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IT r has hae found convenient to divide | 
the matter of three very unequal volumes 
which were propoſed to be furniſhed to ſub- 
ſcribers, in ſuch manner as to make four of | 
A ſize leſs unequal. This will not cauſe any 

alteration i in the price of the ſet; which is a 

_ guinea for the four volumes, to ſubſcribers, 

but the difference will be confiderable in 
8 - the © two laſt volumes to non-ſubſcribers. ; 

| The deſcriptions of France and the Nether. 


| lande, which were ready to be printed as a 


part of this volume, are, for good reaſons, 
5 deferred and it is hoped that theſe deſcrip- 
: tions, which the author expects to lay ſoon 
| before the public in another volume, will be 


ſound to contain ſome intereſting matter. 
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: 8 OME apology may be expected for my delay 
in the publication of this volume; but of the ge- 
neral cauſes of ſuch delay a hint has been already 
given in the preface of my firſt: To obtain an ef- 
fective peruſal of ſeveral hundred volumes of travels, 
Hiſtory, eſſays, *&c. neceſſary for the due comple- 

tion of the plan which I have adopted, is, except to 

a perſon of eaſy fortune, by no means an eaſy mat- 

ter. Many of theſe books bear a high price, and 

ſome of them are not immediately procurablę even 
for money: I have been obliged'to await the arrj- 

wal WEE W Frans,” and e's few even * 

r we | Rg kr 


11 the intercly of de den you delay, x FRET 
unavoidably occurred, I began a new work, a Poli. 
tical Hiſtory of the royal houſe of Hanover, or, of 
the Britiſh Court and Empire, from the acceſſian of 
George the a preſent time; the materi- 
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ts of which, though complex PSPS A to 
be more within my reach. This work I hope I ſhall 
publiſh (not by ſubſcription) ſoon after 1 ſhall have 
cleared my hands of this geographical treatiſe, in 
the collecting of the materials of which I have found 
much pleaſure, but alſo met ſuch difficulty, that the 
delay of publication would have been much greater, 
or, very probably (for I would by no means choaſe 
to publiſh without obtaining all poſſible information) 
1 ſhould have been obliged to relinquiſh it quite 
fror a time, and ta return to thoſe who have paid 
their ſubſcriptions the overplus of their money 
above the price of the firſt volume, if I had not 
experienced the beneficent attention of two perſons 
of rank, by whom I have been enabled to publiſh 
this ſecond volume, to have almoſt finiſhed the ma- 
nuſcript of the third, and to have made a conſider- 
able progreſs in that of the fourth. To prepare far 
publication the third, which is to contain a new 
account of the Britiſh iſlands, I am only to make 
an excurſion to ſome parts of this kingdom which 
I have not as yet been able to viſit, in arder to 
finiſh 85 3 of ireland. ” 


Ons of the cis 4 < rank, to whom 1 have 
above alluded, is the Right Honourable the Earl | 
af Courtown, whoſe generous protection J have 


long 


» R K n Cc K. ws 


ws experienced. My. gratitude in 


e an inſtance. 


Tur 1 to mhont 5 am 1801 elſentially "hits 
ed for enabling me to proſecute this geographical 
work, is the Right Reverend Euſeby Cleaver Lord 
| Biſhop of Leighlin and Ferns, who from goodneſs, 


alone conferred a benefice on me, and augmented 
the favour. by the mode of conferring it. It is with, 
2 more than ordinary ſenſation of pleaſure that I 
feel and ayow my great obligation to this worthy 
prelate, whoſe paternal ſuperintendence, in the true 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, is experienced and acknow. 
ledged by the formerly neglected clergy of the dio- 
ceſe in which I live; a dioceſe, which before his 
| _—_— $ 


principally - and moſt eminently due to "his: lord. : 
ſhip, extends alſo, for their polite and humane ; 
attention, to ſome others of the amiable family at: + 
_ Stopfard, particularly one whom I formerly took 
the liberty of naming: I may ſafely ſay amiable, 
ſince the character of this family is ſufficiently eſta. 
bliſhed to preclude in this caſe. the imputation of 
flattery. Flattering truths I am always ready to 
 _ avow for the honour of humanity... Of flattering : 
falſehoods none, I imagine, who know me, could 
_ eaſily ſuppoſe me guilty ; and of ſuch, either in 
my writing or converſation, none. 1 3 am certain, can. 
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loraſüp's * f he 
cure, like ſome cher, wien 1 e name, an. 


10 ee Bas and det ak, unknown. 
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. HAVE — hi that t mean not to uin my | 
next work by ſubſcription. 1 could wiſh indeed 
that 1 could have publiſhed the preſent without it, : 
were it not that this mode of publication has BER | | 
| attended with one very agreeable circumſtance, that 
1 have thereby found who are my friends. On the 
publication of my propoſals many perſons unaſked 
became ſubſcribers, and ſome of them alſo applied 
to others in my favour. I aſſure thoſe gentlemen 
and ladies that I am fully ſenſible of their kindneſs. 
I cannot doubt but my liſt would have been far. 
greater, if had ſolicited ſubſcriptions ; but this I 
ſtudiouſly avoided, except that I applied to fix or 
ſeven gentlemen, of whoſe liberality of ſentiment 3 
could entertain no diſtruſt. 1 unfortunately, how- | 
ever, made application to one (not on account of 
any liberality of ſentiment of which I might erro- 
neouſly have ſuppoſed him to be poſſeſſed, but be- 
cauſe 1 thought he muſt have had ſome recollec- 
tlon of ſervices, which I had formerly performed for. 
him, to a far greater amount than any ſuch matter. 
could compenſate) who behaved in ſo indecorous : 
a A that, if he were worth the attention, he 


ought. 


le halo: Aa is, 
I entertain of the ſoul ſo undeſervedly ador: 


theſe talents, I heartily deſpiſe him, and leave bim 
without farther noms; to his well protected colony 


of foxes, (congenial animals, I ſuppoſe,) and to his 
labours to procure an opportunity of demonſtrating - 


in his own perſon that corrupt influence, of which 
he ſo loudly accuſes the miniſtry, as exerciſed i in 
fe Iriſh Houſe of Commons. 


An don much above my moſt en 


hopes, which my firſt volume has gained from many 


perſons « of taſte and information, mult give me great 
pleaſure; nor have I heard of any objections made 
to it, but ſuch as are frivolous, many of them con- 
| e one to another, and almoſt all unworthy 
of notice. | | 


SoME have made the paucity of maps an objec- 
tion; but I muſt poſitively ſay, that none who un- 
derſtand the ſubje& can think this objection found- 
ed in reaſon; or, that, except merely in compliance 
with an erroneous prejudice, any maps ought to 
be inſerted in theſe volumes. If large maps were 
bound in ſuch volumes, they would be ſo aukward 


and unmanageable that the purchaſers ought by all 
means to cut them out r the ſake of convenience. 


Why 
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| Why then ſhould they be inſert erted ? Even ſmall maps 
are aukward, and are at the ſame time of very little, 


or rather, to ſpeak more preciſely, of no effective 
uſe. Some maps however, intended for this vo- 
lume, are by an accident occaſioned by the death 
of my engraver neceſſarily deferred, but will be 
given hereafter, and may be inſerted in their proper 


places, when the books ſhall go to be bound. 


f { 
5 
4 


A COMPETENT geographical idea of the general 
ſurface of the globe can be obtained only by the 
inſpection of an artificial ſphere. For acquiring 
the like ideas of the ſeveral parts of this furface 
large maps detached from books are alone uſeful, 
fixed on rollers, ſuſpended in chambers, or bound 


together ſo as to form what are called Atlaſes. To 


imagine that every book of geography or hiſtory is 
to carry with it all the maps requiſite for its com- 


plete illuſtration, is to imagine that / every modern 


hiſtory of Britain or France, for inſtance, or even 


of the reign, or of a part of the reign, of one of the 
monarchs of either of theſe countries, muſt have 
maps enough inſerted in it to form an Atlas. The 


idea is ſo abſurd as to carry its own refutation. 


Dunn's Atlas may ſerve very well for thoſe who 


chooſe not ta go to the expence ofa larger. Some, 
** 


P 


hich have appeared lately as i immediate appenda- 
ges to certain books of geography, are cheaper in- 
deed, but erroneous enough, as having been exe- 
cuted for bookſellers without any perſon of geogra- 
phical knowledge to ſuperintend the performance» 
I am to publiſh an Atlas on as cheap a plan as uti- 
lity will permit, not merely as an! appendage to 


this work, but for general uſe, as every atlas ought 


to be, and to ſell it to ſuch of my ſubſcribers as 


ſhall chooſe to purchaſe it, at half the Far at which 


it can * ſold to ee. 


1 the Monthly Review. for [EA a, 17 TR 
where my firſt volume i is very {lightly noticed, Iam 
ſaid to have fallen into an unlucky. miſtake with re- 


ſpe& to the Baobab tree, and the proof brought 


againſt me, is the authority of Chambers Dictionary, 
that valuable ſummary of human knowledge.“ 

1 knew what was ſaid in that dictionary, with re- 
ſpect to this article, before I wrote; I could, if I 
wiſhed to argue inconcluſively, produce other com- 
pilations in oppoſition to it, particularly different 
editions of the Encyclopedia. The reviewer how- 
ever may be right with reſpect to the matter, but, 
at all events, he is wrong in grounding his criti- 
ciſm on Chambers Dictionary as an infallible cri- 
terion, whatever either human, or divine, know- 


ledge may be * in it. My authority was of 
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a ſuperior kind, an original one; and by @ compa: 
rifon of ſuch authorities I expect to put the matter 
out of difpute, when I come to treat of the country 
where the Baobab grows. I ſhall always be very 
much obliged to objectors who ſhall bring proofs 
with their objections, for I ardently with to be in- 
formed and have my errors corrected ; but this ob- 
jection has added nothing to my ſtack af informa: 


Tux reviewer has alſo ſaid this ſyſtem of geogra- 
phy has no very obſervable difference from that 
which has been publiſhed under the name of Guth- 
rie: But certainly if any perſon ſhall give himſelf. 
the unprofitable trouble of comparing the two yl. 
tems, he muſt find them totally and eſſentially dif- 
ferent, whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
each. The reviewer, | am perſuaded, ſaved him- 
ſelf the trouble of reading my volume, except a 
few lines and quotations here and there: Vet, even 
thus, he might have ſeen that the plan was different. 
I can, however, aſcribe his wrong report to haſte 
and inadvertence alone : at the ſame time this was. 
not quite conſiſtent with his duty as a public lite- 
rary cenſor. The Monthly Review is doubtleſs a 
very uſeful periodical publication, well deſerving 
-. encouragement, and that more in proportion to the 
| accuracy, 
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| Gas 0 ey, „ candor, ad mpart 
1 know not by When „or how, it 18 tidal; 
but. ſuppoſe that pers perſons are otraff onally | 
employed; and theſe its 45 —_— wo > be > faithful in 
ther funtions. ENT. 
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11 Havs had from early youth an uncommon 
predilection for the ſtudy of Geography, and read 
with avidity every compilation which 1 could find 
on the ſubject: but my curioſity was very, imper- 
fealy gratified by the peruſal of theſe works ; 3 my 
doubts and queries concerfing the ſeveral regions 
and nations of the globe remaining moſtly | unfatiſ- 
fied and unanſwered. The ſatisfackion which 1 had 
fought with ſo little ſucceſs i in compilations, Len- 
deavoured t. to obtain by A reſearch! into the ori iginat 
accounts of Voyages. and travels, the hiſtories of 
particular countries, and other documents. Herein 
my ſucceſs was much greater, but {till it was evi- 
dent that no juſt idea could be formed of any coun- 
try and its inhabitants, without a very laborious and 
cautious compariſon of the various documents re- 
| lating to it. This had been by no means performed | 
in compilations, m the very largeſt and moſt com- 
. prehenſive. of which much. material information had 
been omitted, and many frivolous, dubious, and 
erroneous relations retained. By even the fulleſt and 
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leaſt unſatisfactorp of theſe, che modern 1 
hiſtory, in forty- four very large octavo volumes, the 
| reader has full as good a chance of being bewile der 
[| and miſguided, as of being inſtrudted; 0 Jome 
1 volumes of that vety operoſe public: -ati on are voy 
| 

| 


better e than the . 


—— 
„ 


2 5 d tat all the matter - which could 

| be collected on this lubject, at once authentic and 8 
meriting the attention of the intelligent reader, 
might be condenſed i into a comparative ely very ſmall 
compals, and fo arranged as to prove entertaining, 
inſtead of dull and fatiguing i in the petuſal. No- 
thing of this kind had been accompliſhed in the 
ſmaller compilations, ſuch as the ſyſtem | under the 
name of Guthrie; each of theſe being, in general, 
a mere combination of ill choſen plagiariſms, or 
ſhreds tranſcribed, taken haſtily, and, as it were, 

| fortuitoully from a very few out of the multitude of 

_ writings which ought to have been conſulted, and 
tacked together to form a book, with ſcarcely any 
thing kh e from the reflection of the compiler; 
without giving any tolerable notion of the general 
ſurface of the globe, or of the contours of particular 
countries, or any ſatisfactory information concern- 
ing the manners, &c. of the ſeveral nations, indeed 
of any one nation. I am ſorry to have been forced 
into theſe triQures, the truth of which, however, 
| cannot 
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the ſubject, eſpecially with reſpect to the laſt named 


8 * 


Tu merit of the compiler of ſuch a work ſeems 
to me to have no very obſervable difference from 
that of a manufacturer, who ſhould | haſtily gather 


ſome ſcraps of woollen, or any other kind of ſtuff 


which he could readily find, and tack them together 

to compoſe what he might call a new piece, or web, 

deſtitute of beauty, ſtrength, and uniformity; in- 
ſtead of carefully ſelecting all the ſtrongeſt and fineſt | 


threads, or yarn, fit for his purpoſe ; ftudiouſly 
arranging them in the regular order_of warp and 
| woof; and working them by a deliberate, ſteady, 


and laborious proceſs, into a uniform, or uniformly 


variegated piece of cloth, the firmeſt and moſt Benn. 
tiful which his 3 can . | 


Tux compalition of our 'beſt hiſtories, as choſe | 


of Gibbon, Mitford, Hume, and Robertſon, may 
be compared to the latter mode of manufacture; 
that of our modern books of geography, particu- 
larly Guthrie's, to the former patchwork. To reſ- 
cue this province of literature from ſo deſpicable a 
ſtate, i is my preſumptuous aim in this attempt.— 
My mode has been to collect all the authentic 
information which I ns could concerning each 
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Gun and to . ere . Fe 
from a collective view. and careful compariſon 
all the facts, a general idea in conciſe md; ie 
terms *.” How far my attempt may be accompas- 
nied with fuccels, the pub p 


5 2 * 
— * 
wo? 
7 . 


tunity of judging, from t r two volumes already: 


= 


publiſhed, and will ſoon have A better portunity | 
when the others ſball have been laid before them. 

Fam ſorry, however, that this very requiſite, and 
| by 10 means eaſy taſk had not been undertaken by 
fome perſon 6f ſuperior powers, and not left to de- 

volve on one whoſe only. merit, as a writer, is rec- 
titude of 1 intention, wal . in . "WAG 


I nave here named obly one aal n 
none other having been named by che Reviewer, 
and none other agreeing better to the character 
above given. To detail its defects, would be to 


1 treſpaſs on the reader by ſwelling this preface with 


unimportant matter. But, independently of ſtile 
and arrangement, whatever difference may be found 
between the parts of this work' of mine already pub- 
liſhed, and the correſponding parts of that ſyſtem, 
as to the quantity of information, the difference 
will be prodigiouſſy greater in che deſcriptions ol 
Aſiatic, and other Extra- European countries, pe- 
ade tables of languages, weights, ee Ke. 


-* Preface of the firſt N 
5 8 whick 


PREFACE. 


L 


Beſide the omiſſion of intereſting, and the inſertion 
of trifling matter, the patch-work manner of com- 
pilation ſubje&s the work to contradictions and 


abſurdities. Thus, in the laſt edition, Dublin 


1789, page 767, it is ſaid that a certain people of 
India * are the only people in hs known world 


e that go abſolutely naked. In ſpeaking of the 
Pelew Illands, i it is ſaid, p. 943, "Ut the men go 


“entirely naked; and again of New Holland, 


p- 949, that the inhabitants are naked ſavages; 
which is very true not only of theſe people, but 


of many other ſavages in various tropical regions 
who go abſolutely naked 4. A late traveller ſays, 
“Perhaps no work, that is not ſyſtematically falſe, 


contains more errors than the Geographical, Gram- 


mar ee under the name of William Guth- 


rie.“ This traveller ſpeaks only with reſpe& to 
the countries of North America which he himſelf 


had viſited ; but the ſame may with juſtice be ſaid 
of the deſcriptions of other American, African, ' 


Aſiatic, and even ſome European countries. 


+ See 'Terraquea, vol. 1. General View, ſeg. 9. 
+ De Warwille. 8 
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which are to be given in a none volume. 
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Philip Waters, Eſq; Carlow, 
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2 or the Printer. 


The Names of theſe $ ulſcribers will be re- printed in the Third Volume, 

| together with the Names of thoſe who may in the interim become Subſcribers ; 

and if any Error be committed in this Lift, it will be correfed in the Third 
Volume, if notice of it be communicated to the Rev. Mr. mn near 
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its figure, receives into its boſom no 

of the deep, excepting the gulf of Taranto or 
Tare which forms, as it were, the hollow of 
the foot between the long narrow heel and 'the 
ſole. The coaſts of Italy however furniſh a great 
number of creeks, bays, and other openings for 
the reception of ſhipping ; but, with the admiſſion | 
of ſome exceptions, theſe. may | e aid to be too 
ſhallow for ſhips of large h 
mountains of the Alps, 
Vol. II. 5 
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ragged . à moſt fornüdibis barrier, which : 
ſequeſters this peninſula from the main continent, 
excepting that a few narrow paſſes are formed 
among theſe vaſt mountains, and that on the north 
of the Adriatic a tolerably eaſy entrance is left 
between that ſea and theſe huge ramparts. In 
continuity with the Pennine Alps, or thoſe chains 
of the vaſt Alpine Syſtem which advancing to the 
Mediterranean ſeparate Italy from France, runs the 
great Appennine ridge, throughout the entire 
length of this peninſula. This famous chain, 
much inferior to the Alps in ruggedneſs and 
height, yet very lofty in general, and in many 
parts even ſublime, runs firſt to the eaſt, leaving 
but a narrow coaſt between it and the Mediterra- 
nean; then turning above Bologna, and tending 
towards the ſouth eaſt, it ſeparates Tuſcany from 
Umbria, and croſſing the Pope's territories enters 
the kingdom of Naples, where, about the lake of 
Celano, it riſes to its greateſt elevation, its ſum- 
mits being clothed all the year with ſnow 4, and 
ſpreads in ſuch a manner as to overrun moſt of the 
northern provinces of that kingdom i, and to have 
its feet waſhed by the waves of the Adriatic d. 
Running to the ſouth through that part which 
— be en the foot of Italy, it falls in two 5 


Tyr „ See Swinburae' 8 Travels i in the two Sicilies, vol. 2. Dublin, | 


1786, p. 415. 
+ See in the Annual Regiſter for 1786, 5 Ion, 5 Letter of 


Ln. ir William Hamilton to Sir Joſeph Banks, 


+ Swinburne, vol. 2, p. 414. 
11 Swinburne, vol. 2, p. 490. 


e Fc chains 


„% 


of 


nine again riſing aloft proceeds to the Faro or 


Strait of Meſſina, where it is ſuppoſed to plunge 
beneath the waves, and to be continued by a fub- 
marine chain to the mountains of ene in the 5 
Mand of Sicily. : 

This vaſt Appennine nage, which evil = 
the ſpine of the Italian peninſula, and occupies a 


conſiderable portion of its ſurface, contains within 


its component mountains a multitude of beautiful 
vallies variouſly elevated. From it the plan of the 


ſoil declines with an irregular and broken deſcent 


to the ſeas on both ſides, expanding into plains of 
various magnitude, particularly between the Ap 
pennine and the Alps, where the country is level 


to a vaſt extent. That part which may be deno- 


minated the heel of Italy, the ancient Japygia, is 
deſtitute of mountains, and may be conſidered as 


a plain interſperſed with hills and gentle ſwellings 


of the your * Through ſeveral other parts of 
=” A2 EE. XZ 


* Swinburne, vol. 2, 1 | 325 | 
+ In moſt maps of Italy the heel is preſented ap lied in 


the middle by a chain of mountains * from the Appen · | | 


nines, 


mountains, which diminiſhes into bills on che | 
' ſouthern fide, and terminates ſo as to leave a gap 
or break in the Appennine, through which an 
- eaſy intercourſe is had over land from ſhore to 
ſhore ®, where the peninſula is contracted to its 
leaſt breadth, the diſtance between the Ionian ſea 
and the Mediterranean being there perhaps not 
above twenty miles. From this gap the Appen - 


* "ETA L * hg 

1 thy n. the! branches of the Appennine run 

KS in various directions, one of which forms the 

promontory of Sorrento * or Surrentum; 3. beſides 

| 4 V. that the country is in ſome places. eroſſed by inſu- 

' tated ranges, or ſtudded with detached mountains, 

Among the inſulated ranges is Monte Gargano +, 

or Mons Garganus, filling great part of a project- 

ing tract, which, from its relative poſition with re- 

ſpect to the whole, fancy has . the pur. of * 
boot · formed peninſula. 

Veſurius, Of detached or inſulated mountains 3 
claims our attention moſt. This is a volcano, or 
ignivomous mountain, remarkable for the uncom- 
mon frequency and violence of its eruptions. From 
a baſe 9 miles in circuit it riſes to the elevation of 
1300 yards above the level of the Mediterranean, 
and ſtands about 8 miles eaſt from the city of 
Naples in the midſt of a fine fertile plain. To 

the aſcending viſitant it exhibits a dreary aſpect; 
its ſides being overſpread, beſide other volcanic 
matter, with heaps of ſtones calcined by fire, burnt 
| earth; and melted minerals in varibus forms and 
in ſeveral Inge: from. a ſtate of ances to that 


nines. This i is ee an error, as Vigil, who's is i a 
in his geographical deſcriptions, gave reaſon to ſuſpect, when he 
put theſe words into the mouth of EÆneas en this "a: of 
Italy. 
Cumſemel obſcuros colles, humilemque videmus, | | 
Italiam. Eneis 3 line 52 2. Swinburne, vol. 1, Dublin, 


1783, p. 213. 
* Swinburne, wo I, p. 21 of the TatroduRtion 
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f. 


of hardneſs. Theſe melted 
nated lava, both when they ; are i 
and after they are; r ir 


five nature has undergone 0 0 Y 
form of a cone, and is of extr4 
aſcent, being covered with looſe. ſtoneg Ahalbsy , 


3 


* T. A” "1 * 


nip ;fold, 
Three ſummits are aſſigned 10, this is volcano 3, Welt. A 


vius properly ſo called on ther ſauth; Somma on 


the north; and Ottaiano in the middle; but the. 


two latter, particularly the lat, have long agg een 1 | 
greatly diminiſhed by the eee e 
have ee. >The: e at preſent appears, at W 


Sh = * 
1444 48 Ky  ASS4 4 
zmely . difficult 

E 
% 


in which the foot Hnks at every ſtep, In itz ich te i 
a circular hollow, three or ſour hundred pars in 
diameter, thelving inward: in.form of A Cups whence 


1 it has obtained the name of Crater... From this 
hollow ifſues an almoſt inceſſant ſmoke, frequently | 


flames, an and from the ſide of the cone burſts a tor- 
rent of lava at leaſt every year., At much greater 
irregular intervals an eruption takes place, When, 
with commonly a prelude of earthquakes in the 
neighbouring parts, the mountain, conyulſed 


throughout, utters the maſt hideous. noiſes, ſome» 


times like deep hollow diſmal groans, and, ſome. 
times like thick vollies of the heavieſt artillery 3 
diſgorges from its crater columns of ſmoke and 
flame immenſe as the mountain itſelf; throws aloft 
into the air vaſt quantities of red hot ſtones, and 


other Rax matter; Ln pours from its. 1 


a 


8 ; | 5 5 


= - *. 51 4 LY. 
5 | ert er, or from i riven Gs whole riv 
8 quid fire, 0. Ted faming lava, which bring 1 horri- 
* . | Hiſtory re- 
YT ſeyeral of the moſt geſolating eruptions, 
among which are thoſe which happened i in the > 5 
of the Chriſtian Era 79, 1631, and 1767. | 
Volcanic © "Bit veſuvius, which muſt be acknowledged to 
. by far the moſt active and terrible, is by na 
* means the only volcanic ſymptom « extivited byt theſe 
regions of ſouthern Italy. In many places craters 
of extinct volcanos, a ſoil quite cineritious . heap 
of einders, and vaſt maſſes of lava, are extant 
"marks of former ignivomous mountains and former 
eruptions ; whilſt frequent earthquakes, hot 'boit- 
ing ſprings, hs hot fulphureous vapors, and other 
geen, evince the preſent action of ſubterra- 
'ne6us fires.” Among the boiling ſprings is one call- _ 
ed the Bulicame, near Viterbo, in the Pope's terri- 
tories, à circular well 60 feet in diameter and of 
a great depth, the water of which is in a ſtate of 
perpetual ebullition f. Another may be mentioned 
which has its place beneath the ſurface of the ſea, 
about 60 yards from the ſhore at a place called 
Saint Angelo between the towns of Iſchia and 
Furia, where a column of boiling water bubbles on 
the ſurface of the ſea with great force, communi; 
cates its heat to the falt water around, and ſerves 
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* Distansirt Geographique & Aae de rale, a Paris, 
1777, tom. 2, from p. 657 to 662. elec yol. 1, from 
P- 52 to 58. 

+ Swinburne, vol. 1, p. 86 and 103, AE 1. p. 465. 

+ Sir William Hamilton's Letter to Sir FI Banks i in the. 


Ann. Reg. * . | 
ag . 


as a natural J'S... for the fl aſhermen | 
_ fiſh*. In many ſpots about the ſhores of this iſland 
the ſand at the bottom of the ſea is ſo hot as to be 
intolerable to the touch f. The ſame is the caſe 
in ſeveral other places, as about the ſhores of the 
ancient toun of Baiæ where alſo are hot wells . 


The Solfatara, ſituate be ee Puzauoli — 


We from Naples, is conſidered as a half ex- 
tinct volcano. Its preſent appearance is that of an 
elevated baſon nearly circular, 400 yar 
meter, environed by an amphitheatreiof low hills 5. 


r ſurface or floor of this baſon, white as chalk, 


of a kind of marly clay, emits, 


f from numerous! vent-holes, hot burning * vapors, 


and a continual ſmoke, the quantity of which is 


augmented by falls of rain, but no flames have if- 


2 from it in the memory of the preſent genera- 

The ground quakes when trodden, 
— ſound. | Beneath the feet is heard 
the bubbling and hiſſing of hidden ſubterraneous 


waters in a bojling ſtate. Theſe: waters have their 


vent on the northern fide; of the eminence, where, 
in a dark valley, a fetid burning ſtream drein forth, 
and purſues its courſe to the lake of Agnano . The 
water of this lake, which is of a circular fr about 


kalt A mile in arg 5 n e but 


N 2 


'» 10a loci” +rn ol 
' + Idem and ibidem, . 1 TI 
"I Swinburne, vol. 2, * „ 32. 10 


= 0 Dictionaire de e tom. $2 P. $2: þ Swinburne, * 


2, p- 40. . yu | 
4 Swinburne, val. 2 Pr ea MP : | ; 4A 5 I 
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i | Grotta idhintany eddi deat Quits: zorthern ſhore 
= Cane: the famous Grotta Del Cane, or Cave . Dog, 


I beight, from the floor af which iſſues mephitic 
N wapor deſtructive of all animal life. To ſatisfy the 
- cruel curioſity-of viſit: 
e e eonveniently procuted. animal for- the purpoſe, is 
Auragged to the cave, and his noſe held in the mur- 


from the floor. The par ahimal is quickly con- 
vulſed, and ſoon loſes all appeatance of life; but 


It is ſaid that in this vapor gunpowder cannot be 
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Nor is the Solfatara'of/Puzznoli the only -:volcantc 


the diſtance of a mile from Venofa'in: the Neapoli- 
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excepting that it is not encircled by hills. Innu- 
merable ſtreams flow from its ſides, varying much 
in their color and mineral qualities f.: 779 


o_ Wy with water than Italy in general. The vaſt-moun. 
des. | 


other wind through its whole extent, give ſource 
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3 5 DiRionaire de PIralie, tom. 10 p- 19. - Swinburne, vol. 2, 
6 p- 42. Moore's View. Dublin, 1781, yol. 3, p. 87. 4 8 

+ Diionaire de Pltalic, tom. 2, p. 550 and. 551. Swin- 

purne, vol. 2, p. 43- | 

— © Swinburne, vol. 1, p. 414. 
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commonly recovers by being plunget in the lake . 


made to take fire, and that a lighted: torch is im- 
| guithed: by being immerſed” in it. 


tan kingdom, reſembling the former in all reſpects 


Rivers Few parts of the earth are more eoploully: fuppli: | 


to innumerable torrents, rivulets, and rivers. The 
uneven ſurface collecting the waters in bafons, forms 


2 ſmall cavern 10 feet long, 5 broad, and 6 in 


nts a dag, as being the moſt 5 


derous vapor, which riſes not mare than two feet 


* 


ſpot of this kind exhibited in Italy. Another is at 


tainous ramparts, which on one ſide ſeclude this 
peninfula from the main continent, and on the 


a great 


gree. The exiſtence of ſubterraneo 
ſeems to be evinced by the bullownels of the wells, 
and by the pools WY appea 
of the ground is low 


ied ichn nee dn « paitly: ed 


A1 the plains. From the nature of. the country the 


al very rapid, and apt to ſwell } mM 


ſuch a manner as to men with violent inunda : 
tions the lands which bor 
moſtly derive their waters from lofty mountainous 
tracts, and run not a proportionate length of courſe. 
The heel of this boot: formed region is ſaid to be 
deſtitute of rivers, as it is of mountains and almoſt 
deſtitute of rivulets; yet by ſubterraneo 
or ſome other means, the ſoil is ſufficiently ſupplied 


el their 8 aan AC. 8, 48 __ 


Waters, 


with moiſture to render it fertile in a ſurprizing de- 
zIraneous - reſervoirs 


ererer 1 1 


Of all the Italian Med, eee every n 1 


which is celebrated in hiſtoric or poetic page, by far 
the greateſt is the Po, called anciently Eridanus, 


which receiving in its channel a vaſt number of 


ſtreams from the Appennines andthe Alps, but much 
more from the former, ruſhes with a very rapid and 
| moſt beautifully majeſtic Hood ji to the, iatic, 


Swinburne, vol. 1, P. 212. 5 2 * „ | 
# Eridanus, quo non alius per n © 8 
In mare e e, influſt amnis, vr. Georg. 


ae Ach a houfand raptures I ſurvey a 12402 A 
eden through owety valleys ſtray „ e 9 FE 
The king of floods, which, rolling o'er the plains | 
The towering Alps 6f half their moiſture drains, 

And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſhows, 

: Diſtributes wealth and * where he flow. RY” 

N Appisox. 

into 


— 


| FS ALT RE 
into which it diſgorges its waters by ſeveral mouths, 
after a courſe of about 360 Engliſh miles, from what 
is regarded as its primary ſource, in thoſe Alps 
which bound Piedmont on the weſt and ſeparate 
| "that country from Dauphinéè. This noble ſtream, | 
which ſome poets have dignified with the title of 
king of rivers, is uncommonly violent in its inun- 
dations, which have often brought great damage to 
the country through which it runs“. Several of 
the auxiliar ſtreams, which eonvey into its channel 
the Alpine waters, are intercepted by ſuch depreſſi- 8 
ons of the ground as to form many lakes of various 
magnitude. One of theſe is the lake of Garda, 
named anciently Benacus, formed by the river Min- 
cio or Mincius, 35 miles long, 14 broad, partly 
cloſed by the Alps, and ſwelling by ſtorms into bil. 
lows like a lea. The waters of the Adda, or Addua, 
are received in the lake of Como, the Larius of 
the ancients, above 30 miles long, 6 broad, over- 
hung by the Alps for a conſiderable part of its ex- 
tent, and forking toward the ſouth into two bays 
or arms. Another filled by Alpine waters flowing 
to the Po is the Lago Maggiore, the Verbanus of the 
ancients, which receives and again diſcharges the 
waters of the river Tecina ar. Ticinus, and is border- 
ed on two fides by rugged mountains, but elfſe- 
where by charming plains or gently ſwelling lands. 
This lake ſeems not to differ greatly in ſize from 
that of Como. In three iſlands which it © ene, 


* Dictionaire de Italic 8 2. p- 328. 
+ FluRibus et fremitu ſurgens, bee, marino. vis Geor. 
CL I. 160, 5 | | 
. particularly | 


—— Iſola Bella or Beautiful 
ſeems. not greatly to exceed a mile in circuit, the 


1 1 4 L Y 5 
1; which 


noble family of Borromeo have erected ſuch edifi- 


ces, and planted ſuch gardens, as fill all viſitants 
with rapture, as if they conſtituted a kind of ter- 
reſtrial Elyſium, or enchanted retreats. * Theſe 


iſlands lie in a ſmall gulph which "ow W ane * 
the weſtern ſide. 
In the vaſt plains watere. 


which are received into the Adriatic to the north of 
the Po, the principal is the Adige or Atheſis, which 


runs from the Alps of Tyrol a courſe moſtly "ay ” 


rapid of above 200 miles.  Southeaſty 


Po- the Adriatic receives a great number of rivers, 


which moſtly run a ſhort and rapid courſe from the 
Appennines. Of theſe I ſhall mention only the 
Ofanto or Aufidus, which riſing far back in the Ap- 


pennines, or nearer the coaſt of the Mediterranean 


than that of the Adriatic, pours a furious current 
to the latter, winding with a ee Fe in 


length about go mien 


Ws 3 8 Trarels. Dublin ic Sy P- 1 _s "Shs Dig. 
de P'Italie vol. 1. P- 602 and Teq. Deſeription de e mor ; 
Abbé Richard, a Dijon 1766. Tome 1. p. 282—289. -© | 


+ Violens obſtrepit Aufidus. Horace. The Rubicon might 


be expected to be noticed among theſe rivers but it is ſq ſmall a 


ſtream that its fituation is not aſcertained ; ſome ſuppoſing: it tp 


be the Piſatello between Ravenna and Rimini, which ſeems more | 
probable, and. others the Luſa ſtill nearer Rimini, See Moores 


Among 


View, vol. I. a 222, 


by de Po Y die | 
rivers ſome canals are made for the promotion of 
inland navigation, particularly by the Venetians and 
Milaneſe; but in other parts of Italy theſe conveni- 
ences are little known. Of the many Italian ſtreams, 


Among the rivers which run from the Appen- 
nines to the Mediterranean is the rapid Voltorno or 
Liris. By the overflowing waters of the latter of theſe 
rivers are formed the marſhes of Minturnæ fo often 
mentioned in ancient hiſtory. But of thoſe which 
run to this ſea the two greateſt are the Tivere, Tiber, 
or Tiberis, and the Arno or Arnus, which riſe at no 
5 great diſtance each from the other in the Appen- 
nines, but, taking different courſes, fall into the Me- 
diterranean widely aſunder; the former running a 
courſe of about 180 miles, the latter above 140. 
Ihe violent floods, to which theſe, as moſt other 
Italian rivers are ſubject, are augmented by the river 
-Chiana or Clanis, which, receiving in its bed innu- 
merable torrents from the Appennines, divides 
into two channels, one of which diſcharges its 
waters into the Tiber, the other into the Arno.“ 
An influent member of the Tiber is the Nar or Ne. 
ra, rendered whitiſh by ſulphur with which its wa- 
ters are impregnated. | This receives into its chan- 
nel the river Velino, or Topino, originally a greater 
ſtream than itſelf, which, near its junction with the 
Nar, drops abruptly down a tremendous. precipice 
faid by ſome to be 3oo feet deep, making one of the 
moſt beautiful cataraQs in the world called from a 
town four miles from it the caſcade of Terni. 
| Great part of the ſtream is loſt in vapor by its preci- 
pitation on rocks from ſo vaſt a height. It proceeds 
with diminiſhed force to make two other cataracts, 
each of about the fame height as the firſt, fo that moſt 


* Dia. de rial Tome x. * 52 an0 290, _ f 
| al 


* 
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of it is diſſipated in air before it meets with the Nat. 
The aggregate height of the three falls may perhaps 
be about. eight hundred feet, but by the accounts 


of ſome writers it might be thought conſiderably 


greater. A cataract is alſo formed by the Teve- 
rone, anciently called Anio, another ſubſidiary 
ſtream of the Tiber, near Tivoli, f. from the 
height of near fifty feet; while ſeveral parts of 


the ſtream, diverted by — from the main chan- 
nel, form beautiful caſcades in their return, ſome of . 
them about a hundred feet high.“ 


Of Italian rivers which diſappear for a ſpace and 


again iſſue from the ground, an inſtance is the Ne- 


gro, anciently called Tanager or Tanagrus, which 


after gliding through the exuberant vale of Diano, 
a vale ſhaped like a ſhuttle near 20 miles long, en- 
ters, at the foot of ſome hills which encloſe the 


valley on that ſide, ſome horizontal funnels, and 
oozing through beds of ſand for the ſpace of two 


miles, burſts forth with horrid noiſe in a ſpacious | 


cavern called la Pertoſa, from whence it purſues its 


_ courſe to the river Silari or Silarus, in whoſe chan- 
nel its ſtream is abſorbed and e fo the 


Mediterranean. in : : 
Of the many lakes which lie among the Appen- 


nines the two greateſt are thoſe of Perugia and Ce- 


lano. The former, famous in Roman ſtory under 
the name of Wee is deſcribed as of a ſhape 


* Dia. de VItalie Tom. 2 p. 625. Piozzi, p. 419 and 420. 


Martyn's Tour in Italy. London 1791. p. 129, 128, 260, 
+ Swinburne eee e 6 


1 ſomewhat 


f r A 1 


fomewhat Sen with 2 diameter of about 6 of 


8 miles.“ The latter denominated Fucinus by the 
ancients, is one of the moſt beautiful pieces of wa- 


ter in the world, emboſomed in the moſt elevated 
part of the Appennine ridge, and encircted with 
mountains of ſablime altitude. Its circuit is above 
40 miles, ids breath from 4 to 10, and its depth of 


water on an average 12 feet; but it has greatly varied 


1n theſe circumſtances ; for as it receives three con- 


ſiderable ſtreams withbüt having any other outlet 
than ſome unknown ſubterraneous paſſages, it is 


. ſubject to irregular augmentations and ties. | 


To prevent the ruin of the fine lands on its ſhores 


by the riſing of its level, the emperor Claudius made 
a ſubterraneous canal to convey its ſuperabundant 5 


water into the river Liris; a work which is faid 


8 to have employed 30,000 men during I1 years, but 


being choked with rubbiſh is at preſent yore 


uſeleſs.+ 
The lake of Averno or a ſituate near tlie 


bay of N aples, ought, perhaps, notwithſtanding its 


ſmall extent of ſurface, to be noticed on account 


of its ancient renown. No longer overhung with 
mephitic exhalations, ariſing from its banks, which 


rendered it an object of gloomy ſuperſtitious horror 


to the ancients, it exhibits at preſent a pleaſing 


ſcenery. It is of a circular figure, leſs than half 
an Engliſh mile in diameter}, though ſaid to be 720 


* Dict. de Italic Tome 1. p. 621, 

+ Swinburne vol. 2. from p. 485 to 489. Letter from Jir 
William Hamilton to Sir Joſeph Banks, An. Reg. 1786. 

r Dict. de VItalie Tome 1. p. 92 and 93. 5 
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ITALY. N 
ooh; Ge and environed with a gay amphithes- 


tre =» hills whoſe groves are ſtrongly reflected by the 
dark blue ſurface of theſe unruffled waters“. Per- 
haps alſo it may be expected that a kind of: lake, 
about 14 miles from Rome, known at preſent by 
the name of the Solfatara of Tivoli, but anciently 


denominated Lacus Albulus, may not be omitted, 
famous for its floating iſlands andpetrifying quality. 


The water of this lake, and till more that of a rivulet 
which flows from the lake to the river Anio, encruſts 
in a few days with a hard white ſtony matter every 


ſubſtance which it touches. Its floating iſlands, a ſort 


of phenomena by no means fingularf, © are nothing 
* elfe but bunches of bulruſhes fpringing from a 
44 thin ſoil formed by duſt and ſand blown from the 


ce adjacent ground, and glued together by the. bitu- 
« men which ſwims on the ſurface of this lake, and 
the ſulphur with which its waters are impregnat- 


e ed. Some of theſe iſlands are 12 or 15 yards in 
« length ; the ſoil is ſufficiently ſtrong to bear 5 or 
«6 people, who, by the means of a pole, may move 
< to different parts of the lake, © as if BAY were in a 


<«< boatf.“ 
In many places in this volcanic region warm Va- 


pours aſcend from the earth, and ſprings of water are Baths. - 


found of almoſt all degrees of temperature. Many 


caverns ang e whence warm exhalations 


- Swinburne vol. 2. p. 33 and ſeq. 


+ Small floating iſlands are found in lakes in is places; | 


for inſtance in ſome lakes in the county of Cork i in Ireland. See 
Smyth's hiſtory of Cork P- 275 | 
4 Moore's View. vol. 3. letter 69. 
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ariſe, are uſed as. a 8 or 1 whats 


patients for the cure of various diſeaſes, excite co- 
pious perſpirations from their bodies by the ſultry. 


vapor. Thus the baths of San Germano near the 


Grotta del Cane conſiſt of four chambers filled 
with hot vapor which ariſes from the ground, and 


| farnithed with ſtone ſeats, on which the patients lie 


wrapt in blankets, ſuffering violent perſpiration for 
the cure of the rheumatiſm, ſcurvy, and. other dif- 
eaſes}. Among the medicinal waters of this Penin- 

ſula ſome celebrity is allowed to thoſe of Piſa, one 


of whoſe fountains is | ſaid - to. reſemble. the. 25 6 
tiſh water of Cheltenham exactly in taſtef. But 


the moſt frequented of all by the ancients were the 
baths of Baiæ, where are vapor baths and ſprings 


of various degrees of warmth. Some of the for- 


mer are too warm to be endured longer than a fer 
moments; and ſome of the latter ſo heated as to 
boil an egg hard almoſt in an inſtants. _ 


eee ie dre ani clear; :the thy - 
ture and almoſt all the year ſerene and bright; the tempera- 


ture of its different territories very different, accords 
ing to their various elevations and poſitions. In | 


the territories which lie between the Appennines 
and the Alps, the cold of winter is ſharp and 


ſevere, and the earth often covered with deep ſnow | 


during two months or more without interruption, 


The froſts are ſtill more keen, and the now of 


+ Lady Miller's Letters on Italy. Dublin e ** 2 


„ = 


+ Piozzi. p. 253. 
Swinburne. vol. 2. p. 30. 


longer 


4. 


* 


longer duration, 4 in the extenſive ran ge 
pennine mountains, ſome of who! 
the ſnow in the midſt-of ſummer.” In the countries 


Nn 


which lie northward of the Appennines and border 


the Adriatic ſea, the winter is leſs mild than in thoſe 
; which have a ſouthern aſpe& between theſe moun- 
tains and the Mediterranean; In the latter theſe. _ 


verity of winter is unknown; the ſnow ſearcely 


reſts an hour on the ground; and: vegetation- 52 7 


ceeds in an uninterrupted courſe; the orange, le- 


mon, and other trees never ceaſing to put forth in 
ſucceſſion their leaves, bloſſoms, aud fruit“. In 


theſe coaſts of the Mediterranean, and ſome Aber 


parts of Italy, vaſt quantities of rain ſupply the 
place of froſt and ſnow. With much variation in 


the different parts of theſe countries, the rains may 


be ſaid in general to begin toward the end of Sep- 
tember or in October, and to deluge the ground 
at intervals for ſeveral ſucceſſive weeks, falling fre- 


quently with almoſt the violence of a watersſpout. 


The water ſeems to pour from the clouds not in 


drops, but in ſtreams: whole months of parching 
heat are compenſated by the deluge of a day; and 


the ſouth winds often blow in this ſeaſon with ſuch 


fury as to burſt open the bolted doors and win- 


dows . From a regular courſe of obſervations it 
has been found, that, though the rains are vaſtly 


leſs frequent in Italy than in Britain, yet, the quan- 


tity which falls on any given ſpace of ground in the 


* Barrett's Italy, val. 2. LOI PFs Dublin 1769. 
＋ Swinburne, vol. 1. p. 66. 
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whole year is vaſtly greater in che former than is 
the latter f. Excepting i in the molt northern. parts, 


the corn harveſt begins i in Ma 
feed the ſilk worn 


ay : the mulberry leaves 
AN N and the vintage is 


commonly in October d. The heats during the 


months of June, July, Auguſt, and even the greater 


part of September, are intenſe, and the parched 


earth no otherwiſe refreſhed than by dews and tem- 
peſts. The former are, copious ;. the latter rare; 


but, when they come, they are altogether tremen- 
dous with peals of thunder, thick: flaſhes of light- 


ning, and torrents of rain. In theſe months the 
much dreaded Scirocco is ſometimes felt, a ſouth- 
eaſterly wind, which, like the Solano of Spain, is 


accompanied with a ſuffocating heat, and an exceſ- 
ſive languor, dejection of ſpirits, and ſometimes 


ſickneſs in the inhabitants. 
So conducive to, fertility are the 8 the rains, 
and doubtleſs alſo certain qualities in the ſoil itſelf 


of this noble peninſula, that, if the benignity of 


nature were fully ſeconded by the hand of induſtry, 


the quantity and variety of its productions would 


be prodigious. With in general a very imperfe& 
culture it yields at leaſt a ſufficiency of grain and 
other vegetables for the conſumption of its very 
numerous inhabitants. Two crops in the year, but 


in many places three, are the product of its. genial 


ſoil. In the great extent of level country, denomi- 
nated Lombardy, between the Appennine and the 


- Smyth's Hiſtory of Cork. Swinburne, vol. 1. p. 66. 
$ _—— vol. 2. 176. 2 
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Alps, a fo fin, another of fitk, and another 
of wine, are taken every year from the ſame land; 
the vines being planted in rows with mulberry trees 


a mode of culture which ſeems well adapted to the 


ſun, which muſt otherwiſe in ſome meaſure deprive 
it of its vegetative moiſture. In many places three 
crops from three ſucceſſive fowings or plantings are 


beans, one of Turkey-wheat, and one of broccoli. 
Lands of this prolific nature are ſet at a high rent, 
even at ſome diſtance from great cities; for exam- 
ple, about Nocera in the kingdom of Naples, they 
are rented at the rate of 41. 138. or gl. 16s. the Eng- 


2 liſh acre, or above 7l. 10s. or above gl. the Irifh 
8, acre!|]. Meadows whoſe natural fertility is aug- 
bf mented by artificial watering, which is much the 
of cuſtom in Lombardy, are mowed three times an- 
y, nually, and in good years no leſs chan four or even 
ud deve times“. Yet in the ſouthern parts of the 
ect pope's dominions, ſuch is the deſert ſtate of the 
nd country, ſome of the fineſt land in Italy may be 
ery. | purchaſed | in fee for 41. an acre f. 

but Great quantities of rice are raiſed in the low level 
aial parts of Italy, particularly in the Milaneſe terri- 
_ tories, and other diſtricts of ee Abun- 


U PLP SW, 4 P-[102. | 
3 Richard, tome. 2. p · 568. Lady Miller, wel. I. Pp. 162. 


. + Temporal government of the pope. London, 1788. p. 231.” 
Ups, B 2 | 
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For their ſupport, and the intervals ſown with corn; 3 


hot Ttalian atmoſphere the trees by their ſhade 
ſhielcing the earth from the ſcorching rays of the 


gathered within the year, as, for inſtance, one of 
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Ames of the fineſt- wheat is produced throughout | 
the -peninſula, and far more might be produced 
with a greater degree of induſtry.” The culture of 
other kinds of grain, as maize, millet, and barley, 
is much leſs extenſive, and confined' to lands of a 
leſs fertile ſoil. Rye is fown on the Appennine 
ridge, at leaſt that part of it which lies within Ca- 
labria, on ſuch tracts as, by reaſon of their eleva- 
tion, have not a ſufficient wargath to bring wheat 
to perfection. Calavanſas, which are a kind of 
kidney-beans, are, with a variety of other vegeta- 
bles, an object of Italian culture; but that excel- | 
lent root, the potatoe, is as yet unknown in the 
ſouthern parts of this country, and is rejected by the 
inhabitants when imported from abroad 1. In many 
parts of Italy, particularly the ſouthern, the flail is 
not uſed, but in its place, the grain is ſeparated from 
the ſtraw by the treading of cattle, or by a great 
rough ſtone dragged over the ends of the ſheaves 
by a pair of oxen or buffaloes. 
In the quantity, variety, and Ravor of its Ruit | 
no. country in Europe can vie with this peninſula. 
The oil of olives, in which it bears the pre-emi- 
nence over all other countries, at leaſt in this part 


A ftrong inſtance of this 5 is given in Barretti's account of 
Italy. A famine raging in Naples in the year 1764, potatoes 
were ſent thither from Ireland, but found no purchaſers, and 
the owners, in' order to clear their ſhip for a freight of Ttalian 
goods, threw them overboard ; none chooſing to make uſe of 
them, even when they might have them for nothing, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the famine. Barretti's Italy, vol. 2. 

P--139, 140. | Co 
of 


r . 


of the 8 is ſo much a i objed of Italian huſ- 
bandry, that large tracts of land in many places are 


covered with olive trees in the manner of a foreſt; 
as about the town of Monopoli in the kingdom of 


Naples, where a wood of olives extends on three 
ſides of the town to the diſtance of about twelve 
miles on each ſide *. Cherries grow to ſuch a ſize, 


that ſome ſpecies of them ſeem to weigh near half 


an ounce each+; and, in years of uncommon 
plenty, the abundance of them is ſuch, that, in 


ſome places, the owners, unable to find a market 


for them, even at no conſiderable diſtance from 
great cities, give them for nothing to all thoſe who 
chuſe to take the trouble of carrying them away . 
It is uſeleſs to particularize all the ſpecies of Italian 
fruits, as oranges, lemons, figs, and others: Many 


| ſorts of excellent wine are made in great quan- 


tity throughout the country; and the Appennine 
heights, where the cold is too great for the finer 


kinds of fruit, abound in cheſtnuts, a production of 


not leſs utility, as conſtituting a conſiderable pro- 
portion of the food uſed by the owe: clan of the 
people. | 

Beſide thoſe which are valued on account of 
their fruit, many trees and plants, uſeful in other 
reſpects, are the growth of this luxuriant region. 


Among theſe are the cotton ſhrub, the — 


tree, and the manna-aſh. The cotton ſhrub, of 


* Swinburne, vol. 1. 1 206. 
+ Pio, Þ. 19 | | 
＋ An inſtance of this is given in Swinburne. vol. 2. p. 102. 
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that Kidd: which reſembles the raſperry Ca 


cultivated in feveral parts of the kingdom of Na- 


_ ples, The mulberry tree flouriſhes. under the hand 
of the Italian huſbandman in very extenſive plan- 
tations; the white fort in fome parts, as in the prin- 
eipality of Piedniom; the red in others, as in the 
Neapolitan kingdom. In this kingdom, which con- 
tains about a third-of the area of all the peninfula, 
the quantity of ſilx produced yearly on an average is 
eſtimated at 800,000 pounds weight, but might, if 
the ſabjeQs were leſs oppreſſed by the government, 
be encreaſed to twice as much $. That of Pied. 
mont, which principality equals not in area half 
the above kingdom, ſeems to amount to about 
_ 660,600: Hence a looſe conjecture may be made 
that the annual quantity of: filk furnifhed by all 
Italy, exclufively of its iflands, may amount to 
above three millions of pounds weight, and is ca- 
pable of being greatly augmented. 


The higher parts of the great Appennine chain, 


eſpecially towards the ſouth, are covered, in a con-. 
_ fiderable proportion, with noble foreſts of oak and 


© other kinds of timber, but of the foreſt trees that 


which particularly merits notice is the ornus, or 
ſmall-leaved flowering afh, whence: the manna is 
procured. This tree, which is alſo the growth of 
Spain, Sicily, and fome other countries, is peculi- 
arly an object of attention in the Neapolitan pro- 

vince of Calabria. It grows ſpontaneouſly on the 
lower parts of the Calabrian Appennines, and meets - 


6 | Swinburne, vol. 1. p. 75. 


with 


1 "EW a frm 
with 80 other culture than that . 


away from it all the ſtrong 0 185 or ſuch as grow to 
the thickneſs of a man's leg. Toward the end of 
July the gatherers of mann make a horizontal gaſh, 


inclining upward, in the bole of the tree. As the 


liquor never oozes out the firſt day, another cut is 
given in the fecond, and then the woodman fixes 
the ſtalk of a maple leaf in the upper wound, and 


the end of the leaf in the lower one, ſo as to form 
a cup to receive We ee n exſtils nenn 


” gaſh ||. 9 
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From the exuberant produdtions of ib ſoil Italy Animals, - 


nmonly great number of 


5 gives food to an unco 


birds, and quadrupeds. Its — are rich to an 
extraordinary degree, but from want of encourage- 
ment the benefit thence ariſing is in general far 
leſs than what might be expected. The neat cattle 


are moſtly white or of a grey color, while almoſt 
all the hogs and buffaloes are black, and even great 
part of the goats and ſheep are black or brown. 
The hogs are not only black, but in ſome parts, 


as in Calabria, quite deſtitute of hair, and ſleek as 
the elephant. The buffaloe, an animal of the cow- 


kind, but conſtituting a quite diſtin& and ſeparate 
ſpecies, performs the funQions of the ox, and is. 


found in large herds, particularly in the marſhy 


part of the country; theſe animals being very fond 


of wallowing in water or mud, eſpecially in the 


ſcorching heats of ſummer, when they immerſe 


themſelves all to the end of the noſe, and thus ſe- 


| Swinburne, vol. 1. p. 291. 
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ture e the ſtings of winged inſets : 
which at that ſeaſon ſwarm in low moiſt places. 
| Conſiderable quantities of cheeſe are made of goats 
milk, as well as that of cows, throughout this pen- 
inſula. The inhabitants of even the ſmall Mila- 
neſe diſtrict of Lodi alone, are ſaid to export cheeſe 
annually to the value of about 70, oool. and to make 
ſome of their cheeſes, which are the beſt of what is 
called Parmeſan, of ſuch a ſize as to weigh 500 
pounds each“. The Italian horſes, particularly 
thoſe of the Neapolitan territories, have been 
held in high eſtimation, but their breed is ne- 
glected, and the hardy mule, which here, as in 
Spain, grows to a large ſize, is much uſed in their 
place for the ſaddle and other purpoſes + A few 
camels are found in ſome parts of the country, but 
in general they are fo rare as to be exhibited for a - 
ſhew in many n in the ſame manner as in 
Britain. 8 2 
In the mountainous parts of Italy is uſed, in \the 
| "WAR employments as the mule, an animal perhaps 
elſewhere unknown, hardy, and ſurefooted, called 
the Gimerro or Jumart, which at firſt ſight is hardly 
diſtinguiſhable from the mule in its external appear- 
ance, but is of a different though ſimilar origin, 
being the heterogeneous offspring of a bull and a 
mare, of a horſe and a cow, or of an aſs and a 


cow |. 


* Martyn, p. 84. 
+- Barretti's Italy, vol. 2. p- 187—190, 193s 
t ö vol. 2. Us 92096: | 
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numerous ms! Furniſhed with the fineſt wack} are 


ſaid to bear good fleeces in ſome territories, axis 
that of Padua, and form yy large flocks in others, 


particularly in Abruzzo and Apulia, where the 
management of great part of them is ſimilar to that 


of the ambulatory Spaniſh' flocks ; the ſhepherds 
keeping them in the lofty Appennines of Abruzzo 


during the five warmeſt months of the year, and 
in the hot plains of Apulia during the other ſeven, 


that is, from ſome time in October to about the 


ſame time in May. For the accommodation of 


theſe flocks the government of Naples, in conſidera- 


tion of certain taxes paid by the ſhepherds, furniſhes 
paſtures in Apulia to the extent of 60 Italian 


miles in length and 30 in breadth, capable of feed- 


ing 1, 200, ooo ſheep; but the ancient proprietors of 
the lands, from whom the government purchaſed 
this paſturage for ſeven months annually, have the 
diſpoſal of the graſs during the five ſummer months 
in which the 3 are ! in the mountains os 
Abruzzo 8. 

Herds of wild FR are faid to ſubſiſt in the _ 


pennine foreſts and in the plains of Apulia: Wild 
ſwine, or, as they are more commonly called, wild _ 
| boars, are numerous in the woods and marſhes. Of 
the feathered race, both ſuch as remain all the 
| year in the country, and ſuch as by annual migra- | 


tion viſit it from other regions, the numbers are ſo 


great as to be ſomewhat ſurprizing. Blackbirds, 


R 


thruſhes, 


FT UN 


8 ; ee WR e 
ſmall ſize, forarm among the vaſt plantations of fruit 
trees, and are killed in great quantities on account 
of their fleſh, to a fondneſs for which the —_ 
have had always an uncommon propenſity. Stock- 
doves, quails, and other migratory birds, viſit haly 1 5 
every year in vaſt numbers, and the taking of them 
ceonſtitutes the chief rural ſport of the Italian gentry. 
For this end lofty flender turrets, like cylindrical 
_ pillars with ſmall capitals or caps, are erected on 
ſequeſtered eminences, around which ſtand at pro- 
per diſtances rows of trees planted for the purpoſe, 
and nets extending from tree to tree are fixed in 
ſuch a manner that by means of pullies they fall in 
a a heap by the leaſt effort. A man who fits on the 
top of the turret, when he fees a flock of doves near 
enough his poſt in their flight, hurls a ſtone over 
them by a fling with wonderful dexterity, which 
cauſes them to dart down like lightning and dire& 
their flight beneath the tops of the trees, where 
they daſh againſt the nets, which inftantly fall 
and ſo entangle them that hardly any efcape *. The 
numbers of birds taken in this and other ways are 
ſurprizingly great; for inſtance, in the fmall iftand 
of Capri, not above four miles long, on the coaſt 
of Naples, 160,000 quails, beſide other birds, have 
been netted in one year; even 43,000 have been 
caught in one day, and in the worft years 12,000 
| at leaſt are e Smaller birds nn. 


5 Dale $2) 2. p. 132. 
I Swinburne, vol. 2. p. 5. 


in 


e 


"i tt flights in the — 
cepting that they are previouſly enticed to the area 


the voices of other ſmall birds, which are confined 
in cages in the area for that purpoſe, and which 
occaſionally are nm the fight of 
a tame owl. 


encloſed with nets and trees, called the roccolo, by 


Of all elbe raceiin, this peabevels's:kijwe thai The ta- 
cies of ſpider called the Tarantula has been rendered 
the moft famous by fables propagated concerning 
it. It was fuppoſed to be venomous, particularly 


in Apulia, where it was believed to mfuſe by its 

bite into the human blood a poi 
_ malignancy, that mufic was the only eure. Certain 
tunes were believed to throw the patient into invo- 
luntary fits of the moſt violent dancing, and it was 
 fuppoſed that the venom was thereby expelled ; but 
in modern times the tarantula is conſidered as a 
harmleſs animal, and the whole buſineſs a trick, 
which long deceived the learned, and al: continues 
to deceive the vulgar 5. 


n of fo very ſtrange 


The feas which waſh the __ * Italy 0 its . 


iſlands are copiouffy ſtocked with filh. Thoſe ma- 
rine animals which are called cruſtaceous and teſta- 
ceous tines, ſuch as crabs and lobiters, oyſters and 
ſcollops, are taken in great quantities in the har- 
bour of Taranto, and in the numerous bays and 
creeks throughout the extenſive line of the Italian 
_ coaſt, Befide tword-fiſh, dolphins, pelamides, and 


1 Barrent?'s Italy, vol. 2. p. 153—156. 
9 Swinburne, vol. 1. p. $99—403. 


a great 
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Foſſils. 


taken on the coaſt of North Britain, weighed 460 pounds. 


rA . 
a great variety of other fiſh, vaſt ſhoals of runtifes 5 


make their annual viſit after the vernal equinox, 
coaſting Italy and its iſlands toward the ſeas of 


Greece, and are caught, eſpecially in May and June, 


in the narrow paſſes of the ſea, particularly in the 
Faro of Meſſina, in ſuch quantities as to conſtitute 
the chief part of the animal food uſed by the ſub- 
jects of the king of Naples, beſide a great conſump- 


tion in many places elſewhere ||. 
Whatever may belong to the mineral kingdom 


in this peninſula, no great advantage accrues 


thence to its inhabitants, who in general give little 


attention to the ſubterraneous riches of their coun- 


try. Quarries of excellent marble abound in the 
Appennines, eſpecially near Maſſa Carrara in the 
Tuſcan ſtate. The ſame great chain is in many 
places replete with iron ore, and that part of it 
which runs through the kingdom of Naples is ſaid 
to contain much ore of copper and filver ; but few 
mines are opened, or worked to any conſiderable 
advantage. Theſe volcanic regions are full of ſul- 
phur, and large quantities of it are collected in 


ſome places, as, for inſtance, in the Solfatara of 
Puzzuoli already deſcribed, where ſheds are erected 


for-the purpoſe, and tiles, placed over the vent holes 
of the ſmoke, ſerve as chemical retorts, for the col- 
lacan not only of e but alſo a ſal ammoniac 


| Swinburne, vol. 2. p-. I50—T52, and 399 and 400. The 


tunny is a very large fiſh, claſſed with the mackerel under the 
denomination of ſcomber. One which was ſeen by Mr. Pennant, 


and 
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and contented: alk , In the Calabrian Adj 


nines are ſaid to be aer hills of foſſil ſalt, but the 


mines remain unopened and uſeleſs to the inhabi- 


tants f. Great quantities however of ſalt are made, 
in the ſame manner as in Spain, from ſea- water re- 


ceived into ſhallow ponds within the ſhores, and 


expoſed to the fierce beams of the ſun. 


The different parts of Italy being under Foe da Com- | 
governments, and the encouragements or diſcou- meree. 


ragements of induſtry not every where the ſame, the 


ſtate of commerce is various; more or leſs paſſive 
in the greater part of the peninſula, as in the king- 
dom of Naples and the Pope's dominions; more or 


leſs active in others, as in the Genoeſe and Vene- 


tian territories. Many kinds of manufactures meet 
with ſome degree of attention among the Italians, 


but few to any conſiderable extent or national ad- 


vantage. The greateſt and moſt extenſive is that 
of ſilk, of which large quantities are exported 


wrought, but much alſo is ſent unyrought to fo- 
| reign nations : thus about half of what is produced 
in the kingdom of Naples, which half is ſuppoſed to 
be but little under ar over 400,000-pounds weight, 
is ſent out of the country in its raw ſtate |. A 
manufacture of very ſmall extent or importance 
may perhaps deſerve notice on account of its rarity. 
The Pinna Marina, a bivalved ſhell-fiſh of the muſcle 
tribe, frequently Rang two feet in length, and 


D Swinburne, vol. 2. p. 4. Dictionaire de Ptalic, tome. 2. 
p- 524. N „ 

+ Swinburne, vol. 1. p. 77. 

+ Swinburne, vol. 1. p. 75- 
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amount, cannot from what materials are furniſhed 


* and creeks ——— b 


ticularly in the harbour of Taranto, is furniſhed 
by nature with a large tuft of ſilky filaments, or 
threads, which it throws out to Hoat in the waters, 
in order to allure fmall fiſh- and inſects whidh- © 


makes its prey. Theſe filaments, called Janapenta, - 
are, after undergoing a preparation which reduces 
mmem to leſs than a fifth of their original weight, 
fabricated into ftockings, gloves, caps, and waiſt- 


coats, of a beautiful yellow brown, reſembling bur- 


niſhed gold, or rather that bright :color which is 


ſeen on the backs of ſome ſpecies of flies or beetles $. 


Mirrors and various other forms of glaſs are ſtill 


fupplied by the Venetians to ſeveral foreign coun- 
tries, but the quantity mow exported as :fuppoſed 
not to be above half of what Venice formerly fent 
abroad, before the French and Britons found the 
method of manufacturing glaſs at home. Among 
the exports of Italy, beſide the ſilk and glaſs already 
mentioned, are excellent oil in great quantities, 
wine, freſh and dried fruits, manna, cheeſe, par- 
ticularly that of the Parmeſan and Milaneſe terri- 
tories, brimſtone, marble, paſte, and macaroni of 
various kinds. How the balance of trade between 
Italy and foreign countries may ſtand on the whole 


be aſcertained, but with reſpect to theBritiſh iiſlands 
it is much in favor of this naturally rich /peninfula;; 
the, goods ſent annually from Italy to Britain amount- 


ing to above 680,000 pounds in value, while thoſe 


5 Swinburne, vol. 1. p. 250 and 251. 5 | 
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The figure of this 8 is not leſs 3 1 


able than thoſe of many other countries for the mak - 


ing of a calculation concerning its Area; nor has an 


map of it as yet appeared, on the accuracy of which 
we can rely. Meaſured in the utmoſt extent which 


can be allowed, in a croeked line, from Cape Spar- 


tivento to the extremity of Savoy, it may have a 


length of above 800 Engliſh: miles ; but its dimen- 
ſions ought to be taken in right lines, and its greateſt 
length thus conſidered from Cape Rizzuto to the 


ſummits of the Alps will be found to be about 700 
Englſh org 50 Iriſh miles. Its breadth from the Ad- 
riatic directly acroſs to the Mediterranean varies from 
about 180 to 80 of the former kind of miles, or 

from above 140 to 63 of the latter, but acroſs thoſe 
parts which are called the foot and heel, the breadth 
is far lefs, in one place not above 16 Engliſh miles. 


By a rough calculation we may ſuppoſe its area to 
contain above 52 millions of Engliſh, or above 32 
millions of Iriſh acres. The number of its inhabi- p. Popula- 
tants ſeems not leſs than 16 millions, which, though tion. 
it cannot be ſaid to be ſmall in proportion to the 


area, is yet not half of what might draw ſuſtenance 
from this prolific region. Their diſtribution is leſs 
inequable than that which is obſerved in Spain and 


ſome other countries, yet ſome ſtriking inequalities 


are in this reſpett: alſo to be found ; ſome territories 


J Cuſtom- houſe accounts * before the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons i in 1787. 
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being extremely populous, as thoſe of Genoa, Tues 
ca, and ſeveral others in the north; others very 


thinly peopled, as many parts of the TONE coaſt, 
and the Campagna of Rome, - 
Notwithſtanding ſome conſiderable defects, Italy 


collectively viewed is certainly one of the moſt beau- - 
tiful regions on our globe. Here in a climate of a 


happy temperature, beneath a ſky delightfully ſe: 
rene and clear, ſtreams/ without number, deſcend- 


ing from the heights to the ſeas around, meander 
. through variouſly extending plains and vallies, 
which ſtrike the ſenſes with all the charms of exu- 
berant- fertility, and are - terminated ' by "majeſtic 
ranges of mountains, whoſe ſides are clothed with 


ſtately foreſts interrupted and contraſted here and 
there with naked rocks. In a rich glow of land- 
ſcape we can ſcarcely imagine any tract of the earth 


to ſurpaſs the cultivated parts of this peninſula ; 


ſhaded with woods of olive, orange, almond, citron, 
and other fruit trees, the varied colorings of whoſe 
fruits and leaves exhibit to the eye. a picture of ex- 


traordinary beauty; or covered with vines and in- 
termingled corn; the corn occupying the ſpaces 


between ſtrait rows of tall elms, poplars, or mul- 
berry trees, on which the vines lean as their ſup- 
port, and extend their luxuriant branches from tree 
to tree in the moſt beautiful wreaths or feſtoons; 
the ſmell, meantime, voluptuouſly regaled with a 
variety of grateful odors, which ariſe to perfume 
the air from herbs, flowers, or fruits; while amid 
' theſe vivid groves and ſcenes of laviſh fertility, the 
numerous villages and towns, which are generally 


built 
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bullt on eminences, Ale to the v view, ES UE mag- 
nificent cities, -whoſe ſuperb edifices, together with 
their exquiſite paintings, ſtatues, and venerable 
monuments of antiquity, are the admiration of 


1 7 


Europe“ : 
Plains, WEIS of — — a EY but not 2 


barren, aſpect are to be found in ſome parts of this 
peninſula, particularly in Apulia, where a perſon 
may travel many miles without meeting with any 


ſhelter to ſhield him from the broiling heats of 
ſummer f Widely ſpread plantations alſo, we muſt 
confeſs, in the extenſive plains of Italy, eſpecially 
in Lombardy, though they at firſt by their rich- 
neſs aſtoniſh and delight, yet, after a little famili- 
arity, grow rather dull and fatiguing to the view, 
from the ſameneſs of the objects, and the too great 
quantity of wood, which precludes all profped f. 


But the flattiefy of plains, and the fafneneſs of ob. 


jets are by no means the predominant features 
of Italian landſcape. - The country is in general 


uneven, and the feenery varied without end. 
Wild daſhes of rock often break the uniformity 


A very ;ngenions 2 learned genesen, who trevelled 
much, but never publiſhed any account of his travels, alſured me 
that he was ſo enraptured with the rich profpe&s in Italy, that 
he was more than once tempted to fall on his knees, and ariſe his 
hands in extacy to Heaven, to thank God for his bounty to 


man. See alſo Swinburne, vol. 1 P. 135, 30, 362, 363. 


vol. 2. p. 464, &c. en tome F. P. 193. tome 3: N 
p. 5—8. | 
7 Swinburne, WY 1. p. 137, 1762 


t Swinburne, vol. 1. py 96. n p. 487. Richars, tome. 
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of the green foreſt ; villages, convents, and villas 


appear ſeated in the 6 of the mountains; and, 
among a multitude of other objects, the ſlender 


turrets, erected on commanding points for the 


catching of birds, add ſomewhat to the variety and 


beauty of the whole 8. Even the ſeas, which waſh 


this favored region, wear an aſpect which an inha- 
bitant of the north of Europe may not very readily 
conceive; their ſm clear, azure waters, par- 
ticularly i in the bays on the coaſt of Naples, refle&- 


ing, like a mirror, vaſt maſſes of ſuperimpending : 


rock, rich groves, and other . of thoſe de- 


82 18 . . BE 
But 
$ Swinburne, yol. 2. p- 107. se⸗ alſo Moore? 5 View vol. 
g. letter 70. | 


[| Swinburne, vol. 2. p. 49. The beauties of Italy how been 
celebrated by many poets from Virgil to the preſent time. 1 
take the liberty of inſerting here a few lines on the 0 from 


my countryman Goldſmith. 


Far to the right where Appennine aſcends, 
Bright as the ſummer Italy extends. 

Her uplands ſloping deck the mountain's fide, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
Where oft ſome temple's mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the ſcene. 

Could nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 
The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt: 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found 

That proudly riſe, or humbly court the ground: 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks the varied year, 
Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern ſky 

With vernal blooms that bloſſom but to die; 


heſe 


4 1 41 „ 


_ nd the pomp of landſcape, which 1 


difplaye, the ; philanthropic traveller has often to 
lament that: the encouragement . of the artizan is, 


beyond all due proportion, greater than that of the 
peaſant who cultivates the ſoil, and that while ci- 
ties, churches, and palaces, are embelliſhed: with 
all the power of art, the huſbandman is oppreſſed 


and agriculture languiſhes; hence miſery dwells by 


the ſide of magnificence, and deſerts approach the 
moſt proudly decorated cities, particularly Rome. 
Such a negle& of agriculture, however, as is ac- 
companied with a paucity of inhabitants, is, not. to 


be ſuppoſed general in this prolific region. It is 


| chiefly obſerved in the Pope's. dominions, and in 


the kingdom of Naples, particularly in the coaſts 


of the Ionian ſea. In both theſe realms. are ſeen 


large tracts of excellent land, not only waſte, but, 


in their preſent condition, ſcarcely able 3. their 
marſhes and ſtagnant waters, derived from over- 


flowing rivers or ſprings, infecting the air with 


noxious vapors ; which waters, by being conduQ- 


ed in proper channels, might be made to contribute 
much to fertility, beauty, and population “. 


A 


35 


The cities of Italy are uncommonly ſplendid, | OO 


adorned with magnifean churches, ae and 


Theſe here diſporting own the kintred ſoil, 


Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toily 


Whillt ſea born gales their gelid wings 8 5 

To winnow iragrance o'er the OP l 

3 Goldſmith's Traveller. 
® Moore's View, wi 2. letter $5» 83, 4 | Swinburne, 

vol. 1. p. 280, 296, 362. Dictionaire de Italie, cc. 
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other ſtructures; in the building and emb 
of which the excellent marble quarries of the Fa 
pennine have been of "great utility. In its numé⸗- 
Tous churches Italy has no rival, ſup 8 
ed, as they + are, by the hands of the ableſt painters, 
architects, and ſculptors: Aqueducts and fountains 
for che ſupplying of water contribute at once to the 
ornament 'and accommodation of the Italian cities; 
but the porticos, which are alſo found in ſome, 
| though they ſerve as a defence againſt hot ſunſhine, 
and rain, detract ſomewhat, in ſeveral inſtances, 
from the beauty of the ſtreets to which they be. 
long. Some of theſe cities are to be ſelected and 
briefly deſcribed according” to the contrafted Pin 
of this work. 2 
In the midſt of a naked; filent, and deſert plain, 
bounded on one fide by the Mediterranean, and on 
the other by chains of hills which ſeem to form, 
as It were, a beautiful amphitheatre crowned with 
towns, villages, and villas, ſtands the moſt renown- 
ed city of Rome in melancholy majeſty, at the diſ. 
tance of 16 miles from the ſea, and about 12 from 
the amphitheatre of hills above mentioned, on an 
une ven ground conſiſting chiefly of ſeven ſmall hills, 
or eminences of little r on both ſides of the 


1 


Saint Angelo, 1 of ; _ — ornament- 
ed with a baluſtrade and ſtatues. The greater part 
of the modern city is built on the ancient Campus 
Martius. The whole circuit of Rome may ſome- 
what exceed 12 or 13 Engliſh miles, but not much 
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ruins. 


beggarly, intereſting” and vulgar objects. But 


reſidence in ſummer, and is ſaid to contain no 


1 * K E v. 


above a third part of the ineluded area is — 
to be occupied eee a Nuoc more 3 


about me e ee 250 abcr be — 
invipat ſtreets; of which that which Beard 


the M the Corſo ĩs the moſt frequented, are - 
long, ſpacious; and ſtrait; but, as neither theſe nor 


any others are liglited with lamps, all Rome wou d 
be quite dk t night, were itmot chat Tonſs de- 
vout people keep candles burning VE ban 
ſtatues of the Bleſſed Virgin. : 


\ The inferior ftreets and hokifes bf: aut ty _ | 


mean enough, and Rome, taken all together in one 
view, is a motley compoſition” of magnificent and 


the magnificent and intereſting, which conſiſt of 
churches, palaces, and monuments of _—_— 
are ſuch as to render this metropolis of Italy, and 

ſeat of the ſupremè pontiff, the center of excellence 
in all things which regard architecture, painting, 
and ſculpture. The maſter pieces of theſe arts are 
ſo numerous, that x deſcription of them would fill ets 


many volumes, and a year's reſidence of a ſtrafiger 


is hardly ſufficient to viſit and ſurvey them alt wirt 
attention. The palaces are the property of various 
noble families, excepting three which belong to the 
Pope. That, of theſe three, which is joined to the 
church of Saint John Lateran, is but occafionally 
inhabited by his Holineſs; that which is built on 
the Quirinal-hill, or Monte Cavallo, is his gong 


er 


St. Peter's 
Church. 


ff _-: 


fewer than 1700 rooms or apartments; but the 


Vatican, his chief palace, built on an eminence on 


the weſtern bank of the Tiber, contiguous to Saint 


Peter's church, whence is an aſcent by great ſtairs, : 


A 


is an immenſe and moſt ſumptuous,” but irregular E 
ſtructure, et- 22 courts, and aBw8ve 400 


apartments. The moſt curious and valuable of 


its buildings is its rar, conſtructed nearly in the 


form of the letter T, an tontaining the richeſt col- 


lection of books in the world, a collection which 
is ſaid to conſiſt of near 80,000 volumes. The pa- 
lace of the Vatican communicates by a covered 
way, or vaulted paſſage, with the caſtle of Saint | 
Angelo, a famous fortreſs which commands the 
city, but which is incapable of withſtanding the re- 
gular attacks of an army according to the Preſent 


mode of warfare +. 


Of the zoo churches, which contribute with the 
palaces and other ſuperb ſtructures to the ſplendor 
'of this moſt celebrated metropolis, that of Saint 
John Lateran is the firſt in dignity, as being the me- 


tropolitan church of the ſupreme Pontiff; but that 


which is dedicated to Saint Peter may fairly be pro- 


nounced, when conſidered in all points at once, to 


be the nobleſt pile of building in the world. How 
its magnitude may appear to an obſerver, who ap- 
proaches it, we yy endeavour to conceive from 


* Some 7 above I 2,000 rar of which 6000 are he- 
bitable lodging rooms. 


+ For an account of Rome, See Dictionaire de Plralie, uber | 
the article Rome, Vatican, &. Moore's View, vol. 2. letters 


35, 36, 37, 38, 39» 40, 41+ Richard, tome 5. all through. 
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its vaſt dimenſions which are greater than thoſe of . 
Saint Paul's cathedral in London; its length, taken 
on the outſide, being 704 feet; its breadth 493; 
and its height from the pavement to the top of the 
croſs, which crowns the cupola, 435. As the ob- 
ſerver Mvances to examine the immenſe fabric, 


he enters a great area of an oval form, perhaps 


never equalled in magnificence by any area placed 
before a building, in the middle of which ſtands, 
on à high pedeſtal, a moſt majeſtic Egyptian 
obeliſk of granite 72 feet in height, without reckon- 


ing that of the pedeſtal below and the croſs above, 


all which together make an elevation of near 130 
feet above the pavement. Two very beautiful 


fountaing at equal diſtances from the obeliſk, one 
on each ſide, inceſſantly play, and refreſh the air 


with ſtreams of clear water. The area is encloſed 
by a ſplendid piazza, or colonnade crowned with a 
baluſtrade, ornamented with a great number of ſta- 


' tues. The colonnade conſiſts of four rows of ſtate- 


ly pillars above 40 feet high, which form three walks 


leading to a ſquare court in the front of the church. 


The end of this court, which is contiguous to the 


oval, and oppoſite to the church, is open; but its 
two ſides are formed by two magnificent porticos, 
which conduct to the great ſtair-caſe, extending the 
whole breadth of the court, and compoſed of 24 


marble ſteps, which forms the aſcent to the en- 


trance of this aſtoniſhing temple. The inſide lined 
with the moſt precious marble, and adorned with 
all the powers of painting and ſculpture, preſents 
to the eye ſuch a multitude df beautiful objects, that 
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ſcarcely any room can be concelied Gs the recep-. | 
tion of more, yet diſpoſed with ſuch conſummate art 
that none ſeem ſuperfluous, So dazzled is the ſight 


With the profuſion and variety of riches and orna- 
ments, that 120 great lamps of ſolid ſilver, which 


flame inceffantly night and day around the great 


altar, almoſt eſcape the obſervation of the viſitant, = 


being, as it were, loſt in the general blaze of deco- 
ration. In the building and embelliſhing of this 
unparalleled ſtructure above 100 years were ſpent 


during the reigns of ſeveral ſucceſſive Popes, and 


a ſum of money probably exceeding eleven millions 
of Britiſh pounds expended. Notwithſtanding its 
enormous ſize, its characteriſtics are airy lightneſs. 
and exquiſite elegance, not gloomy greatneſs or. 
heavy ſolidity. Perhaps i its only defect may be, that 
it appears not at firſt view to be of ſo vaſt a magni- 

tude as it really is, and conſequently ſtrikes not the 


ſpe&tator immediately with all that idea of ſublimi- 
ty which might be expected from its prodigious di- 


menſions I. 


The ſecond city in magnitude and population i in 


the Pope's dominions, next after Rome, is Bologna, 


which is alſo accounted the ſecond city in the world, 
next after the ſame, in reſpect of paintings and the 
works of ſculpture, eſpecially the former. It is 
ſituate about 180 miles northweſt of Rome, vithin 


+ Moore, vol. 2. letter 37. Piozzi, P» 378—2381. Diction- 
aire de Vitalie, tome 2. p. 446—458. Richard, tome 5. p- 
313-—354- Lady Miller's Travels, vol. 2. p. een 
The dimenſions are taken from Lalande. 
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aboux 8 miles of the foot of the Agpiaitic, and near , 
the river Rheno, 'in a plain ſo exuberantly fertile as 


to have procured to this city among the Italians 
the title of Bologna the Fat. It is handſomely and 
5 regularly built, but the ſtreets are too narrow for 
the porticos with which they are lined, and it is 
ſaid to have an the whole, rather a melancholy than, 


a lively appearance, It probably contains little: leſs 
than 80,000 ſouls; it has a circuit of 5 or 6 miles, 
and is environed with a ſimple wall of brick, with- 
out a ditch or other fortifications: Belogna from 
its oblong figure i is ſaid to reſemble a ſhip, of which 
the main-maſt is repreſented by the old brick tower 
of Afinelli, 330 feet high, built in the beginning 


of the twelfth century 5. 


Ferrara, another city in the IF 8 F 
environed with a wall and ditches, and remarkable 
among the Italian cities chiefly for its very thin po- 
pulation in proportion to its magnitude, ſtands: act 


the diſtance of near 30 miles from Bologna, on a 
ſmall influent ſtream of the Po, called Po Morte, 


in a level country of great fertility, but of an un- 
wholeſome air, by reaſon of neglected marſhes and 
other ſtagnant waters. Though large and- beauti- 
ful, with lofty houſes and wide ſtrait ſtreets, it is“ 
ſo ill ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe. number has 


gradually leſſened ſince the year 1597, when it fell 
under the dominion of the Pope, that graſs grows 


in its e, and it is even ſaid by ſome to con- 


F Didionaire de FItalie; tome 1. 1 — Moore's View, 
vol. 1. letters 2% 28 A 20 P. 535 54. 


tain 


Padua. 


Venice. 


i 


tain more houſes than people; while others aſſign 
to it a population of near 15, ooo ||. 
A city alſo of decayed population, though under 


* 


a different government, as being ſituate in the Ve- 
netian territories, is Padua, which once could boaſt 
of 100,000 inhabitants, but at preſent is ſuppoſed 


to contain but 30,000, fo that, as at Ferrara, but 


in a leſs degree, graſs grows from the interſtices be- 
| tween the ſtones with which the ſtreets are paved. 


It is ſeated 25 miles from Venice, on the rivers 
Brenta and Bacchilione, in a very fertile plain bor- 
dered with hills. It conſiſts of two principal parts, 
the old and new town; the latter built round the 
former in the manner of ſuburbs, and each encloſ- 
ed with a wall. The whole may be about 8 miles 
in circumference, but great part of the ſpace within 
is waſte, many houſes are deſerted, and the ſtreets 
are too narrow for the- height of the buildings and 


for the porticos, all which contribute to give it an 


air of ſadneſs or gloom. Among its buildings is 
the town-houſe, where the courts of juſtice are held, 
on the ſecond floor of which is the hall of audience, 


remarkable for its vaſt dimenſions, being a ſingle 


room, not ſupported by pillars, 300 feet long, 100 

broad, and near 100 high; its cieling adorned with 

aſtronomical and other paintings *. | 
At the bottom, or norweſtern part of the. g 


Acdriatic gulf is formed what is called oy ſome 


11 Di&ionaire de PTtalie, tome 1. p. 43 2—435. Piozzi, 
p. 166. Richard, tome 2. p. 153.—160. e 
*Dictionaire de l' Italie, tome 2. p. 215—221. Moore, 
vol. 1. letters 23, _ Richard, tome 2. p. 9 


kind 
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kind of inner gulf, or rather a ſhallow baried 


bay, ſeparated from the main Adriatic by a chain 
of iſlands and ſand-banks, which breaks the force 
ol winds and waves, ſo as to render the bay within 


comparatively tranquil, and ſecure from the vio- 
lence of ſtorms. This portion of ſea is called the 
Lagune, or Lakes, by the Italians, though it is 


only one continued tract of water, and has a very 


uneven bottom, conſiſting moſtly of innavigable : 
ſhallows, between which are many winding naviga- | 


ble channels. In the midſt of this uncommonly 


circumſtanced watery ſpace, at the diſtance of 4 or 


' 5 miles from the chain of iſlands above mentioned, 


and as many from the main land of Italy, ſtands 
the moſt celebrated city of Venice, built on about 
150 iſlets, which are joined together by bridges, 
forming from the ſingularity of its ſituation an ex- 
traordinary object of curioſity, for it appears as if 


it had emerged from the boſom of the deep, and 


preſents to the approaching mariner the ſemblance 
of a floating city. Hence it has been compared to 


a ſhip of immenſe magnitude reſting on the water 


and acceſſible only by boats. Without walls, ci- 
tadel, or any conſiderable fortifications, it is deem- 


ed impregnable, nor has an enemy attempted to 


beſiege it during 13 centuries ſince its firſt founda- 
tion. Veſſels can approach it only by the chauaels 


between the ſhallows which are unknown to ſtrang- 


ers. Some of theſe channels are marked with rows. 
of poles or ſtakes, but ſhould an enemy advence to 


9 Ganganelli's letters. 


make 


1 1 A. L. v. 


make an attack, the removal of theſe marks would 1 
= render the attempt abortive. - 

E ©, Venice is ſaid to be fix. miles in circuity * to 
x contain 150,000 inhabitants, beſide thoſe who dwell 
v1 ſome. ſmall iſlands near it, particularly that of 
Murano, about a mile diſtant from the city, which 
is inhabited by about 20,000 people, among whom 
is a great manufacture of mirrors and ether works. 
of glaſs. The houſes of Venice are founded on 
W— piles of wood ſunk into the ſea and iſleks on which 
bl this extraordinary city is built. Its ſtreets are nar- 

p | | row, and ſo crooked, as to render it a kind of la- 
4 byrinth almoſt inextricable to a ſtranger. ' A con- 
J ſiderable part of the ſpace compriſed within the li- 

mits of Venice is occupied by canals, or rather em- 
banked channels of the ſea, which interſect it in all 
directions, and divide it into very many ſeparate 
cluſters of buildings. Some of thefe canals are 
faced on both ſides with quays; others fill the en- 
tire ſpace between the rows of houſes, forming, as 
it were, ſtreets of water, and waſhing the walls of 
the buildings to the height of 4 or 5; feet above their 
foundations; but as bridges are erected over the ca- 
nals, and the houſes have doors opening toward 
the ſtreets as well as toward the water, a perſon 
may, by taking long circuits, go on foot from 
almoſt any one part of the town to another. The 
floors of the houſes, inſtead of wood, are made of 
a brilliant gloſſy plaiſter of a red color. The prin- 
cipal apartments are on the ſecond floor, the firſt 
being generally filled with lumber 
The bridges conſiſt of a ſingle arch each without 


battlements, and as the town ler all low and level, 
they 
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they are aſcended by ſteps of ſtairs, which are made 
of a hard white lippery kind of ftone brought from 
Iftria. In this marine city land-carriages are un- 


known, and horſes, and other beaſts of burden, 


are never feen, except when they are brought from. 
the main-land to be exhibited as a ſhew. Boats 


called gondolas, of which above 10,000 are faid to 


ply in the Venetian canals, many of them elegantly 
decorated, but all of them black, ſupply the place | 


of coaches, ſedans, and all ſuch vehicles. 

Of all the watery defiles, which interfe& this 
wonderful city, by far the greateſt and moſt beau- 
tiful is the Grand Canal, which, flanked on each 


ſide with magnificent palaces, churches, and ſpires, 


holds a ſerpentine courſe, nearly in form of the let- 


ter 8, through the middle of Venice, dividing it 
into two almoſt equal parts. Over the middle, 


which is the narroweſt part of this canal, ſtands the 


famous bridge called the Rialto, all built of White 


marble, and confiſting of a ſingle arch, go feet 
wide acroſs the canal, 24 high, and 45 broad. It 


is furniſhed with battlements, but its beauty is much 


leſſened by two rows of ſhops, which are built upon 


it, and divide its A ſurface into three ſmall 
ſtreets. 


The moſt beautiful part of Venice, and the only 


part of it which can be called a ſquare, in the Eng- 
liſh fignification of the word, is the place of Saint 
Mark, which is a kind of irregular quadrangular 
ſpace, conſiſting of two places or ſquares, the whole 
1100 feet in its utmoſt length, and ſurrounded with 


ſuch buildings, all oo in their kind, and very | 
different 
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different among themdebves, as to tute one 
the nobleſt and moſt intereſting ſquares. in the : 
world. On the ſouthern fide, where it opens to 
the fea, are two lofty. pillars of granite, about 60 
paces aſunder, one of which has on its top the 
figure of a winged lion-in braſs, the other the ſtatue - 
of Saint Theodorus. Among the magnificent build- 
ings which encloſe this celebrated ſquare, two may 

be noticed, the Ducal Fes and the church of | 

Saint Mark. 

Ihe Ducal palace, or r palace of Saint Mark, is 
an immenſe quadrangular building, all of marble, 
and ſuperbly decorated both within and without. 
This ſumptuous edifice is not only the refidence of 
the Doge, or ſupreme magiſtrate of the Venetian 
ſtate, but contains alſo ſeveral halls and chambers, 
in which the ſenate, and the different councils and 
tribunals aſſemble. The lower gallery, or piazza 
mm the palace, is called the Broglio, and ſerves 
a place for walking, for converſation, and for 

the rranuBting of buſineſs, to the nobles of Venice, 
to whom it is appropriated. | 
In the northern part of the ſquare the patriarchal 
church of Saint Mark preſents itſelf to view, one 
of the richeſt and moſt extenſive in the world, of 
nearly a ſquare form, crowned with five domes, 
of which the middle is the higheſt and greateſt. 
Over the principal of the five brazen gates which 
open in its front facing the palace, are the figures 
of four horſes in gilt braſs, of a moſt ſtriking ap- 
pearance and admirable workmanſhip, which were 
removed from Rome to Conſtantinople by Conſtan- 
tine 
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| tine the Great, and thence to Venice, among other 
plunder, by the Venetians in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. The church, both on 


the outſide and on the inſide, eſpecially the latter, 255 


is inlaid, or incruſted, with marble of various co- 
lors, intermixed with other precious kinds of ſtone, 
ſo as to exhibit a , moſt beautiful Moſaic work; but, 

on the whole, the decorations of this church, the 
fruit of vaſt expence and labor, are not diſpoſed 
with ſuch a taſte as to produce a correſponding ef- 
fect when ſurveyed by a traveller. The ſteeple, or 
belfry, of this church is quite ſeparate from it and 
inſulated as is the manner in Italy. It is a ſquare 


tower of brick, ſtanding in an angle of the ſquare 


on the eaſt of the church, 25 feet broad on each 
ſide, and riſing to the height of 320 feet, including 
the figure of an angel at top, 18 feet high, of gilt 
copper, which ſerves as a weathergock, ſhewing 
with its hand the direction of the wind. The af- 
cent of this tower infide is a ſpiral inclined plane 
of ſo eaſy a ſlope that a perſon WT go up it all the 
way on horſeback. _ 

The arſenal of Venice is conſidered as an object 
of curioſity. It is a ſeparate incloſure, eaſt of the 


city, above two miles in circuit, ſurrounded with 


high walls, with one great entrance or door, and 
containing not only the military and naval ſtores 
of the ſtate, but alſo the docks, gallies and other 
armed veſſels. Ships of great burden cannot come 
ſo far as the city, and for the reception of ſuch are 
chiefly the two inlets or harbours of Malamocco and 
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Mantua. 


1 . 


Lido, in the long chair of iſlands which thee 
l e, e N ; 
Mantua, capital of a Micky being 11 ſame 
name, once fo populous as to contain near 65,000 
inhabitants, but now hardly furniſhed with 1 5,000, 
is a large handſome city with wide ftrait ſtreets, 
but remarkable at preſent only for its ſituarlon. 
Seated in an ifland environed by a lake which is 
formed by the river Mintio, it is acceſfible Aal 
two cauſeways carried through the lake; a fitua- 


tion which, with its fortifications, renders it a place 


of extraordinary ſtrength, but at the ne time of 
an unwholeſome air 7. . 

Milan, bearihg among the tratians the epithet 
of Great, and ſituate in a moſt fertile plain, twelve 


miles from the foot of the Alps, between the rivers 
Adda and Tecino, with which it has a navigable 


communication by canals, is of a circular form, 


and, in reſpect of magnitude, the ſecond of the 


Italian cities, its circuit being near ten miles, but 
in refpe& of population. not more than the third or 
fourth, the number of its inhabitants not much 


_ exceeding, perhaps not amounting to 140,000. 


The houfes are lofty, and the ſtreets broad, but the 
manner in which they are paved indicates an ari- 
e ſpirit. of government, the flag ſtones beg 


For Venice * Moore's View of Italy, vol. 1. letters 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Dictionaire de VFItalie, tome 2. p- 628—640. 
Richard, tome 2. p. 244 39. Spes s Travels, Dublin 
1767, p. 6—16. 5, | 

s DiRionaire de FItalie, tome 2. p. Ns Richard, | 
tome. 1. p. | 


- 


the wheels of carriages may ga ſmoothly Sie? 
them, and only the rough pavement left för foot 


paſſengers. Milan is commanded by a citadel of 


a regular hexagonal form, flanding to the north ß 
dhe city, and is ericompaſſed with walls, which are 
too extenſwe 1 to ve cy defended againſt A hoſtile 


army. 


the world, and the moſt confiderable building in 


Italy next after the church of Saint Peter. It is 
| $00 feet long, 200 feet broad without reckoning the 
projeQing parts, and near 400 feet high; all feem- 
ingly built of folid white marble, but in fact built 
of brick and hned with that beautiful ſtone; crowd- 


ed with fome thouſands of fine paintings and works 


of ſculpture, and containing the richeft|treafury in 
Italy next after that of Loretto; but the decora- 
tions, though of immenſe value, ſeem not to be 
arranged to advantage, and the vaſt fabric cannot 
be ſaid to have much more than a folemn ſadneſs 
and gloomy dignity; neither is it yet completely 
finiſhed, though the work has Bern! in t above 


three centuries paſt. 


Milan alſo boaſts of its Audi library, one 
of the moſt valuable in the world; but the number 
of its books, which are ſaid to confift of 86, oo, 
including 14,000 manuſcripts, ſeems to be. exag- 
gerated. In this city is alſo a vaſt and elegant thea- 


tre, capable of containing commodiouſly 4000 ſpec- 
Vol. II. D . tators, 


In the center of Milan riſes the duomo or cathe;' 
dral, accounted the greateſt Gothic ſtructure in 
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tators *, Among the objects in the neighbourhood 
of this city is the houſe of the Marquis of Simo- 


netta, at the diſtance of two miles, which is ſaid 
to give ſo extraordinary an echo, that the laſt fyl- 


lable of a word is repeated about 40 times. 


In an angle formed by the confluent ſtreams of 
the Po and the ſmaller of the two rivers which 
bear the name of Doria, and toward the high wel- 
tern point of the immenſe triangular valley which 


is comprehended between the Appennines, the 
Alps, and the Adriatic, ftands, in a delightful 


ſituation, Turin the capital of Piedmont, and reſi- 
dence of the Sardinian monarch, one of the moſt 
beautiful cities of all Italy. In its figure it ap- 


proaches a circle or oval, and has been compared to 


a ſtar with rays, its principal ſtreets, all broad and 
ſtrait, with fine lofty uniform houſes, diverging 
from the middle ſpace with great regularity, inſo- 
much that from the central point they may be ſeen 


at once, each terminating with ſome beautiful view. 
It has four noble gates. It is ſuppoſed to contain 


near 70,000 inhabitants, though it has but about 


three miles of circuit. It is ſtrongly fortified, and- 


its citadel, which is a regular pentagon, is account- 
ed one of the beſt fortreſſes in Europe. Among a 


number of ſumptuous edifices, which adorn this 


moſt elegant city, is a very ſplendid palace of the 
king; and among the ornaments of its environs 


* For Milan ſee Dit. de Vitalie, tome 2. p. 76—$3. Kore, 
vol. 3. letter 79. Piozzi, p. 55—68. Bonneval's Memoirs, 


London, 1734. p. 77. Richard, tome. 1. p- 221259. . x 
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are the Valentino and V. nar 
the ſame monarch; the former about a mile diſtant 
toward the | fo 


diterranean, which forms a harbour deep, capaci- 


ous, and ſafe, excepting that it is too much expoſ- 


ed to the ſouthweſt wind, appears the ſtately city 


of Genoa, riſing in form of a theatre from the curv- 


ed ſhore up the acclivity of a rocky hill, which ap- 


pears as if it were ſcooped for the purpoſe, and form- 


ing a moſt magnificent object to mariners, as, in 


reſpe& of its buildings, it is a moſt ſplendid city, 
being ſtiled by the Italians Genoa the Superb. 

That which is called the New Street, paved with 
lava, and formed throughout by two rows of large 


and elegant palaces of indeſcribable beauty, em- 
belliſned without as well as within, with marble 


and paintings, is probably the fineſt ſtreet in the 
world. The houſes of this town are in general 


high, many of them having ſix or ſeven ſtories. 
They are flat roofed, and many of them alſo have 


parapets or baluſtrades with flower pots on them, 


or terraces with ſmall patches of earth planted with 
fruit-trees, ſo as to look like little hanging gardens: 
but, excepting a very ſmall number, the ſtreets are 
ſo narrow, ſome being only ſix feet wide, that the 


ſun's rays can never ſtrike the pavement. From 


this narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the nature of the 


+ Di&. de FItalie, tome 2. p · 602—608., .Piozzi, hy 5 : 
34 Miller's Travels, vol. 1. p. 116—128, = 
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auth, 10 Latten 33 miles toward. hs | 
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; „„ 
ground, chis town admits not the uſe of ſack car- 
riages as coaches,” fo: that thoſe who are too proud 
to walk are carried only in ſedans. or : litters. It 
is fortified by two walls, one within the other; 
is about 6 miles in compaſs, and may contain near 
100,000: inhabitants, many of whom are much 
crowded in their er as great part of the 


area of the town is occupied by churches, convents, 
and gardens. 'The environs have alſo an uncom- 


mon appearance, many country _ 25 the N 


Parma. 


Florence. 


and conſtructed with ſuch art, that the ſmalleſt 


being built on ſteep rocks f. 


In a fine plain, and on the little river * 
which runs to the Po, ſtands the beautiful, but de- 
elining city of Parma, with wide, ſtrait, and regu- 
larly built ſtreets, a population of near 40,000, a 


furrounding wall above three miles in circuit, a 


citadel and other fortifications, but remarkable 


- chiefly for its theatre built of wood, the fineſt at 


preſent in the world, but very ſeldom uſed, capa- 
ble of accommodating at leaſt 8000 ſpectators 9, 


whiſper pronounced on the age i is ny heard 
in all parts of the houſe f. | 
In the midſt of a delightful valley, 1 


| almoſt. on all ſides by an amphitheatre of hills, and 


perhaps more adorned with villas than any other 


t DiR. de Italie, tome 1. p. bene * Patty's Tra 


* 


83, 84. Miller, vol. 5 p. 1 
Some ſay, 12,000 or 14,000. 

I Dag. de Pltale, towe 2.'p. 252—259. Moore, el f 
letter 78. Richard, tome 2. p. I5—35. 


or 
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part of Italy, ſtands Florence, the capital of Tu. 


cany, unequally divided by tlie river Arno, over 


which are four ſtately bridges, all in fight one f 


another, of which that which is called the bridg 


of the Trinity is uncommonly elegant, built en- 
tirely of white | marble, and ornamented with four 
beautiful ſtatues repreſentiug the four ſeaſons. The 


walls and fortifleations of Florence have no gteat 


ſtrength; its figure is nearly round, or oval, its 


circuit about 6 miles, and the number of its inha- 


bitants ſuppoſed to be 80,000. From its own 
beauty and that of the country in which it is ſitu- 


ate, it has obtained the title of Florence the Fair. 
The buildings are conſtructed in a handſome ſtile; 
many of the ſtreets wide and ſtrait, all of them ex- 


tremely clean, ad paved with broad ſtones, which 


are ſo chiſeled as to prevent the horſes from ſlip- 


ping. Among the numerous edifices decorated 
with paintings and ſtatues is the cathedral, a vaſt 
and moſt elegant fabric, 490 feet long, 370 broad, 


and 385 high to the top of the croſs, ſo eneruſted, 


on the outſide as well as within, with the fineſt 
variegated marble, that it appears as if it were all 


made of painted ivory. But that which ſeems to be 
the moſt remarkable object at Florence is its fartious 
gallery, compoſed of three great Corridors, two of 
which; near 53700 long each, are parallel, and are join- 


ed by the third on the ſouth 100 feet long. This 


noble gallery communicates with the Pallazzo Pitti, 
or new palace of the Great Duke, anid alſo with the 
old. It confifts of a ſeries of apartments which 
contain, among other cutiolities, a collection by 

h many 


* 
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many thought the fineſt in the world, of the ** 
of painters and ſculptors, many of them ancient *. 


The ſmall iſland of Capri ſhelters'in ſome degree 
from ſoutherly winds a deep, capacious, and beau- 


tiful bay, over whoſe ſhores around hangs a noble 
amphitheatre of wooded hills, and which, with a 
diameter of about 12 miles, has nearly the form of 
a ſemicircle, excepting that, by the intruſion of a 
promontory, it is, as it were, divided into two 
- bays, ſo as ſomewhat to reſemble the figure of three. 
From the northern margin of the more eaſtern of 
theſe bays riſes the city of Naples, in the manner 
of. a theatre, up the gentle and irregular acclivity, 
of a chain of rich fruitful hills, which ſtand on its 


northern fide. | Accommodating itſelf to the cur- 
vature of the ſhore it preſents to the ſouth the form 


of a-creſcent, commanding a glorious view of the 


fiery Veſuvius, the glafly bay with its impending 


groves, and a variety of other fine objects, and af- 


fording at the ſame time in itſelf an admirably fine 


ſight to navigators in the bay, though no ſuch fabric 


as Saint Peter's church in Rome, or Saint Paul's 


in London, towers above the reſt in Tupereminent | 
majeſty. | | 


Being conſiderably more than nine miles in com- 


| paſs, inhabited by 350,000 ſouls, and being the 
| metropolis of the Neapolitan kingdom, which is 
the e of the Italian ſtates, Naples ought to 


* Moore's Italy, vol. 3. letter 71, 72. Dict. de Italie, 


tome I. p. 447—454 and 489—494. Piozzi, p. 217. Richard, 
tome 3: p. 8 9 8251 2 vol. 2. p. 69—113. 
be 


p. 1 n Moore, vol. 2. letter 55 
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be accounted; were it not for the unrivalled cele- 
brity of Rome, the capital of all Italy. Its walls 
are uſeleſs as a fortification, and its fortreſſes, the 


chief of which is the caſtle of Saint Elmo which 
overlooks the city from the weſt, are more calcu- 
lated to awe the citizens than to protect them againſt 


a foreign force. The houſes are generally five 
or ſix ſtories high with battlements at top and flat 
Toofs, on which are numbers of flower vaſes and 
fruit trees in boxes -of earth, all which have an 


_ agreeable effect on the eye which views the city 


from a commanding point. The pavements are of 
ſquare pieces of dark-colored lava. The ſtreets in 
the center of the city are ſo narrow in proportion 
to the height of the buildings, as to be thereby 


rendered gloomy and cloſe; but Naples can boaſt 
of ſome fine ſquares and ſtreets equalled by few i in 


Europe, as the ſtreet of ener- Nen which 
are open to the bay +. Ja 
Of all the manſions of the Neapolitan onde, 


in the eity of Naples and its environs, the greateſt 
is the palace of Caſerta, ſituate 16 miles north of 
Naples, at the foot of a chain of hills which branch 


from the Appennine. This palace, hardly equalled 


by any in Europe in ſize and ſolidity, is admirable 


for the vaſt dimenſions of its apartments, the bold 


ſpan of their cielings, the beauty and excellence of 


the materials employed in the building and the de- 
corating of it, and for the extraordinary Trend 


+ Swinburne,_vol. 2. P- 33 3. Dia. de PItalie, t. tome 2. 
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of the maſonry. It riſes with five great Korea all 
around. The two. principal paints are 787 feet in 


length each; the two other ſides each 616. The 
interior of this immenſe. edifice is divided into To 

| courts, and in the middle of the palace is a 
magnificent ſtaircaſe crowned with a circular — 
which affords a communication to my ſet of aparh- 
ments J. 


The laſt deſeribed city, like many other nw 


in the Neapolitan dominions, owes its name and 
its origin to Grecian coloniſts ; theſe enterpriſ- 
ing people having, in the ages wah followed the 
Trojan war, formed ſo many ſettlements on the 
coaſts of ſouthern Italy, that moſt of what is now 
called the kingdom of Naples acquired the name of 


Magna Grecia, or Great Greece. What other 
nations had, before the arrival of theſe emigrants | 
from Greece, made this charming peninſula their 

place of abode, we cannot poſhbly diſcover with 
certainty at this diſtance of time ; the accounts of 
hiſtorians concerning theſe events being altogether 


dubious : but we have good reaſon to ſuppole that 


people from Greece, or tribes of a kindred origin 
with the Grecians, fixed their habitations in other 
parts of the country beſide Magna Græcia, ſince 
the Latin tongue, which was the vernacular lan- 
guage of at leaſt the people who dwelled between 


the Tiber and the Liris, if not of many others, 
N in its . or ſtructure, o cloſe 3 


4 Swinburne, vol. 2. P- 8184 Dig. de Vitalie, tome I, . 


P- 251, 252. 
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it indefinitely, were given in thoſę ancient times 


the names of Auſonia, ¶Enotria, Saturnia, and 


Heſperia. The laſt, which fignified a weſterly re- 


gion, denoted Spain as well as Italy; both theſe 
countries having that ſituation in reſpect of Greece, 
Italia | was another appellation ; but under it at 


_ firſt was comprehendecd only a ſmall part of the 


peninſula, and, even in the flouriſhing times of the 


8 Roman Damme the limit of Italia toward 


the main continent was the river Rubicon; all 
the country thence to the Alps deing denominated 
Gallia Ciſalpina; for, Celtic tribes from Gaul be- 
yond the Alps had poſſeſſed themſelves of that ex- 


tenſive and level tract of country. The nations f 


Italy, from whatever ſources deriyed, were in thoſe 


early ages divided into a multitude of very ſmall 


ſtates, moſtly commonwealths, but ſome alſo under 


8 The old Latin had a much greater likeneſs to the Greek, 
particularly to the olie diateQ, than what we call the modern 
Latin, or that which was in uſe when the writers, whom we de- 


| nominate Claſſic, compaſed their works: but even the modern 


Latin has too great aud ſtriking an affinity with the Greck to 
eſcape obſervation. . 

I always chooſe to avoid etymologies of a dubious nature, 
but here I am fully of opinion with Sir Walter Raleigh (Hic 
tory of the World (p 458, 459+) that the name Italia is merely 
Aitolia, a little altered by a difference of pronunciation, and 
that this appellation was occaſioned by a colony of Ztolians, 
whoſe e we know, was the ÆEolic dialect. 

monarchical 


on 


Lucanians, and the Apuliatis. 
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monarchical forms of government. Theſe 6 petty t 


communities formed among themſelves a number 


of confederacies or affociations for mutual defence, 


reſembling ſomewhat the modern league of the 
Swiſs Cantons. 
nations, we find often mentioned in hiſtory thoſe 


Among theſe eonfederacies, or 


of the Tuſcans, or Hetrurians, the Sabines, the 
Aqui, and Volſcians, the Latins, the Samnites, the 
Amid this great 
number of fmall communities, poſſeſſed ſingly of 
but little ſtrength, and too feebly connected in their 
ſeveral confederacies for ſteady and permanent ex- 
ertions, a city aroſe, the hiſtory of which fur- 
niſhes to the ſtateſman and philoſopher a moſt am- 
ple field of ſpeculation, and a very W e 1 
fon to mankind in general. 


The Ro. When, or by whom, was Rome originally Gant: 
mans. 


ed, is, notwithſtanding the circumſtantial narra- 
tions of ſome, even eminent, hiſtorians,- a queſtion 


involved in doubt and obſcurity. According to the 


Newtonian Chronology, which is the only proba- 
ble guide for the dates-of ſuch early events, Romu- 
lus, whether he was the firſt founder, or which 
ſeems to me more probable, the new-modeller and 


aggrandizer of Rome * began his adminiſtration 


about 


* Roma, the name of this renowned city, ſignifies Arength - 


in what appears to have been the old language of the country, 
and ſeems not ill adapted to it as a place of ftrength, on account 
of its ſituation in a cluſter of precipitous hills, which overlooked 
a large tract of level country. | Theſe hills may have been a place 
of refuge for exiles before the time of ä and, as ſeveral 
. angient 
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about 627 years before the commencement of the 
_ Chriſtian era. This chieftain, whatever was his 
birth, or whatever were the means by which he ob- 
tained the ſovereign power, ſeems to have reduced by 
ſalutary inſtitutions a neſt of outlaws and freebooters 
into a regular ſtate, and to have greatly augment- 
ed the number of his citizens by the protection, 
which the ſteadineſs of his adminiſtration, and the 
ſtrength of the community afforded, amid that ſtate 
of diſorder, which we may well ſuppoſe to have 
then prevailed, among ſo many little ſtates, in 
which the arts of government were but in their 
infancy. Romulus, who thus may be regarded as 
the founder of Rome, conſidered in the light of a 
legal community, was the firſt of ſeven kings, who 
reigned over it in ſucceſſion. The government was 
then an elective and limited monarchy : but Tar- 
quinius Superbus, the laſt of the ſeven, endeavour- 
ing to introduce arbitrary and hereditary power, 
gave cauſe to a general inſurrection, by which his 
whole family were driven into exile, and regal 
authority was totally aboliſhed. 1 

- On the expulſion of the Tarquinian family, 
about 508 years before the birth of Chriſt, Rome 
became a republic, in which the executive power 
was committed to two annual magiſtrates called 
Conſuls, and the legiſlative reſted virtually in the 
ſenate, or aſſembly of nobles, though it was oſten- 
ſibly ſhared * the body of the people in general. 


ancient hiſtorians have aſcribed the origin of Rome to other per- 


ſeons long anterior to this prinee, it ſeems more probable that 
he was the ä than the firſt ns of it. 


Alterations 


Alterations and 1 were a 3 

time to time. As a kind of deſperate remedy in 
alarming emergencies, a dictator was now and then 
created, a magiſtrate inyeited with unlimited power, 
but permitted by law to retain his authority no 
longer than ſix months. By the inſtitution of the 
Plebeian tribuneſhip ſome degree of protection was 
obtained for the plebeians, or commons, againſt the 
oppreſſion of the nobles ; yet the government may 
be ſaid to have long continued an ariſtocracy, mi- 
tigated, much more in appearance than in reality, 
by a mixture of democracy. Fierce difſenfions, al- 
moſt perpetual, rent the ſtate ; the plebeians, on 
one ſide, ſtruggling for a reaſonable ſhare of liber- 
ty and property with boiſterous and deſultory ef- 
forts; while, on the other hand, the patricians, or 
nobles, aimed at the eſtabliſhed of oligarchy, with 
more union among themſelves, more covert mea- 
ſures, and often alſo by deeds of atrocious violence. 
Theſe inteſtine diſtractions, which, through all the 
partial relations of hiſtorians, we can plainly dif- 
cern to have ariſen from the unrelenting ayarice 
and obſtinate pride of the patricians, appear to have 
been the cauſe why this commonwealth made, for 
above a century . and a half, ſo very {mall a pro- 
greſs in her ſcheme of conqueſt; and even her pre- 
ſervation, as an independent ſtate, ſeems to have 
| been, in thoſe times, more owing to the weakneſs 
and diſunion of her neighbours than to her ſtrength 
and policy. Notwithſtanding the miſrepreſentations 
of hiſtorians, who flattered the vanity of the Ro- 


mans, or feared to offend them, we diſcover that 
| Rome 


= - 
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Roe: was reduced to a fervile ſubjection by a Tuſ. 
can confederacy under the condu@' of Porſena, 
about two years after the commencement of the 
commonwealth ; and that, about 117 years after 
this event, it was ſaved from deſtruction by the 
payment of 'a ranſom ; for, a Gallic army, under 
a leader named Brennus, levelled the city to the 
ground, and befieged for ſeven months the fortreſs 
of the Capitol, or temple of Jupiter, built on a 


ſteep hill, whither a part of the citizens had retired 


with the moſt valuable- effects; the reſt having © 
fled for refuge to the neighbouring ſtates ; but the 

Gauls, becoming weary of the blockade, agreed, 
in conſideration of a ſum, which is faid to have 
been rooo pounds weight of gold, to retire and to 2 
leave the Romans to rebuild their city, and to rein- 


ſtate their ſhattered affairs “. 


In 23 years after this terrible Git the 92 
beians, after a moſt obſtinate and tedious conteſt, 
prevailed to have laws enacted, by which men of 
plebeian birth were entitled to be raiſed to the fupe- 
rior magiſtracies, and even that one of the confuls 
muſt be of that order; yet ſuch was the oppoſition 
of the patricians, who diſputed the ground to the 
laſt inch, that many years elapſed before theſe laws | 
| became eftabliſhed by practice: but as ſoon as their 
ſpirit was fully felt, and merit alone, without” re- 


a; Camillus a teh eaflatind an army A Ro- 
mans and others, and to have cut to pieces all the Gallic troops; 
but we have the teſtimony of Polybius, the Greek hiſtorian, whoſe 
attachment to the Romans is well known, that the Gauls retir- 


td into their own country unmoleſted with their booty. 


gard 
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ard to birth, qualified men to be clefted- to the 
higheſt dignities of the ſtate, a new vigor aroſe 
among the Romans, and a: force was exerted, of 
which they ſeemed hardly s before; info- 
much that, in little nl roo years from the 
time when thoſe laws produced their entire effect, 

which may be fixed at 26 years from their firſt 
publication, this commonwealth, whoſe territory 
before that period had been confined. within a ſmall 
diſtrict of the peninſula, ſaw herſelf miſtreſs of all 
the Italian regions from Gallia Ciſalpina to the To- 
nian ſea. . In this courſe of conqueſt, of all Italian 
people the moſt fierce and perſevering oppoſition . 
was made by the Samnites, a nation who inhabited 
the mountainous provinces now called Abruzzo, 
where the Appennine riſes to its greateſt height. 
But the progreſs of the. Romans was alſo for ſome 
time impeded by a foreign power; for Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, a moſt able and enterpriſing gene- 
ral, but unſteady in his aims, brought a formida- 
ble army into Italy to aſſiſt Tarentum. This prince, 
at firſt victorious over the Romans, was defeated in 
rhe end, and abandoning the country, left his 
allies to the mercy of Rome. 

Hitherto the operations of the Romans had been 
confined within their own peninſula, and, unleſs we 
ſhould except ſome Gallic invaders, Pyrrhus was 
the firſt foreign potentate who experienced their 
proweſs ; but a new ſcene ſoon opened, and their 
legions paſſed beyond the ſhores of Italy to encoun- 
ter the moſt formidable rival with which their com- 
monwealth ever contended. The firſt war of Rome 


againſt 


4 


= * * M 
againſt Carthage, commonly called the firſt Punic 


war, commenced 259 years before Chriſt, and con- 
tinued at leaſt 23 years with a ſtrange variety of 


fortune. Sicily was the chief ſcene of conteſt, and 
in general the Roman armies compoſed of free 
citizens, proud of their political rights, yet under 


an admirable diſcipline, proved victorious over thoſe 


of Carthage, which conſiſted chiefly of foreign mer- 


cenaries ; but far inferior to the Carthaginians in 


naval Kill, the Romans ſuſtained ſuch vaſt loſſes 


by ſhipwrecks, that they twice abandoned to the 


rival power the undiſputed dominion of the ſea: 
but once more trying their fortune on this element, 


they ſo diſcomfited the hoſtile fleets at the gates, 
near the ſouth-weſtern angle of Sicily, that Car- 


thage, to purchaſe a peace, was obliged to relin- 


quiſh to the Romans that great and exuberant 
iſland, to reſtore all priſoners, and to gage to 


pay 3200 talents in ten years. 


A horrible rebellion of her mercenaries at hows: ; 
prevented Carthage from renewing the war, ſo 


ſoon and ſo effeQually, as ſhe otherwiſe might; but 
in 23 years after che end of the firſt was the com- 
mencement of the ſecond Punic war, which raged. 


for 17 years, and was. chiefly conducted, on the 
ſide of Carthage, by the genius of Hannibal, a ge- 
neral, than whom, if the accounts of his actions 


had been faithfully tranſmitted to us, we could not 


heſitate, I think, to conclude that no greater ever 3 


exiſted. Having ſubdued Spain, he croſſed the 


Pyrenees, Gaul, and the Alps, into Italy, where 
he gave the Romans four ſucceſſive defeats, in the 


laſt 
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laſt of which, At Cannæ in Apulia, near — 
appear to have fallen on the ſide of Rome. Con- 
vinced by fad experience of the great ſuperiority 
of this leader, the Romans never after, during 
r3 years which he remained in Italy after this 
battle, dared. to face him in the open field, but 
confined themfelves to a defenfive kind of war- 
fare, their armies hovering round him in the moun- 
tains, watching every opportunity to harrafs his 
troops, and to ftraiten his quarters + As this 
great man was, by inimical factions at Cathage, pre- 
vented from receiving the neceffary fupplies, this 
plan of operations gradually diminiſhed his force; 
yet he ſtill maintained his poſt in the enemies coun- 
try, until he was, greatly againſt his will, recalled 
by the Carthaginian government to defend the cen- 
ter of their empire againſt an army of Romans com- 

bined with the numerous forces of Numidia under 

the conduct of Scipio Africanus. At Zama in Af- 

riea, Hannibal, notwithſtanding the moſt conſum- 
mate. hey fuffered a defeat from an m_ 


+ Roman hiſtorians very gravely tell'us of foe vidtortes ob · 
ver Hannibal in Italy; but the facts and courſe of events, 


80 by themſelves, are ſufficient to prove theſe victories to be 
mere fictions; beſides that the teffimonies of Florus and Polybius, 
are in direct oppoſition to them. I have been often aſtoniſhed at 
the ſervility with which moſt. modern writers, in treating of Ro- 
man affairs, have followed the hiſtorians of that nation, without 
making the neceſſary allowances. for flattery, prejudice, and er- 
ror. Mr. Hocke has conſidered theſe matters in a proper light; 
| yet a more finiſhed hiſtory than his of this wonderful common · 
wealth might ftill be produced, and I ſhould be very happy to 
ſee fuch a work proceed from the pen of a Mitford or a Gibbon. 

_ vaſtly 


1 D. M | 
{tly ſuperior, and from a general perhaps at that 
time hehe 55 to himfelf. Carthage thus deſti - 


tute of refource, agreed to ſuch hard conditions of 


peace as left her ever after at the merey of Rome, 
a ſtate which hardly ever fhewed merey except 
through motives of intereſted policy. In 55 years 
after this fatal Peace, the Romatiis without the leaſt 
color of juſtice, and by an ungenerous and falla- 


cious mode of Procet dure, totally deſtroyed this 


mighty city, ole 'of "tlie greateſt and moſt opulent ; 
of all antiquity; ' | 
From the Sul 4 of > Carthage hiſtorians date the 


ruin of Roman virtue. The Romans, we muſt 


confeſs, even in thoſe times when their morals were 
accounted the moſt” pure, appear to have been bleſ- 
ſed with very few amiable qualities, and of clemen- 

cy toward ſtrangers to have had no idea; for their 
minds were not at all meliorated by literature, their 


attention being given ſolely to agriculture, war, and 
a narrow circle of politics; but, from the manner 


of their education, they were eminent for 5 


ſtern and inflexible virtues; a rigid economy ; : 


_ auſtere temperance; an ibi obſervance 8 re- 
ligious rites, ſuperſtitious as they were; a contempt 
of pomp and riches; à vigor of conſtitution acquir- 
ed by habits of laborious exerciſe; a daring courage 
which no danger could àppal; an invincible con- 
ſtancy and perſeverance under public misfortunes; 
and an ardent ſpirit of patriotiſm; which ſacrificed 
all, even parental tenderneſs and life itſelf to the 
aggrandizement. of the Rate. But, when Carthage 
was reduced to a ſtate of debility, theſe virtues be- 

"FO. = B gan 
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gan inſtantly to relax; and when, that great com- 
mercial 8 was moſt cruelly. and trea- 
cherouſly obliterated, from. the face of the earth, a 
moſt alarming corruption of manners, as if for a 
ſpeedy puniſhment of public injuſtice, contaminate! 
all ranks, inſomuch that Rome became an abomi-. 
nable ſink of avarice, luxury, and, N Hr LY 
pollution. 

N otwithſtanding this baneful 3 a8 no 
rival power remained, and as the ſtates, which ſtill 
ſubliſted, were through ſervile fear, extremely ready 
to ſend auxiliary forces to aſſiſt in cruſhing any 
people againſt whom the Roman arms were direct- 
ed, their conqueſts were continued, and humanity 
ſhrinks from the horrible details of devaſtations and 
ſlaughters committed by the avarice and ambition, 
often of individuals: nor is generoſity leſs wounded 
by the baſe and perfidious arts practiſed by the 
generals and ſenate to attain their unjuſt ends. _ 

The miſeries which the Romans brought on fo- 
reign nations recoiled on themſelves. The face of 
aſfairs was ſadly changed throughout Italy. A great 
proportion of that delightful peninſula was deſpoiled i 
of its native inhabitants. The peaſants were for- 
cibly expelled in thouſands from their little farms 
by the rich and powerful, who uſurped and held 
in their poſſeſſion, vaſt tracts of land, which they 
cultivated by ſlaves; multitudes of people being 
ſold into ſlavery from the conquered countries. 80 
far was this practice carried, that Italy was hyper- 
bolically ſaid to be diſpeopled of its free natives and 
inhabited by ſlaves. The Gracchi, two great and 

generems 
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generous brothers, who. attempted to protect the 
poor from ſuch. oppreſſions, were maſſacred by the 
party of the rich and avaricious. Whateyer oſten- 
ſible forms of adminiſtration were maintained, no 
true republican ſpirit or real liberty any longer ſub- 
ſiſted. All power centered in a few, and whatever 
chief, or combination of chiefs, could hire the moſt 
formidable mobs, or obtain the command of the 
: greateſt military force, was for the time the real 

ſovereign of the ſtate. The flames of inteſtine war 
frequently burſt forth with deſolating fury. In 
theſe ſtruggles for power the inhabitants of whole 
cities of Italy were maſſacred at once, and Rome 
very often beheld her ſtreets beſtrewed with oh 
carcaſes of her own citizens. 

From theſe diſmal diſtractions the empire "med 
at length to take refuge under the protection of the 
great Julius Cæſar, Who, vanquiſping all opponents, 
remained the undiſputed ſovereign. Such was the 
melancholy ſtate of affairs that a maſter was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the Romans, and a better maſ- 
ter than Ceſar. perhaps could not be found; he 
being not only a man of conſummate abilities as 
a warrior, ſtateſman, and ſcholar; ; but, which is 
much more to his honor, a man who far ſurpaſſed 
all the Romans in clemency. But ſhort was the 
duration of the. tranquillity. procured. by Cæſar's 
mild government, that great man being aſſaſſinated, 
43 years before Chriſt, by a band of conſpirators, 
of whom a few may have been excited to this fatal 
deed by miſtaken patriotiſm, but certainly moſt of 
them 5 _ and ambition. The moſt bloody 
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civil wars and maſſacres followed the Meat of 
Cxtar,” until Octavius, afterwards ſtiled Cæſar 
Auguſtus, the nephew And adopted ſon of the great 
Julius, became, 28 years before the Chriſtian era, 
the uncontroled lord of the Roman dominions, all 
baving yielded to is fortune, his 8 or his 
"arms. 
From that period the Roman government conti- 
nued a deſpotic monarchy, and to Auguſtus ſuc- 
ceeded a moſt infamous race of tyrants. , In theſe 
gloomy reigns the debaſement of men's minds be- 
came greater and more extenſive. The general 
contagion ſo enervated the army that marthing on 
foot was at laſt confidered as too great a hardſhip, 
and every ſoldier muſt be a horſeman. The effe- 
minacy of theſe troops, as it might be expected, 
was equalled by their inſolence. The real ſove- 
reignty, as it uſually happens in deſpotic monar- 
chies, reſted in the ſoldiery, who depoſed and creat- 
ed emperors at pleaſure. They once even formally 
ſet the imperial ſceptre to public auction, and gave it 
to the higheſt bidder. Such licentious troops, debi- 
litated by vice, were ill-fitted to cope with the fierce 
and hardy, though undiſciplined bands, of barba- 
rians from the northern parts of Europe and Aſia, 
ho began to ravage the provinces of the Roman 
empire in the third* century after the birth of Chriſt. 
Unable to make an effectual . reſiſtance to their fe- 
rocious attacks, the Romans had recourſe to the 
dreadful expedient of hiring one nation of barbari- 
ans to 2 e them againſt another. es : 
| Some 


Some neden of? 1 5 
by great exertions deferred to a more diſtant day 
the inevitable ruin, which, from the general depra- 


vity of manners, tel this ill-fated empire; but, 


at the end of the fourth century, Italy itlelf, the 
feat of dominion, which had formerly produced 
thoſe invincible legions, by which the Roman com- 


monwealth acquired ſo immenſe an extent of terri⸗ 
tory, was invaded, without much oppoſition, by 
the Goths, who carried deyaſtation through that 


luxuriant land, in the decoration of which the 
wealth of no ſmall portion of the globe had for 


ages been expended. For perſonal ſecurity the 2 
; emperors transferred their ſeat from Rome to Ra- 


venna. Rome ſoon fell an eaſy prey to the barba- 


rians, an army of Goths under Alaric taking and 
ſacking it in the year 410. By this and ſucceeding 


ravages this mighty city, which had dilpenfed mi- 


ſery to ſo great a part of the human race, which 


had glutted itſelf with the ſpoils of nations, and 


embelliſhed itſelf to an unparalleled pitch of magni- 
ficence, was reduced to a ruinous and lamentable | 
0 condition 1. | | 


F It i is impoſſible to find at 2 8 what was the number of 


inhabitants in ancient Rome in its higheſt late of magnitude 
and population. Thoſe, who have rated it at ſeven millions, have 
gone beyond all bounds of probability. The greateſt nuniber 
aſſigned on rational grounds (and that ſeems to me too great) 


is three millions, of whom all, except about 600,000 at moſt, 


muſt have in all probability inhabited the ſuburbs, which were 
doubtleſs of vaſt extent, but appear to have been occupied only 


by meaner citizens, as no magnificent ruins are found on the 


grounds 


rior "abilities arofe, Who 
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Theſe FER blows, levelled, as it were, againſt 
its heart and vitals, reduced the Roman empire to 
a name, and that name was relinquiſhed at the 
reſignation of Auguſtulus in the year 476, when 
Odoacer, Chief of the Herulians, a Vandal tribe, 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of Italy. This 
title, together with his life, was wreſted from him 
17 years after by Theodoric a Goth, who convert. 
eld Italy into a Gothic kingdom. The regal ſceptre 
' deſcended to the ſucceſſors of Theodoric, but, be- 
fore the middle of the following century, the Greek - 
empire, which ſtill retained the title of the Roman 
empire of the eaſt, ſent forces into Italy, which 
under the conduct of Beliſarius, and after ward of 
Narſes, two extraordinary. generals, quite broxe 
the power of the Goths in that country; ſo that in 
564 the conqueſt was complete, and Italy became 
a province of the Greek empire, governed, under 
the court of Conſtantinople, by a magiſtrate or 
viceroy, ſtiled the exarch, whoſe place of reſidence 
was Ravenna. But a formidable enemy to this 
government ſoon appeared, for Narſes the exarch, Y 
burning with reſentment on account of an unme- 
rited indignity which he received from his court, 
HEE The Lom- invited into Italy the Lombards, a nation of the 
| NH bards. Vandals, who quickly overran all the northern parts 
of the peninſula, and, making Pavia their capital, 
eſtabliſhed i in 570 the kingdom of Lombardy, which : 


| grounds on which they muſt have ſtood. (Moore s Italy, vol. 2. 
letter 37.) To whatever number the people of Rome amounted 
in the days of its ſplendor, they were reduced by repeated ravages 
and OY to a few thouſands. | 


extended | 


extended from the Alps to Ravenna and Rome, 
and from the Adriatic to the oppoſite ſea. They ; 
afterward carried their arms into the ſouthern parts, 
| of Ravenna to a comparatively ſmall extent. The 


bards, but ſome of the maritime parts in the ſouth | 


chate no great length of time, for, it was entirely Franks 


the popes, the latter of the emperors; factions 


and reduced the territories ſubje& to the exarchate 


exarchate itſelf was finally aboliſhed by the taking 
of Ravenna and other places in 741 by the Lom- 


ſtill remained with the Greek empire. 
The kingdom of Lombardy ſurvived the exar- The 


Ie 


ſubyerted in 774 by the Franks under Charlemagne, neo: 
who annexed moſt of Italy to his other dominions, 

and left it to be poſſeſſed by his poſterity. Even 
after the extinction of Charlemagne s race, the ſo- 
vereignty of Italy was ſuppoſed to belong to the 
emperors of Germany as fucceſſors of this great 
prince, and this claim was enforced after the mid - 

dle of the tenth century by Otho the great, who | 
added the kingdom of Italy, or rather of Lombardy, 5 
to the German empire: but, from the nature of 


the feudal government and other circumſtances, the 
ſubjection of many parts of the country to theſe 
princes was very imperfect, beſides that others were 


independent of their juriſdiction. Their authority. 
was much more enfeebled by an oppoſition raiſed 


againſt them after the middle of the eleventh cen- 


tury by the popes, who excited terrible commotions 
againſt the emperors in Italy and Germany. This 
oppoſition gave birth to the two famous factions of 
the Guelfs and Ghibelines, the former partizans of 


whoſe | 


@ 
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whoſe aechnrocal; violence ſtained Italy with blood 
during near three centuries. After the riſe of theſe 
convulſions, thoſe parts of the peninſula, which had 
acknowledged the authority of the emperors, ac- 
quired complete independence, and by a variety of 


partial revolutions the political wenden of lar 


became what we now find it. 
The Goths, the Vandals, and the n whoſe. 85 

thirſt of laughter and of by led them to deſolate. 

the Roman provinces, committed, as in other coun- 


tries, ſo alſo in Italy, a rueful havoc of the human 


ſpecies; inſomuch that three centuries after, when 


population might be ſuppoſed to have in ſome. 


ſmall part repaired its loſs, this exuberant penin- 
ſula, which, had been cultivated like a garden 
throughout, and had ſwarmed with inhabitants, 


exhibited every mark of a paucity of men; the 


country being infeſted with wolves, and everſprend,. 
where it is now well cultivated and populous, with. 
vaſt gloomy foreſts or noiſome ſwamps f. Theſe 
deſtroyers of mankind could not be expected to 
ſpare in their ſavage fury the elegant works of art, 
which then ſuperlatively abounded in Italy. Vaſt 
numbers of noble edifices, columns, ſtatues, vaſes, 


paintings, and other ſuch productions of opulence 


and of taſte, periſhed i in the general wreck. The ſu, 


perſtition of ſucceeding times was perhaps not leſs | 


injurious in this reſpect than the indiſcriminate ra- 
vages of the northern invaders ; the ignorant Chril- 
tians of the dark ages, which ſucceeded the diſſo- 


n This is illuſtrated by 1 ome in his Antiquitates naler 


medii vi. | 
lution 
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lution of the Roman power, conſidering e ſpeci. 4 
mens of the fine arts left by the ancients as having 


a connection with pagan worſhip, deſtroyed or. de- 


faced them with barbaxous zeal. Even in times leſs. 


rude and. illiterate a dilapidation was continued by 


the avarice of nobles and rich ecceleſiaſtics, who 


made uſe of the materials and ornaments of ancient 
fabrics in the bulking: and the decorating oe, hair: 
own palaces 2. 


N acaithubancing Fork — of 8 | 
we might almoſt ſuppoſe ſufficient to annihilate all 


the monuments of antiquity in this country, ſuch. 


numbers are ſtill extant, that many folio volumes 
might | be filled with deſcriptions of them. With ſuch. 
amazing ſtrength and ſolidity were the ſtructures of 


the ancients erected, that many of them might defy 


the eroſions of time for thouſands of years, if they had 


not been violated by the hands of men. Of theſe 
a conſiderable number are ſtill extant in a greater or 


leſs degree of preſervation. Multitudes of ſtatues 


and other models of antique workmanſhip, gene- 
rally more or leſs mutilated, are diſcovered in 
- the rubbiſh of demoliſhed edifices, or beneath the 
ſurface of the earth, where they have lain buried 


for a ſeries of ages; and Italian artiſts have a pe- 
culiar dexterity to reſtore theſe, as nearly as it is 
poſſible, to their original appearance. Many relics 
of even Grecian architefture. are ſeen i in the king- 


J To theſe 1 of the nobility alludes REA th | 
| Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini. 
The Barberini were a noble * in n 
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dom of Naples; and one of our beſt travellers f has 
obſerved, that in thoſe, which are indiſputably 
| Greckih, he could never find brick in any part of 
the compoſition; whereas, in the ruins of thoſe 
buildings which were raiſed by rows Romans, this 
kind of material is ſometimes ſeen. . 
* Among the monuments of Grecian workman- 

ſhip in this peninſula T ſhall notice only the ruins 
of Pœſtum, a city celebrated by Roman writers for 


its fragrant roſes, which bloom twice in the year, 


that is, in ſpring and in autumn. Pœſtum was 
originally founded by the Dorian Greeks, but af. 
terwards reſtored and augmented by the Sybarites 

another Grecian colony. Bearing at firſt the name 


of Siſtilis, and afterward of Poſſidonia, it was cal- 


led Pœſtum by the Romans, whence the modern 
Italians have formed its preſent appellation of Peſto. 
The relies of this very ancient city, which has been 
deſtitute of inhabitants perhaps above a thouſand 
years paſt, are a moſt magnificent heap of ruins, 
parted from the ſea by a ſandy down, diſtant about 
30 miles in a ſouth- eaſterly direction from Salerno, 
and viſible to navigators from every part of the ex- 
tenſive bay, which bears that name. The city- -wall, 

of a quadrangular form, about three miles in cir- 
cuit, with four gates, one in the middle of each 

ſide, is almoſt entire. The private houſes have 

fallen to the ground in a lapſe of ſo many ages; 
but a great ſtreet is ſtill to be traced from the north 
to the ſouth gate, on the eaſtern ſide of which are 


+ Mr. Swinburne. 
ſeen 


ITALY. 


ſeen the. remains of the principal oobllc edifices. . i 
In theſe the ancient citizens * diſplayed the truͥe 


| Grecian ſolidity and, majeſty of taſte. - Few cities 


have left ſuch noble proofs of their magnificence, | 


ſuch monuments of their architecture.“. 

Of theſe the neareſt to the ſouth wiadl is a quad 
rilateral building with nine columns in each front, 
and eighteen on each ſide; the architrave whole 


the edifice divided longitudinally into two equal 
pry: by 4 of ſimilar pillars. At a ſmall diſ- 
the relics "7 a tomply with pillar 30 ba high, go 
6c pediments and entablements almoſt, entire and of 


nobleſt monuments of antiquity which we have 
left; though built in a ſtile which few modern 


ſpire them with ſublime ideas, and convince them 
how neceſſary to true grandeur in architecture are 
ſimplicity of plan, ſolidity in proportions, and great- 
neſs of the component members; they may per- 
haps diſcover that a profuſion of ornaments rather 
diminiſhes the general effect of a large building 


and Romans acted upon wiſe principles, when they 


a is more expreſſive of elegance than majeſty 4.” 


> IR. Ot. 


+ This account of the ruins of Pœſtum has Kia taken from 


Swinburne (vol. 2. ſection 18. ) though. others have been con- 


5s | | ſulted. 


all round, and ſome pieces of the frize remaining; 


a ſolemn maſſy proportion. This is one of the 


architects will adopt, it may perhaps ſerve to in- 


than adds to its real dignity, and that the Greeks 


raiſed their public buildings in a plain grave taſte, 
reſerving for ſmall edifices that high finiſhing, which 
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1 An —— Sanden 3 to have ſaved 
from - farther damage what ſtill remains of the 


neum, 
Pompeu, 


and Sta- 
biz, 
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Grecian n but a natural phenomenon of 
2 moſt calamitous and terrible kind, which might 


plete deſtruction to every work of man, has actu- 


ally proved the cauſe of an almoſt perfect preſer- 


' juſtly be expected to bring with it the moſt com- 


vation to the monuments of Roman antiquity con- 


tained in the three towns of Herculaneum, Pompen, 


and Stabiz, ſeated in the vicinity of Veſuvius. 
Theſe in the year 79 of the Chriſtian era were 


overwhelmed to the depth of many feet above the 


tops of the higheſt buildings by a deluge of aſhes, 


ces, diſgorged from the volcano, and driven by a 
violent wind, ſo as to fall in the manner of a ſhower 


over a large tract of country, burying beneath it the 
plantations, the houſes, and the people. The up-: 


per ſurface of this volcanic ſtratum, as it happens 


in ſuch caſes, ſoon became ſoil, and new buildings 
and plantations ole over the ſummits of the wy 


ſulted. Theſe ruins, though always W to the ee 


peaſants, and ſerviug as a land-mark to navigators, were never 


brought into public notice, until they were made known to the 
learned by a painter of Naples; but the report is quite fabulous 
_ that they were ſurrounded by impervious foreſts, and unknown 
to all mankind, until they were accidentally diſcovered by this 


painter. Mr. Brydone muſt have imagined the ſourh of Italy 
to be as deſolate as the wilds of America, when he ſuppoſed that 
ſeveral other deſerted cities {till remained unknown, imboſomed 


in vaſt foreſts, in that country. This I is totally | 


| groundleſs, See Swinburne as above. 


The 


einders, pumice ſtones, and other volcanic ſubſtan- 


e ER 


: 1 ” * 


lace of the King of Ns. ſtands ea on the 


ground under which lies the ancient eity of Her- 


culaneum. Thus ingulfed, as it were, in * 


bowels of the earth, ſecure from the blind fury of 
the Goths, the unhallowed zeal of de and 


every other malignant paſſion of man, lay during 
ſeventeen centuries, as if reſerved for the inſpection 
of the preſent enlightened age, the edifices of the 


ancient Romans, with their ornaments, their paint- 


ings and ſtatues, their houſhold furniture, and all 


kinds of inſtruments and utenſils, the manuſcripts, 
the very victuals, and the ſkeletons of the inhabi- 
tants in oy various — in which they e ex- 


| pired. 


The 18865 of the buildings are b to Have fal. 
len beneath the incumbent weight, but the walls 
are ſtanding ; : and it is found that the Houſes of 


the ancient Italians were ſmaller, more neat and 
convenient than thoſe of the modern. The paint- 
ings are found executed 0 on a kind of ſtucco, hard, 
and ſmooth as marble, with which the walls are 
| covered, *. Theſe are cut out from the ſtucco: with 


7 


N 


wy Bets phys of f the ancients bits as yet been dif. 
covered equal to thoſe of the moderns, ſome have concluded that 
the art of painting was not carried to ſo great a degree of im- 
provement among the former, as among the latter; but this 


concluſion is ill founded, unleſs it can be proved that the beſt 


productions of the ancient painters are among the pieces which 


have ſurvived ; but this is totally improbable. The paintings | 
of Stabiz are inferior to — — and theſe again to 
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ITALY. 
great dexterity, and depoſited together with other 


pieces of antiquity diſcovered in theſe ſubterraneous 


towns, in the royal muſeum in the palace of Por- 
tici, which contains the moſt curious collection in 


the world, a collection which receives daily acceſ- 
ſions, according as a farther progreſs is made in 


the removal of the earth from the, buried ſtreets, 
and in the clearing of the houſes. The loaves of 
bread, and other 23 for the table, though 


half burned like cinder, preſerve their form. The 
books confiſt of volumes, each volume compoſed 
of leaves paſted one to the end of another, and 


formed into a roll about two inches, or little more, 
in diameter, bearing, from the influence of the 
volcanic matter, the appearance of a burned ſtick, 
and cracking into pieces, or rather duſt, at the leaſt 
attempt to unroll it. An ingenious method has 


been invented to render theſe volumes legible by 
gluing the parched fragments on a flat ſurface ; but 


it has been found ſo tedious and troubleſome, that 


it is ſaid to be diſcontinued, after three or four 
books only, in the Greek language, and thoſe of | 


but little value, had in this way been recoyered. 
Herculaneum, ſituate about four miles from Ve- 
ſuvius, is not only buried by the aſhes of the erup- 


Hon above mentioned. but has alſo ſince received 


thoſe of WIE” Why may not cities more cos 
ſtill than Herculaneum have been poſſeſſed of pieces ſtill ſupe- 
rior, which being of a periſhable nature have long ago diſap- 
peared? And even ſuppoſing Herculaneum to have contained 
works of the beſt painters, who can pretend to ſay that any 
which have as yet been found belong to this claſs? =. 

over 
* | 


1 


3 


over it the matter of fix. ſeveral eruptions t 
the depth of the heap which lies on it is pry to a 


in 1713, when ſome labourers in-digg 


1--T 1 5 ©, Jo 


between 70 and 100 feet, reckoning from the pave- 
ment of the ſtreets... The: firſt occurrence which 
led to the diſcovery, of this hidden city happened 7 
zing for a well 

found a ſtatue which ſtood on one of the benches 
of the theatre; but very little was done to explore 
the treaſures of antiquity here concealed until after 
the year 1736, when the king of Naples cauſed, | 


conſiderable excavations to be made in the manner 


of a mine, cutting ſubterranean paſſages to the 


principal buildings, and clearing one or two of 


them all round. The work is at preſent continued 7 
with far leſs alacrity, and very much ſtill remains 
to be performed. Of the buildings diſcovered in 


this ſubterranean city, the chief is the theatre, which 


is a great object of curioſity, as, being almoſt entire, 
and conveying to us the beſt idea of the Roman 
Theatres. Its form is oval; the ſeats of the ſpec- ä 
tators diſpoſed in à ſemi-ellipſe above 160 feet in 


diameter; and the baluſtrade, which divided the 
orcheſtra from ade ages ne with a row. 


of ſtatueg, 1 ö 
Pompeii, or 1 a city of — 1 mag · . 
nificence than Herculaneum, is not covered by the 
volcanic matter more than to the depth of twely * 
feet. Though the place of its concealment w — 


not found until near 40 years after the diſcovery 


Herculaneum, a much greater progreſs has been 
made in the diſcloſing of it to the inſpection of the | 
curious. ent cha excavations are not formed in 

; the 


„ „ 
" 


tight. 


b from which the diſtance bet 
is found to have been exactly four feet and three 


* <a 


The openings are made irregul yy . 


center of the city is Jet! hidden under Af: 1 
while the principal « exe e mad. near the wall 


and gates.“ By an excavation in one place is laid 
open park & of a principal ſtreet narrower” than. the 


Strand in London, with narrow cauſeways at the 
fides for foot-paſſengers as in the lanes of — 
In the pavement of the ſteer, which is of lava, 


plainly ſeen the marks of horſes feet and of Aung 
the carriage wheels 


4.4.8. 


inches. The houſes are irregularly” difpoſed;" 4 for 


fome advance, while others retire behind the Fine : 


the ſhops” have ſtone. feats before them,” arid over 
their doors emblems of their trade in relievo.” Their 
appearance is exactly the ſame as that of the preſent 


mops of Rome and Naples. The houſes are ſimall 
and built roud'courts, from which all the apart. 


ments received their light: a - grate in the center 
carried off alf the water which fell from the roof. 


The rooms are fmall and ſquare, and many bad no 


ght but through the door.“ Among tlie public 


edifices are a ſmall temple of Iſis, and, at a con- 


_ fiderable diſtance from i it, a barrack for the ACCO 


dation of the Roman p The latter i a 


b ilding i in form of a rectangle, in = colonnade 
toward the court, ſome what in the ſtile of the Royal 


Trchange in London, but ſmaller: the pillars are 
of brick covered with thining ſtucco, elegantly flut- 
ed.“ © The ſoldiers in their idle hours amuſe: 


themſelves with Oe" Te” of fencers and 


wreſtlers, 


ter: the Meter are N . IC "cloſely Fein i "4 4% l 
together,” It may fafely be aſſerted Gbr none f 
thoſe, who have endeavoured: to tranſmit their names 
to poſterity; in this manner, have ſucceeded fo well 


as the ſoldiers of the garriſon o Poet 2 260. 
bout ſix miles from 1 


Stabiæ, or Stabia, diſtant 
Veſuvius ſouthward of that nibuntain, Was, when 

it was overwhelmed by the eruption of 79, no more 5 

than a village, or long ſtring of country houfes; 1 

for, it had been deſtroyed about 82 years before 
155 Chriſt by the murderous' commander Sylla, and, 
4 before its final cataſtrophe by the aſhes of the vol- 
N cano, its rebuilt edifices had been overturned by 
an earthquake. Here, as the buildings are not 


i thought worth the trouble of preſerving, no perma- 

Z nent excavations are made, but, as ſoon as every 

[ thing curious is taken out of a houſe, the earth is 

- | thrown back into its place and the pit filled *. . 

; Of the other monuments of the ancient Romans Road: 

; diſperſed in the various parts of Italy, conſiſting hems 


of public- roads, amphitheatres, triumphal arches, 4 
- columns, and” other works of a mighty nation 


* among whom the arts Were cultivated, I can afford 
room for the mention of only three or four. Of 
a the public We which 1 were permeate pr of Freak 
1 * For 8 ſubterranean 1 ſee b ho 1. 


ſect. 8. and vol. 2. ſet. 13. Moore, vol. 3. letter 70. Dia. | 


. de Italie, tome 1. 563569. and tome 2. p. "07217900 338, 
# 339, 534» 562—564. 6 

d The quotations marked thus « are © copied fon 8 
d thoſe marked thus © from Moore. | 
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length made of huge ſtanes firmly compated; ws 
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ean form the beſt idea from that one of them which 
is at preſent in the beſt ſtate of preſervation. This 
is the Appian way, which runs from Rome to Ca- 
pua, and thence to Brindiſi ; 15 feet broad in the 
ſtone-work, and, where examined; nine feet thick, 
including the upper pavement; the ſtructure ſo 
ſolid and firm as to have in ſome {ies of it fur- 
vived entire the waſteful operation of at leaſt 
eighteen centuries 4 

The Catacombs of Roms and Naples 0 gaben 
rancous-yaults ramified in various directions, and 
occupying a very conſiderable ſpace; The preciſe 
time and original end of their formation are un- 
known, but they are ſaid to have been uſed by the 
early Chriſtians, not only as repoſitories of the 
dead, but alfo as places of clandeſtine worſhip in 
times of perſecution. The Catacombs of Rome are 


much inferior to thoſe of Naples, which are ſaid 
to be large enough to conceal ben. (houland w_ | 


ſons J. 
The grotto of Pauſillipo near Naples is a owls 


ration, or cavern carried quite through a hill, and 


uſed as a public road not only for foot paſſengers, 


but alſo for horſemen and carriages. It is a very 
gloomy paſſage, as it receives light only from its 


two entrances and ſome holes above. Its roof is 
formed in the manner of an arch. It is from 
win to twenty- your feet Hi gh, twenty-two 


+ DiR. de Pltalie, tome 2. p. 684, 685. 
} DiR. de Italie, tome 1. p. 264—266. 
| _ wide, 


1 1 4 L Y 


wide, — two thouſund four tundred and fourteen 
feet long.” | For what purpoſe this. ER Which 


As the theatres. * 7 a —_ on one - fide for 
the accommodation of the f ors 
tended te be appropriated to dramatie 3 7 
fo the amphitheatres had ſeats all round, and were 
deſigned for the combats of gladiators, and alſo of 
wild beaſts, ſometimes againſt men, and ſometimes 


one againſt another. Theſe bloody ſpectacles con- 


tinued to be the ſupreme delight of the Romans, 
a people accounted in ſome reſpects highly civi 
lized, until the benign religion of Chriſt, which 
bringt real civilization to thoſe by whom it is 
rightly underſtood, gave the minds of men a. dif. 
_ n, and put an end to theſe infernal amuſe. 
The amphitheatres were of a form ſome» 

2 e In the middle was the arena, a ſpace 
covered with ſand, on which the combatants diſ- 
played their powers. Around this were the ſeats 
of the ſpeQators, retiring from the center in pro- 
portion as they roſe in height; and on the outſide 
of theſe, or underneath, were the apartments in 
which the ferocious animals deſtined for exhibition 

| were confined. + The outſide part of the edifice, 
which cncloſed the reſt, roſe much higher than the 
ſeats, and ſerved as a crowning to the interior part, 
which, being without a roof, was covezed in time s 
of exhibition with ſome kind of cloth to euren the 


9 Swinburne, #4 2. ſea. 8. | ; T0 
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FOE" from the ſun and rain. For this 8 ; 
ſquare holes were formed in the cornice! for the 
capſtans, by means of which the ropes eee n 


ed which ſuſtained the lots. 


The remains of ſeveral great amphheatres 5 


to be ſeen in Italy, as at Capua; at Puzzuoli, 
at Caſſino; but that which has ſuffered the leaſt di. 


lapidation, and is of the greateſt ſize of all in Italy 
out of Rome, is the amphitheatre at Verona, which 
having been repaired in modern times, has the ſeats 


and other interior parts entire, but has loſt its 


crowning, and all the exterior wall or encloſure. 


The length of this oval edifice is almoſt 500 feet; 
its breadth 390. The arena, or elliptic area with- 
in, is 255 feet long, and 137 broad; the height 
of the edifice about 75. On the ranges of ſeats, 
46 in number, 22,000 ſpectators can ſit with eaſe; 
but it is ſaid to have been, in its ancient ſtate, ca- 
pable of accommodating 30,000, including thoſe 


who ſtood. This amphitheatre, though now quite 
naked, and deſpoiled of what rendered it far more 


majeſtic, ſtill aſtoniſhes a ſtranger at his firſt en- 
trance, with an inexpreſſible air of majeſty f. 
But in Rome, which far ſurpaſſes all other. cities 
in the number and magnitude of ancient monu- 
ments, are the relics of the Coloſſeum or amphi- 
theatre of Veſpaſian, called by the modern Italians 
I! Coliſeo, the greateſt and moſt magnificent amphi- 
theatre; indeed the er and A b, edi- 


+ Richard, tome 2. p. 532—535. Dia. FR rial, tome 1. 
p. 49, 50. | 


| ce, 


B 


THREE 


BY ever erected by the "Antient Nm In 
length 585 feet, in breadth®566, and in height 
170, "jt 16 aid to have fürniſned room to 10%, 00 
ſpectators, of whom" 87, O00 were Seed dd 
with ſeats: All around ran, with à multitude of 
ſtatues between them, four wist beautiful ranges 
of pillars,” in in which were united the Doric, the 
lonic, the Corinthian, and Compoſite orders, and 
which ſupported three preat”1 rows of double por- 
ticos. Thee ſtones employed in the building were 
bound together with great claſps of braſs. Theſe 
were taken out by the Goths, ho by this opera- 
tion müch defaced tlie Abe, without any other 
conſiderable damage. Its ruin was effected by the 
nobles and churchmen of modern Rome; who built 
and adorned ſeveral palaces out of its ſpoils; par- 
ticularly the palace of Saint Mark. By ſuch dila- 
pidations the interior part of this prodigious” edi- 
fice is totally ruined, and ſcarcely” half of the exte- 05 
rior inclofure is left; yet what remains excites in 
the mind of the ſpectator an idea of grandeur in- 
conceivable by thoſe wh have not viewed it wie 
P contemplative-attention , i e 
Triumphal a arches were à kind or great magni- 
ficent porticos, : embelliſhed by the united powers of 
architecture and ſculpture;' and erected in honor of 
generals WhO had gained important victories. The 
remikant of ch n are ſeen in ſeveral pan of che | 
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2 The idea which: Mr. Gibbon 8 of the ps . of | 
the Roman empire, merely from a view of theſe majeſtic ruins, 
was what firſt made him think of writing its hiſtory. For the 


r ſee Richard, tome 6. p. 315—321. | 
penin- 


raiſedi i in imitation. of, dhe old. "At —— out 1 5 
many anly three remain in any tolerable degree of 
preſervation, “ thoſe. of. Titus, Septimius Severus, 
| - 'TheJaſt js hy mueh the dell el 
the three, but its chief beauties are not genuine, 
nor, properly ſpeaking, its oem: they conſiſt of 
ſome admirable baſſo relieves ſtolen, from the forum 
of Trajan, repreſenting that emperar's. victories 
over the Dacians. This theft might perhaps not 
have been ſo notorious to poſterity, if the artiſts 
of Conſtantine's time had not added, ſame figures, 
which make the fraud apparent, and, by their great 
inferiority, eyince the degeneracy, af the arts in 
the interval between the r6igns: of Sel two em- 
perors“ +. | 
Pillars, as well a8 triumphal arches, were 3 
ed as monuments of great exploits. Of, theſe the 
nobleſt remaining is that of Trajan which, is ſtill 
entire in all its beauty, excepting that the rubbiſh. 
of fallen buildings around it oonceals its baſe from 
viſitants until they make a very near approach. 
The whole height of this admirable column i is laid. 
to be near 160 feet, including the preſant i image on 
the top, Which is 24 feet bigh, The. Pillar, itſelf, 
without baſe or pedeſtal, is 120 fect. in length. 
<« It conſiſts of 23 circular pieces of white marble, | 
horizontally. placed, one above the other: it is. 
about twelve feet in diameter at the bottom, and 
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ben ay the top. The pliath of the baſe. is a. Piece 
af marble 21 feet ſquare. & ſtaircaſe, conſiſting 
of 183 ſteps, and fufficiently, wide to admit a man 
to aſgend, is cut out of the ſolid marble, leaving a 
mall pillar in the middle, round which the! ſtair 
winds: from the bottom. te the top. The moſt me; 

xplaits! of Trajan's expedition againſt the 
Dacians are admirably. wrought in 2 continued ſpi- 
ral line from the bqttom of the column ta the top. 
The figures toward the top are too far removed 
from the eye ta be ſeen perfectly. Viewed from 
any cnſidenable diſtance alt the ſculpture is loſt, 
and a plain ffuted pillar of the fame proportions 
would have had as fine an effect“ on the eye, but 
would. by ne. means be ſo valuable a monument to 
ihe antiquarian. The aſhes of Trajan were de, 
poſited in an urn at the bottom, and his ſtatue at 
the top. Pope Sixtus the fifth, in the room of the 
emperor's, has placed & td of Vain Vet: en, 
this calumn . 

Of the temples of we ancient 8 of which 
any veſtiges are now remaining, the Pantheon, 
though inferior ta ſome others in magnitude, is by- | 
lar the moſt worthy of notice, being a maſter-piece- 
of architecture in its kind, ſa ſolid and ſtrong as 


* Moore, * 2+ _ letter 41. Dr. adds; 3 4 1 obſerved. 
to a gentleman, with whom I viſited this pillar, that I thought 
there was not much propriety in placing tlie figure of St. Peter 
upon a monument repreſenting” the victories, and erected in ho- 
nour of, the emperor Trajan. There is ſome propriety, how- 
ever, replied he coldly, in having made. the 1 of Woh | 
See alſo Richard, tome 6. p. 271279. 


to 
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to have curcheed all: depredations, and All — 
tiful, though deſpoiled of its fineſt ornaments, par- 


ticularly the covering of its roof, which was of gilt 


. copper. This noble cedifice, which notwithſtand- 


ing all its loſſes, is ſtill a beauteous monument of 


Roman taſte, is almoſt the ſame in height as in the 


diameter of its baſe, which is nearly 160 feet; and 
from its round form has obtained the name of the 
Rotunda. Within, it is divided into eight parts; 
the gate at which yo enter —— one: the otl i 


each of theirs diſtinguiſhed by two flute 
pillars, and as many pilaſters of Giallo Antico. 
The capitals and baſes are of white marble: theſe 
ſupport a circular entablature. The wall is perpen - 


dicular for half the height of the temple: it then 


ſlopes forward as it aſcends, the circumference 
gradually diminiſhing, till it terminates in an open- 
ing of about 25 feet diameter. There are no win- 
dows : the central opening in the vault admitting 
a ſufficiency of light, has a much finier effect than 
windows could have had. No great inconveni-' 
ency can happen from this opening. The co- 


nical form of the temple prevents the rain from 


falling near the walls where the altars now are; 
and where the ſtatues of the gods were fortherly 


placed, The rain, Which falls i in the middle, im- 


Corinthian | 


mediately drills through holes, which perforate * : 


large piece. of porphyry, which forms the center 
of the pavement, the whole of which conſiſts of 
Yarious pieces of ae agate, and other mate- 

3 * : 5h; TH 1 > ' Hals, : 
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rials,” Which” have” been picked up Ma? the ruins, 
and how compoſe a fingillar kind'of mofale work *. 


This much admired” edifice, faid to have d been ori. 


ginallz * dedicated to Ji upiter the ayenger, and after- 
| warty decorated with ſuch a multitude of i Images. of 
imaginary gods and heroes, as thence to have re- 
ceived the name of Pantheon, has been i in modern 

nes converted Into a Chriſtian temple, and dedi- N 


C ated to all the ſaints of the Romiſh' church. Eh * 


1 


The converſion of this celebrated temple, from a Religions 


houſe of heathen” gods and heroes to a houſe. of, 
Chriſtian ſaints, marks the revolution which has 


taken'place in this country with reſpect to the ob. ; 
jets of religious adoration. Antecedent to all au- 


thentic records of Italian hiſtory now extant, was 


the introduction of the Grecian polytheiſm into 


Italy, which, with no other alteration than the ad. 
miſſion of a few Egyptian and other. deities, con- 
tinued to be the religion of its inhabitants until the 
diffuſion of the bright rays of the Goſpel among 
them. This divine 8 8 of u was f 


by the 


In u fight of Wee it a Ane ed prolc- 
lytes, inſomuch that, in the beginning ps the fourth 
century, they ſeemed to outnumber the Profeſſors 


of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and in the Vear 324 


their mode of 'worſhip was eſtabliſhed i in Italy, and 
the other parts of the Roman empire, by. Conſtan- 
tie the Bradt.” p "In the gloomy ages of barbariſin 


8 8 Ry 2. kur 39. See (allo; Rickard, tome 6. 
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which ſucceeded, many alterations were made-a6 
to faith and practice, by which the Chriſtian yen, 
as profeſſed by the kakans, became totally differenr 
from what 3 it had origioally bern. and was moulded 


which i is, to the po ok of all ot other ;, eſtabliſhed | 
in every part of Italy and its e excep- 
ing that the Jews have a kind of toleration in ſeve- 
ral towns, and that the public exerciſe « of the Greek 
- oform of worſpip i is permitted, in a few places, as 
at Venice, and in the N eapolitan, diſtri of Co- 
ſenza, where dwell a people of Illyrian extraction 
called Albaneſe; 1 beſides that ſome indulgence 18. 
given. to foreign. traders, particularly at the Tuſcan 
town of Livorno, otherwiſe called Leghorn, where 
people of every religion. enjoy © a, complete g 

of conſcience. _ _. = 
Tt muſt, no doubt, be * that he 1 alians. 
in general are extremely bigoted t to. their religious. 
prejudices, and intolerant to the public performance. 
of any ceremonies. of religion different from their 
own; yet, much to their honor, they give no mo- 
e on account of a difference of faith, to. 
foreigners 3 who travel Or reſide. among them; pro- 
vided that theſe conduct themſelves with that pro · 
priety, and decent reſpect, which 1 18 abſolutely due 
from ſtrangers to the ſolemn rites of any country. 
which they viſit, however abſurd, or even ridicy- 
lous, ſuch rites may be. This kind of paliteneſs, 
and liberality of behaviour, i is in no part of Italy more 
conſpicuous than in Rome, nor among any deno- 
mination of people more than among the cardinals 
: 3 and 


me ofthe i vulgar? £ | N 
fition, are eſtabliſhed j in 9 — of the e Tratian ftates 
but theſe, are far from being actuated by chat try] 
diabolical ſpirit, which renders thoſe of Spain and 
Portugal the juſt objects of deteſtation to all ratio- 
nal men, as well of the Romiſh Itſelf, as of e every | 
other communian. , It muſk be confeſſed that, even 
in Italy, theſe 'cqurts however moderate, mult, on 
account of the ſhackles which they impoſe upon the 
mind, have, an the whole, 3 a great preponderancy 
of evil effects; yet one good conſequence attends 
them, which is, that they reſtrain that lamentable 
propenſity which yaſt numbers Have 10 vent. their 
anger, or to diſplay what they reckon. their wit, in 
rain oathg and impiqus execrations. This may be 
particularly remarked by travellers, who paſs from 
the dominions of the Pope, where the inquiſition 
reigns in full, force, into thaſe ef the Neapolitan 
monarch, where no ſuch tribunal is permitted to 
ſubfiſt. - In the former the people only < vent their 
choler in obfeure words, or pious ejaeulations; but 
the ſwearing of the Neapolitan borders . blaf. | 
phemy - | ; L 
Wich a due exception-of ck are of more cul- 
tivated, or more reflecting, underſtandings than the 
general maſs of people; the 5 are 5 
ſuperſtitious 5 8 modes of orhüp. 
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a fald to confidet the Whole of religion to cott in 


1* 1 * 805 he 


f external ceremonies, Witlidüt wy Internal © connec. 
| tion With morality or the Heart. Tie mere corpo- 


ral! performances of "cer ta 


n acts of devotion Teem 


: fo be regarded as mielblen means of ſawation, with. 
out any ſympathy of the't mind and affections. The 
| ſacrament i 18 imagined 0] be a miracufous act, which 


* 


effeQually | expunges All pt fins,” atfiout repen. 
tance, or intention of Amendment.” Hence none 


are more punctual i in the obſervance of the right 


out Italy. 
utmoſt magnificence,” infomuch that their grandeur 


| of the church than the determined votaries of plea 
| fire, who, a A8 s oon a8 the ceremony is ended, aban- 
don them ifelves without controul and dur re- 


morſe to the empire of the paſſions, antit their me 


ſence 1 is required at the next religious ceremony + 


This grollneſs' of © conception 'with Telpe& to di- 


vine matters is ſaid to be moſt conſpicuous among 


the Neapolitans, but to Prevail i in general through- 
The churches are decorated” with the 


and bezüty, joined with tlie f pomp of worſhip exhi- 


n 9 8 4451 2» 38 34.4 


Linh — of the ſuperſtition of the Italiana s not has 
from apy poteſant. travellers, but from Cathalies, den geh 


Under the ferm 1 Catholics e are See a af num · 
ber of men of various nations, who, though they agree in · the 


external of religion, are extremely different in ſentiments and 
opinions; ſome being of enlightened minds, of reſined benevo- 
lence, and -univerſal | charity, without regard to difference of 


ſect; chile others appęar to be abſolute, polytheiſts, and idolaters 
actuated with a rancorous batred againſt people of all other deno- 
minations of religion. Between the former and thi latter are 


ſeveral intermediate degrees. 
| bited 


17 71 As Tix" 1. 
bited in t | 


1eMy . tec ated te celetataths foul to- 
ward its ſublime Author z but the religious i 


an heoce ng 


jects : they appear to regard the images of. ſaints, 
which are numerous throughout the country; as real 


divinities preſent to the ſenſes. Hence it frequent- 

ly happens here, as well as in Spain and Portugal, 
the two great | realms of Chriſtian idolatry, that 
when petitions addreſſed to the ſaints are not grant- 
ed, the petitioners, in violent reſentment, inſult 


and maltreat the images in a moſt outrageous man- 
ner. One uſe, however, which is made of theſe 


images, appears to be only an innocent mode of 


amuſing the populace. It is that of marching in 
proceſſion on ſundays and holidays after divine ſer- 
vice. The image of the tutelar ſaint of the place 
is carried by the prieſts in their robes. The 
croſs precedes: dhe inhabitants of the village all 
follow in pairs, the men with men, the women 


with women; and the train is cloſed by a wooden 
crucifix, Or a ante carried e one af the luſtieſt of | 


the company. 


Among the objects 5 aue Wan holy 

relics hold no inconſiderable rank. Theſe are be- 
| lieved to be parts of the bodies, the furniture, or 
ſomething alſo belonging to ancient ſaints and mar- 


tyrs. In this claſs are pieces of wood, ſuppoſed to 


be parts of the true croſs, on which the Prince of 


martyrs made expiation for the ſins of mankind: 


To all theſe ſacred remains profound reſpect is paid, 


and miraculous powers are aſcribed. In ſeveral 


parts of * W of Naples is a ſpecies of relic 
derived 
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8 ETA L 1 5 
derived from the Greeks, 1 time had 
intercourſe with this country. This is u ſubſtance 
pretended to be portions of the blood ef martyrs 
preferved in vials, and rendered ſolid hy age, but li. 
quefying miraculouſly on certain octſions. Thus, 
among other inſtances which might be adduced, at 1 
Bifceglia in the province of Terra di Bari, is/exhi. 
bited the blood of Pantaleon and two other mar- 
tyrs; and at Naples is fhewn in a vial an ounce of 


the blood of Saint Januarius, which becomes fluid 
- when brought near the buſt of the Saint, in which 


his head is preſerved. This miracle is commonly 
performed three times in the year; but from inex- 


pertneſs in the performers, or ſome other cauſe, it 


ſometimes fails, which m muy 


Loretto, 


the inhabitants. 


A relic, which ſeetns to merit notice is the Sante 
Caſa, or Holy Houſe, in the town of Loretto, which 
town is at preſent neither large nor very reh, fitu- 
ate in the dominions of the Pope in the Marche of 
Ancona, on a long hill, about three miles from the 
Adriatic. The Santa Caſa is ſuppoſed to be the 


identical houſe in which the Bleſſed Virgin lived 


in the town of Nazareth, and to have been tran- 
ſported in the thirteenth century by angels from 
Paleſtine to Loretto. It is built of common Italian 
brick, 32 feet in length, 14 in breadth, and about 
18 in height, with a roof of about 5 feet elevation. 


It is encloſed in a caſe of pure marble, between 
which and the brick wall alt around a ſmall va- 


Moore, vol. 3. letter 65. Swinburne, vol. 1. Fed. 23 _ 
: cant 


þ 


1 1 A 1 v. 


„ The holy edifice with ies caſing 
ſtands within the great church of Loretto. Over 


the Chimney, or hearth, ſtands the image of the 
out four feet high, with the com- 


Holy Virgin, ab 
plexion and features ok A nnen ae n 
unlike the nn 


1 accoant of its holy: cabin, is . ſis 


greateſt ae at in the Chriſtiar 
Religious viſitants are every a flocking: into the 


town, fo that their number in the year is prodigi- 
ous ; yet not fo great, nor containing ſo many per- 


ſons of rank, as in former times; molt of the pil- 
grims at preſent being poor people, who are ſup- 


ported in their journey by charitable inſtitutions: 
but even as yet, people of better circumſtances 


« are frequently brought to diſagreeable dilemmas 


by raſh vows of going to Loretto, which their 


wives or daughters are apt to make on any ſuppoſ- 
ed deliverance from danger.” As it has been al- 


ways the cuſtom that wealthy pilgrims ſhould make 


valuable preſents to the Virgin, the riches, which 
have accumulated in the church of Loretto, are 


- immenſe, and form the greateſt maſs of treaſure to 


be found in any part of Europe. To enumerate 
every particular would fill volumes. They conſiſt 


of various utenſils, and other things, in filver and 


gold; as lamps, candleſtics, goblets, crowns, and 


crucifixes ; lambs, eagles, ſaints, apoſtles, angels, 
virgins, and infants : then there are cameos, pearls, 
gems, and precious ſtones, of all kinds and in great 


numbers. It is ſaid that the pieces of filver, which 


fill many preſſes in the treaſury of this church, are 
occaſionally 
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ITALY. 


— melted down by his. Holineſs for-t the 


uſe of the ſtate ; and alſo, that the moſt precious 
of the jewels are picked out; and ſold for the fade 
purpoſe; ; falſe ſtones N amn in Ar 


room .“ 


Religious 
eſtabliſn- 
ments 


If to the W of the r e Mou 


add that of all the other churches and convents in 
Italy, the ſum would be enormous, as wealth lies 


conſecrated to ſaints in the Italian churches in ge- 
neral, particularly in thoſe of Naples, where the 


..churches are as much ſuperior to thoſe of Rome in 


the oſtentatious ornaments of conſecrated treaſure, 


as they are inferior to them in elegante of archi. 


tecture, and true taſte of embelliſhment}. In a 
country, whoſe churches and convents poſſeſs fuch 
maſſes of unproductive riches, the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments may naturally be expected to be very 
great. Very probably above a third of all the re- 
venues of the peninſula belong to the clergy. The 


number of monks and friars of all ſorts appears not 
to be leſs than 100,000, beſides the ſecular clergy 
and a multitude of nuns. In Rome alone the prieſts 
and other male eccleſiaſtics a amount to. above. yu S. 


+ Moore, vol. 1. letter 31 and 32. vol. 2. letter 3 "Ys He 


adds, © This is an affair entirely between the Virgin and the 


Pope: if ſhe does not, I know no other perſon who has a right 
to complain ?? See alſo Richard, tome 6. p. 1 

t Moore, vol. 2. letter 59. 

$ Richard, tome 5. p. 114. Dict. de I Italie, tome 1. 
p. 305. It is ſaid that in the Sardinian dominions alone the 
clerical perſons of both'ſexes amount to 350,000. _ This ſeems 
to be a vaſt exaggeration, and I imagine that we 9 not to 


aſſign a e number to all 980 


. | Monaltic 


noſmall nuiſanceito a ſtats; yeh, we muſt the — : 
time admit that one happy effect. ariſes from them, 
which is, that a large proportion of the E 
enjoy a degree of eaſe and comfort by their. means, 


—— c & Q. 


1 which they might not otherwiſe- find; for, it has | 
0 been often obſerved that theſe monkiſſi com . 
a treat their tenants with a lenity ſeldom experienced 


under ſecular landlords. A convent 
incitement to ſevere and oppreſſive exactions from the 


, peaſants; except ſheer avarice, a paſſion which never 

: riſes to ſuch a height in a ſociety where the revenue 

a is in common, as in the breaſt of an individual, who 

h is ſolely to reap the fruits of his own oppreſſion. 

l- The peaſants on the lands of convents, beſidde hay- 

J ing eaſy rents, find affectionate friends and protec- 

e tors in their maſters, who viſit them in ſickneſs, 3 
Ie comfort them in all diſtreſſes, and af ſervice el 1 885 
It their families in various ſhapes ||. © fa pl 

; The high dignified clergy are diſtinguilhed-: at 

s Rome into three ranks, the cardinals, the prelates, 

. - and the biſhops. - The difference between the pre- 

3 lates and /biſhops is, that the former are biſhops 

A without ſees,” and reſide at the Roman court ; While 


the latter are en to reſidence in their reſpec- 
tive dioceſes . The number of archbiſhops in 
Italy is cominionly teckoned 38; that of biſhops is 


4 not ſo. eaſily: e ſince his Holineſs ſome- 
* l Moore, vol. 3. letter 73. „ wn x 1 1 1 72 , 
to 9 x p 


Richard, tome 5. p. 110. . 


. 
times Tipprefies old: Pilhepries, and. onetinide 
creates"tiew *: they are however numerous enough, 
for, in the kingdom öf Naples alone they 'amount 
to 107. Their revenue im generaf are not gest: 
an Italian writer AAS} chat the annual rents 
of the Cardinals reſiding in Italy exceed not 
40 potmnds te each.” A biſfiop of 2000 pounds a 
year is comparatively very rich, and ſeveral arch. 
"biſhops have à leſs ineome than this, as, for in- 
ſtance, the archbiſhop bf Bari theſe revenue falls 
eonſiderubly ſhort of 1200 pounds yearly l. The 
biſhop of Chiali is ſaid to have only 15 pounds of 
annual income 8. Many of the inferior clergy. in 
ſeveral parts of the country are extremely poor, is 
it has been obſerved particularly in the Sarin 
and Cenoeſe e Ae and it is faid that the 


Ho 5 15 ſixpence a f. 
Next to the cecleſiaſtieat- eſtabliſhments We may 
place the hoſpitals, fince the erection and endow- 
ment of theſe aroſe from religious motives. - In the 
magnitude, the number, and the magnificence, of 
edifices ' appropriated to the accommodation of the 
fick, the orphans, and the poor in general, Italy is 
_  rivalled by no country in the world. The united 
revenues of all the cardinals refiding in Italy are 
ſaid by a writer [of that country to be ſcarcely 
equal to a third of thoſe of the hoſpitals of Nome 
alone. Theſe inſtitutions, we muſt confeſs, cha- 


+ Baretti, vol. 1. p. 73. | 
t Swinburne, vol. 1. ſect. 24. 


Martyn, p. 321. 
[] Baretti, — p. 73. 


8 they are, haue 


ed in the varigus branches of erudition z but the 


alſo 1 in the 
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is quite confiſtent with gt the « 01 — 
as their excels encourages, the lazineſs and impro- 
vidence of che common pegple. That which in 25 


led the hoſpital, 4, San, Spirit in Salſia, 
q pedale, at Romy is capable 25 ACC m 
wee 3999 1 beſide igen 


compte 1.8 PAYS? 
That of the; 4, nonci 


eee che above, and hab great 
number; of others might be.noticed richly.endowed d 
for the reception ef the unfortunate, of BEE) deno- 
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t; kind ef religious boundationg are ani. Litera- 
2 Italy may boaſt A. confidera- tor ao — 
ong which are thoſe of Padua, Tu 


nn, Piſa, Milan; Naples, Bplegna, and Rome. In 


the laſt mentioned city, is a Nhole multitude of gol - 


ö leges, the principal one of which is that of Sapienza, 


in which. a great number of profeſſors; are .employ- 


college de Propagenda Tide: at Rome ist emore te · 


markable on account of the great variety of Tho 


dern languages! taught in ite for! the q alitys 5 
miſſionaries, who, are ſent hence te many ur of | 


the globe for the purpoſe of making praſeiytes to = 
the Romiſh faith. 8 1 282 ui | Nit 15 1111.4 Dia Ait! 5 


Not only in che  collgs 3 and * ies, b 
* n, tome 5: p-. 218. Ii Riphard, | tome I. p. 253. 
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in ine middle of the ftectith century imported — 
great a degree of fuperiority, that, not 


knowledge appeared} hiſtory- was” eu 


— 


1 ole ed 


Greece into Italy, and hence was diffuſed to other 
parts of Europe. Its culture among the Italians, 
in that and the following century, gave them i 


juſtice, they accoitfifed all the other European na- 
tions barbarous in compariſon of themſelves. Some 
eminent promoters of mathematical and phyſical 
ivated with 
extraordinary ſucceſs';-and it has been obſerved that 
Arigio and Tafſo, two of the three great et 
1 in modern times, were of Italian birth. * 

But, ſince theſe flouriſhing periods, learning has 


2 ſo much declined in this country, that, though 


doubtleſs many individuals of profound erudition 
may ſtill be found in it, the Italians, taken in a 
collective ſenſe, may be pronouneed an ignorant 
people in compariſon of the Britons, Weils or 
oa The un "of chis mel: ncholy+deterio- 


abilities, are to by fought "Y theirs political: 

cleſiaſtical fſyſtems. The time of the ſtudents in 
univerſities is waſted in a fruitleſs application to ſcho- 
laſtic divinity, ſophiltical 'modes of argumentation, 
and ſuch barren ſubjects, which, inſtead of expand- 
ing and illuminating, contract and darken the un- 
derſtanding. No bock can be publiſned without a a 
e examination and approbation of two, or 
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more licencers,.. appoint 


thor ſick of the buſineſs}. | 


"by 7 1 Lr n 


d by the civil abit 
courts, who, from ignorance, yanity, or envy; are 
apt to raiſe ſo many obje 


ares--not- with the 


ſuffer nothing to paſs, which, | a 
received ' notions, or prejudices, with, reſpect to 


religion and government. Writings of a liberal 
kind, compoſed by men of - ſuperior perſpicuity of 
thought, are .concealed in their cloſets, or com- 
municated only in a private manner to friends. 


Thus, while bright reaſon dares not to diſcloſe her 
beauteous form to the public eye, the circle of li- 
beral information is narrow, the generous effuſions 
of the ſoul are ed, and ont belt ler of man 
lie dormant. — 


The fine arts, in hehe the ls,” in — pro- 
pitious ages above mentioned, maintained a great 


ſupereminence; and which are leſs liable than lite- 
rature to be debaſed by tyrannical ſyſtems of reli- 


gion or government, have alſo declined, but not 


to ſo low a degree. In architecture, ſculpture, and 


painting, the natives of this peninſula ſeem ſtill to 


have ſame ſuperiority over other nations. Their 


pre- eminence is indubitable in the number and ex- 
cellence of the ſpecimens of theſe arts which deco- 


rate their country; as alſo in muſic, in which no 
people can with them juſtly claim a competition. 


ions, as to make the au - 
A no, at leaſt, will 


Muſic and ſinging are the chief entertainment of Theatres. 


the Italian ſtage. - The dramatic writings axe moſtly 


very mean compoſitions, abounding in what the 


Italians call cancerti, frivolous conceits, which un- 


Te paſs Ws them for "wy expreſſions. 
| _ At 


RTF 17 v. 


At Rome female performers are not permitted 
the ſtage, where their place is auky diy and un- 
naturally ſupplied by eunuchs in female Vela In 
general the tragedians of Italy aré accounted very 
dad; the eomedians excellent. The latter difplay 
extreorditiary comic powers, particularly" in a kind 
of burleſque plays, called Comedie dell arts, in which 
the plot is ſo laid, that the ſpeeches of the actor 
are their own 'extemporaneous compoſitions. But, 
whatever may be the merit of the performers, the 
Italians, though they frequent the theatre more 
than any other people, ſeldom pay attention to 
what paſſes on the ſtage, and ſeem to aſſemble thi. 
ther merely as to a place of public reſort, where 
they may fee a variety of company and converſe 
together. This being their object, the noiſe and 
confuſion is commonly ſo great, that thoſe few, 
who go for the ſake of the exhibition, can ſeldom 
hear what the actors are age; ets to " convey 
to the ears of the aſſembly ER 
Though the Italian ſtage is ſtill in a ſtate of 
ſhameful imperfection, commonly exhibiting low 
buffoonery, fit only for the entertainment of igno· 
rant rabble; yet, in the grandeur of the ſtructures 
erected for theſe exhibitions, no country in the 
world equals Italy. Theatres are ſurpriſingly nu- 
merous in the Italian towns; many of them of a 
ſize and magnificence elſewhere unequalled; and 
ſome almoſt rivalling! in magnitude, but not indeed 


+ Richard, tome diſcours prelim. p-· 105—108. e 
tome 2. 479. Baretti, vol. 1. P- 127—143 . 
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of all i is ho — nd ci be ei oamble - conta. 


ing at leaſt eight thouſand ſpectators, ? 
As the buſts amd ſtatues, the ſpecimens of 3 = 
cient-ſoulptur. which {fill rem⸗ \ths tants. 1 


ſuperiority of the ancients! in this art vor the mo: 
derns; fo they alſo afford ſome opportunity of com : 


paring the preſent to the former occupants of this 


n with reſpec ta their perſonal conformation, 

A judicious traveller+, imagining that he perceived 
a great reſemblance between many. of the- living 
countenanees, which he daily ſaw in Rome, and 


the ancient buſts and ſtatues in that city; was in- 


duced to believe that à greater number of the ge- 
nuine deſcendants of the old Romans are ſtill to 
be found in Italy than we are apt to ſuppoſe. 


Another |, not leſs reſpectable, has obſerved the 
true old Grecian features in ſome parts af ſouthern 
Italy formerly inhabited by the ancient Grecians. 


It may not be improbable that many deſcendants 


of the ancient Italian tribes, with little mixture of 
foreign blood. may ſtill ſubſiſt in the Appennine 
chain, particularly in the ſouth. But, if, from a 


view of the hiſtory of Italy, we conſider what num- 


bers were inceffantly pouring into this country. 
from various da of Ala. Ae, he ene 


+ Moore, vol. 2 letter 51. 5 
In on, vol. 1. e. 6. 


during 
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during the time of the Roman greatneſs,” moſtly i 
the ſtate of ſlaves, but partly alſo eg emi. 
grants, or military men; what numbers were ſent 
abroad in thoſe times as Roman coloniſts to differ, 
ent regions; what multitudes were ſlaughtered by 
the northern barbarians in the decline, and after the 
fall of the Roman empire; and what multitudes of 
theſe barbarians fixed their abode in Italy; we ſhall 
be inelined to conſider the preſent inhabitants of 
this peninſula, collectively viewed, as a people of 
as mixed an origin as any in Europe, whatever 
ſimilitude they have in general among themſelves 
by intermarriages, and the operation of ne in 
a courſe of ſo many centuries. 928 
The multitudes of foreign ſlaves 155 e who | 
were collected in Italy in the flouriſhing ſtate: of 
the Roman empire, ſeem to have always learned 
the Latin, the vernacular tongue of the ancient 
Romans, and to have made no change i in the lan- 
guage of the country, more than is now occaſioned 
in the Britiſh colonies of America by the importa- 
tion of Negroes : but, when the fierce northern 
* "barbarians laid low in the duſt the pride of Rome, 
and eſtabliſhed their ſeats in this charming penin- 

ſula, though they endeavoured to adopt the ſpeech 
of the more poliſhed people whom they conquered, 
yet they gave not themſelves the trouble of learning 
the inflexions of the Latin words, but made uſe of 

prepoſitioris and articles, which, with the introduc- 
tion of ſome new words and other alterations, quite 
changed the language infomuch that the Italian 
of the Fog _ though it bears a nearer reſem- 

| 5 blance 
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As different tribes of barbarians ſeated themſelves 
in different parts of the peninſula, this with other 
caſualties occaſioned a variation of ſpeech, which, 
my reaſon of the divided ſtate of Italy into ſeveral 


: CC governments: ſubſiſts in full force z 


no o other country in Europe of equal extent having 


in it ſo great a variety of dialects. "Theſe differ ſa 
much not only in words, but alſo ſtill more in the 


turn of phraſe and the idiom, that commonly the 
ſubje&ts of one ſtate are in their proper dialect unin, 


telligible to thoſe of another * The ſtandard dia- 
le& of the Italian, which authors imitate in their 


writings, and preachers in their ſermons, is that of 
the Tuſcans, who were the firſt and greateſt im, 
provers of literature and the arts in Italy ; ; yet the 
- pronunciation is ſaid to be pureſt in Rome . The 


Italian appears to be the ſofteſt and moſt harmonious 


language of modern Europe, at the ſame time that 


it is nervous, and is ſo remarkably. adapted to po- 


etical compoſition, that the habit of what the Ita- 
lans call improviſare, that is, to make extempora- 


neous verſes on any given ſubjeR, is quite common, 


particularly in Tuſcany. Perſons accuſtomed to 


this mode of verſification challenge one another in 
the public walks, and maintain the conteſt for hours 
together, leaying the arbitration of the laurel to the | 


ſurrounding audience . 


 ® Baretti, vol. 2. p. 128. Piouni, p. 219, 497. 
+ Richard, tome 1. Diſcours prelim. p. 125. 
4 Baretti, vol. 2. p. 122. Richard, tome 3 p. 305. 
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The gentry of Piedmont, and other parts which 
lie near France, ſpeak anly the French tongue, . 
Some dialects of the peaſants in Lombardy and other 
territories appear to have hardly any thing of Ita, 
lian in them, and two are known to have no ana- 
logy at all with that language; one of theſe is ſpo. 
ken by a ſmall nation, or tribe of people, dwelling 
between Verona and the Alps, whoſe origin is un- 
known; $ the other by the Albaneſe of Calabria, 
whoſe anceſtors after the death of Scanderbeg, and 
the conqueſt of their country by the Turks, ok 
refuge in the Neapolitan dominions J]. | 

The people of the different provinces of: la 
differ much leſs in the lineaments of the body than 
in language; yet, in theſe alſo a conſiderable Va- 
riation may be found: the varieties, however, of 
this kind are not accurately ſtated by travellers, nor 
are ſuch in general ſo eafily deſcribed, as obſerved 
or conceived. The Italians, conſidered in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, appear to be rather of a tall, than of a 
low ſtature; of a clear brown complexion, ſome- 
what leſs ſwarthy than the Spaniards, but leſs fair 
than the Britons or Germans ; leſs corpulent alſo 
than the laſt named people, but by no means leſs 
robuſt. The fineſt made men are ſaid to be thoſe 
of Calabria“; and it has been obſerved of ſome 
others alſo in the kingdom of Naples, that they 
have ſuch well proportioned limbs, that they 
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[| Swinburne, vol. 1. ſect. 46. 
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| night le ſerve for models in any academy of deſign $." 
How far the robuſtneſs of frame may Weg- | 


together with the temperature of the air, to that 
eaſe of parturition, which is fo happily experienced 
by the females of ſouthern Italy, medical men may 
judge. About Taranto it is faid to be impoſlible 
to eite an inſtance of death occaſioned by parturi- 


tion ; and in Calabria © jtis a common thing for | 
a woman far gone with child to go up to the foreſt | 
for fewel, and to be there furpriſed with the pains of 
child-birth, perhaps haſtened by her toil. She is 


nowiſe diſmayed by the ſolitude all around her, or 


the diſtance from home, but delivers herſelf of 4 


infant, which ſhe folds up in her apron, and, after 
2 little reſt; carries to her cottage „ 
The Italians have moſtly parking black eyes, 


and many of them an uncommonly, fine ſtyle of 


countenance ſtrongly marked with expreflion. The 
aquiline- noſe may frequently be obſerved. The 


hair is moſtly dark brown or black; but the women 


in ſome places, particularly in the ſouth, give it a 


yellow flaxen tinge, by wathing it every week with 
a lye of wood - aſhes, or "of making uſe a a pelo 
powder |. 7 
It has been obſerved that the beautiful women of 
Italy have commonly more of majeſty; and leſs of 


4 gend vol. 1. ſect. 63 

t Swinburne, vol. 1. ſect. 35. 

5 Swinburne, vol. 1. ſect. 37. | 

|| This kind of yellow locks ſcems to be the flava cæſaries of 
the ancient Romans, Swinburne, vl 1. ſect. 13. Richard, 
tome 1. p. 151. | 
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foftneſa,: than thoſe of Britain ; and that 2 | 
the number of fine female perſons may be much 
leſs in the former than in the latter country, yet 
in that number more àre commonly found of a 
very ſtriking beauty among the Italian than the Bri. 
tiſh ladies, at leaſt with reſpect to the character of 
countenance. Thaſe females, who are diſtinguiſh. 
ed by their beauty in the middle parts of Italy, have 
commonly *< a great profuſign of dark hair, which 
ſeems to ęneroach upon the forehead, rendering it 
ſhort and narrow; the noſe generally either aqui- 
line, or continued in a ſtraight line from the lower 
part of the brow ; a full and ſhort upper lip;“ * and 
large, black, ſparkling eyes. The eye is wander; | 
fully expreſſive, and ſame imagine that it ſays top 
much f. The Italian ladies, however, excepting 
where the modes of France are fully eſtabliſhed, de- 
pend on their native charms, and have not adopted 
the reprehenſible faſhion of r, an artificia] 
complexion by the aſſiſtance of paint. 6 
The habits of the Italians are ſo various as to 
baffle all attempts to deſcribe them. This variation 
is much greater among the female than the male 
ſex, and much greater in the lower than the higher 
_ claſſes. The gentlemen of Italy in general are, ha- 
bited in like manner as in other parts of Europe, 
having nothing very peculiar i in their attire : but 
from this we muſt admit ſome very conſiderable 
deviations, particularly at Venice and Genoa, In | 


» 


* ua Piozai, | 
+ Moore, vol. 2. letter 51. 
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the former of theſe” cities the wearing nnn 


is prohibited, which in the reſt of the peninſula 
conſtitutes part of the dreſs of a gentleman. The 


people of this city commonly wear à large cloak as 


an outſide garment, the faſhion of which, with r 
ſpect to its color, is Hable to be changed; and are 
allowed by government to conceal their faces under 
_ maſks on fo many oc aſions, that | 


taries and others concerned in the — of 
government, have for dreſs an enormous wig with- 
out hat or cap, and à black cloak, which i is lighter 


and ſhorter in ſummet than in winter. The Geno- 
eſe noblemen carry '# wig of fmaller ſize than that 
is eut nearly in the French. 


of Venice, black cloat 
faſhion, and a black cloak hanging down along 
the back, and a plain hat moſtly undef the arm. 
At Rome many laymen wear a clericat dreſs, which 
cauſes the number of ecclefraſtics, above yn in 
itſelf, to appear ſtill greater than it really is. 

The ladies of Italy in general uſe the dreſſes | of 
France, but have alſo other habits, different in dif- 


ferent places, ſome of which have a reſemblance 


to thoſe of Spain. Their . veils are of various 


lengths, ſome covering only the head, ſome the 


head and ſhoulders, ſome half the body, and ſome 


the whole body. Their head - dreſſes are indeſcri- 


bably varied, as alſo ſome other parts of their ap- 
parel. The zendado is much uſed in ſeveral parts 


of Italy. This is a piece of black ſilk, which covers 


the head and falls down to the waiſt; is croſſed on 
SUED | the 


oth ſexes make 
- uſe of this 1 in afſemblies 2 near half the | 


very ſtriking diſlimilitude. in the make, of their 


| E 
the waiſt, befors: and. tied behind at the ack 


robes of ceremony of the Venetian, Gen . and 
ſome other ladies, are black. In ſome parts the 


wear a black petticoat outlide the gown, when they 
appear abroad; and. in ſome places, as at Naples, 


when they go without à carriage, they have APE | 


ticoats, one of which hangs d. w ie other is 


turned over the head in in like manner as c u girls 
in the Britiſh Iſlands draw the, tail of the gown over 


the head to protect them from cold or rain. : 


The men among the citizens and lower orders in 
ſeveral. places, as at Naples, have a cloak over the 
reſt of their apparel. [The pooreſt kind of peaſants 


in the lamb ae — wie t any coverin 


wth, only. coatſe ſhirt —— — and 
ry coat in winter. The p. of 


ber are much better apparelled; and in gene- : 


ral the Italian peaſantry of the male ſex have: no 


clothes from people of their claſs in the .neigh- 
bouring countries, though ſome: differences may 


be obſerved among themſelves ; for inſtance, in the 


ſouthern Calabria bonnets ATR uſed; 1 in. the northern 
hats. ; 363 
The female pealantry- 5 each diſtri are com- 
monly habited alike, but each diſtrict has moſtly 
its peculiar mode, at leaſt in the head-dreſs;,,and 
the attire of the holiday. differs from that which is 
uſed at other times. To particularize all the ya- 
rieties would be impoſſible even if it were a matter 
of _ In ſome of the ſouthern Appennines the 
* 
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of a red eolor. The women of the; territory of 


Lucca wear a gown huttoned eloſe, the ſleeves of 
which are long, and on the head a white muſlin 
kerchief in the form of 'a turban, without any hat. 


The hair is ordinarily conßhed with-afilk net in 


fome parts, as in Tuſcahy and Naples. The attire 
of the peaſant girls of the former country 


kadly prerty, confiling commonly of a ſearlet pet 
ticoat, ear- rings, necklaces, a little ſtraw- hat on 


one fide of the head wluch is dreſſed with flowers, 


and, inſtead. of a gown, à jacket without fleeyes, 
which lea 


bons, flowers, or feathers, is uſed in ſome other 


parts, as in the Duchy of Parma, and gives to its 


wearets a more ſmart coquetifh air than ee, 
to be obſerved in that claſs of women 

In the article of food we find ſome veſerndiancc 
between the preſent generation and their predece 
ſors of old; that predilection for ortolans, becca- 
ficos, and other delicious little birds, for which the 
ancient Romans were remarkable, prevailing in 


kaly to this day. As the ſheep, excepting thoſe 
which are fed in mountainous paſtures, yield not 


generally a good kind of mutton, that ſpecies of 
viand i is in little 3 Beef, — n 


* 'Barettd, Fs * . Piozzi, p. 40, 41, 129, 


F30, 214, 237, 328. Richard, tome 1. p. 19, 169, 170. 
tome 2. p. 14, 446, 447, 448, 498—501. tome 5. p. 147, 234- 
Swinburne, vol. 1. ſe&. 6. v. a. ſect. 544 66. Moore, vol. 3. 
letter 85 
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of the arm than the ſhift-lleeves, which are tied 
with ribbons. This kind of hat, adorned with rib- 
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nice parts made into ſoup; is almoſt wholly cons 


fined to the vulgar, who are unacquainted with the 
method of roaſting, and either boil, ſtew, or bake 


ir, with a high ſeaſoning of Pepper, garlie, or 
onions.” One of the moſt ſubſtantial diſhes ad 
ted at genteel tables 1 is veal, which is firmer than 


that of Britain, as the calves are r not | 


killed before the age of fix or ſeven months: - 


The ordinary dinners among the better fort o 
people commonly begin with ſoup, rice, macaront, 
or legumes :/ then comes the boiled meat, afterward 
the roaſt, and laſtly the cheeſe and fruit. The 

women generally drink only water at dinner, the 
men a few glaſſes of wife. At the end of dinner 


all is removed to make room for the liquors, and, 
when the ſervants have dined, another remove is 


made for the introduction of the coffee. Supper 
begins with ſome ſort of ſallad and ends with fruit. 
Young people breakfaſt on bread either alone, or 
with the addition of cheeſe or fruit. Adults drink 
- chocolate or coffee at this meal; and ſometimes tea, 
which is gradually coming more into uſe. ? 


All along the Appennine chain the inhabitants 


during the greater part of the year ſubſiſt almoſt 
wholly on cheſtnuts, which are often ground into 
meal and baked into bread: elſewhere the chief 
ſuſtenance of the peaſants is Polenta, by which is 
'meant a kind of haſty pudding, or ſtirabout, made 


of the flour of maize, with a little butter ſpread 


over it, and alſo with the addition of a little cheeſe 


or walnuts, when circumſtances allow it. Some 


have ä any thing ſe to ſupport nature than 


| bread 


" 
28 
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commonly of wheat es en and} hard, as mol 
- baked with little or no yelt. 'To. the comme 770 
: ple of the towns, particularly of Naples, AS well | 
to the gentry, jcęd water is become by habit 440 . 
A, " .of life. i mn. the heats. of summer; 3 inſo- . * 
mock char jure, 2 ſnow N hes 1 * 


ng 


common .mult. be expected among Nh Tralians ; 'P 35 

the forms of government, to which they are E | 
rally ſubject, are not the ſame; and as the ſu 
of the different goyernments have ſearcely more in- 
tercourſe than the inhabitants of different iſlands. | 
This diſſociation. prevents not -only a nearer aſſimi- _ 
lation of language and manners, but alſo a dimi- ” 
nution of that ſpirit of enmity, with "which the ſub- 

f jects of the ſeyeral ſtates. haye, been long obſerved | 
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* Baretti, vol. * p. 130140. Piozzi,” p. 40. 'Swvinburiie, | 1 

ö vol. 1. ſect. Keen nnen enen 3 1 

f 233. * 

J Mr. 2 1 us that about the towns of 7 

and Lecce in the kingdom of Naples, many of the lower; fort ol . 

1 | people eat the fleſh of dogs, and that '« at Bari and Frangavill 5 
horſe-fleſh is ſaid to be publicly Told i in the market, and the tail - 

c left on, to ſhew the wretched purcha bat bealt "the ſont | 
belonged to.“ NN vol. Dealt Foo! boot 
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to be deep ag ain which Ar pine inſtar 
ces is carried to à degree of rancor:: *thus the peo- 
ple 'of b Rome, Naples, Florence, and Genoa, are 
remarked for a high reciprocal averfion. If we 
were to ſelect any people of Italy, whoſe character 
ſhould be made a ſtandard for that of the Italians 
in general, this dlſtinction ſeems due to the inhabf. 
fants 'of the Roman ſtate, as they : appear'to be moſt 
remarkable for thoſe peculiarities, which diſtingui 
the preſent poſſeſſors of this peninſula from other 
Europeans. Thoſe who dwell” in the vicinity. of 
France have aſſumed the garb and language of the 
French, with an awkward imitation of their man- 
ners. Some of thoſe who inhabit the kingdom of 
Naples, eſpecially the capital, have? ver relei- | 
blance to the Spaniards.” 3 5 

The fine expreſſive ſtyle of the Trakian counte- 
[nance ought to _beſpeak a correſponding frame of 
ſoul; and doubtleſs no people furpaſs' the Italians 
in a lively quick ſenfibility ty; "anda" true vivacity of 
mind, quite diſtin& from that flow of animal ſpi- 
" rits, which charadterizes the French. Not only 
their looks, but alſo their geſtures convey much 
meaning, and are even vehement in certain caſes: 
yet gravity is a characteriſtic of Italian demeanor; 


they commonly walk with a flow compoſed pace; 


a kind of ſedate ferious air accompanies even their 


moſt lively ſallies of gaiety and humor, and the fe- 


male countenance 1s . often obſerved. to diſplay a 
certain animated languor not leſs engaging than the 
briſk ſmart look of the French ladies. Fettered by 


0 eren and the thraldom of arbitrary govern- 


ment, 


ment, the! 


4 L Y. 
155 ns HS not that energy of thought, 
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nor are elevated with that liberality. of. ſentiment, 
which. can be diffuled only in countries Where civil | 
and religious freedom is is enjoyed ; but that liber- 
ty and culture alone are wanting to make their 


genius thine with eminent brightneſs, is evinced by 


4341 ty; iN 3 


Ihg Abel of thi Tralian eing. 3 in "ſt 
periods been exerted in the intricate mazes of po- 
litical intrigue 
plicated ſchemes, that Italian ſubtilty became a pro- 
verb. This intriguing ſpirit, with its neceſſary con- 
comitant, an impenetrable ſecreſy, has been ſup- 


and produced ſo many deeply com- 


the rapid progreſs which they formerly made in 
literature and the arts, three of which, muſie, ſculp- | 
ture, and. painting, they have, carried. tog a pitch 
of improvement elſewhere e in 1 85 | 
times r „* . 


poſed to influence the general manners of the peo- 


ple, creating a guarded reſerve in converſation, and 


2 habit of diſſembling the real ſentiments, of the 
mind f. But whatever e of refined cunning - 


Ty 


” More: wol 2. letter 36, Four "4 Hh 


It was a remark of the famous Charles the r_ emperor of 
Germany, that while the French with an appearance of levity 


and folly: were not without their ſhare of wiſdom; and the Spa- 


niards with an external ſemblance of wiſdom had as much folly 


as any people ; the Italians had not only the e but 
alſo the reality, of ſagacity and deliberation. 


— 


+ I penfeeri ftreti, ed il viſo ſtiolto, the thoughts cloſe, ind ; 


the countenance open, ſeems to be a rule with many of the Ita- 
lians, and has met with the approbation of Lord Cheſterfield i in 


his letters, a book which has miſſed” . who have not con- 


ſidered its ſpirit and deſign. ec 


=—_ JS Ss - 
e be im the conipolitibn öf che A 


fleiently for their balken in "AT 


fon or politics being often very unfafe. If to this 
Tant of the tongue we add the general igt oran 


Wl Bro we can hardly expect their conver. 5 


ä lation to be of a kind Iuperior to What, as we are 
told, cbmmonly prevails, an infipid unintereſting 
chat on the ſubje@ of the weather, or other trite 

trivial matters, circulated in repeated rotation. Too 
x much Attention Zalfo is 6bſerved t6 be given to 
| cetemony, Which, though the [Italians are by 10 


means deficient in politeneſs / -and <nility,: : renders. 
their ſocial intercourſe! Jets © pleafing co 4 rational 


mind, dran it forms were lefsthe/objeft; and pro- 


ptiety of conduct conceived a8 Hit Riately depend 


I im en reaſon! and ſotind judgment . 
Among the many who may be ex tepted in Fine 
_ meaſure” from the above general remarks are the 
people of Nrilan and he neighbouring parts, who, 


though ignorant enough, have a frankneſs in their 


manner; and the gentry of both ſexes of Genoa, 
who are ſaid to be very affable; and to be better 
r e ie nen than nen che ita 

| Hans g. 1 doin oi 
Wer repay to Witte thoughts can 
”  with-truth, be aſcribed to the people of. Ts penin- 


g ; ti 46 ee 


Wit 8 tome I. difcours, prelim. p ee tome 55 


153—155- 
Baretti, vol. 2. p. 91. 
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| tom 


* Fit of their govermmnents m ay perhaps — it. 


ol] none at preſent carry $0? Macher pitch, me . | 


Lr „ N 
tom of diſguiſing the perſon in kQitious dreſs ; the 
maſk being more in uſe here than in any ather 1 
country. "Maſquerading, in the day as: well: as in 

the night, is the darling àmuſement, not only of 
the high, but alſo of the low ranks. In the days of 
the Carnival, or time of keſtivity which precedes 
Lent, when the vizard and whimſical habilime 
every where permitted, all is buſtle- and jollity; 

the grave Italians become actuated with caixchddl 
animation, and whole troops of harlequins, with 
other whimſical characters, diſplay their various 
tricks. The grandeſt ſpectacle of this Lind i is ex- 
hibited in Rome 1 in a ſtreet called the Corſo, 
not leſs than io, op well drefled: perſons i in maſque- 
rade may be ſæen at once on foot, beſide about 
1000 eee regularly in lines, of which 
above 200 are füperhiy, as well as fantaſtically-de- 
corated. In this feſtive ſœne each; carriage is con- 
monly provided vvith ſome bags of ſmall, ſoft, white 
pellets, reſembling ſugar plumbs; which are jocoſe- 
ly throw hy handfuls directiy in the faces of peo- 
ple in other carriages wich Happen to come in the 
way. In Venice, here the maſk is in much move 


frequent uſe than elſew here in Italy, it is often af- 
g ſumed merely as a genteet kind: of diſnabille; a 
i vizard ſtuck in the hat, together with a black man- 


tle trimmed with black lace, being a kind of dreſs 
in whichta man may with ropriet) ee ha "0Y 


; nn that city. 
2 21 775 Eni &7 hr | 8 1 F 5 9 f pf! 3 £7 
: 1 Racer I: Heb ars. vu. yl bo very 
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The pe FT FOES which are more 


natural or habitual to ithe Italians than to moſt 


other people, and which they are apt to uſe in com. 
mon diſcourſe, ſeem to qualify them in à more than 
ordinary manner for the theatre and the maſque- 
rade, in which fictitious characters are to be ſuſtain-· 


ed. They carry their action in all its force to the 


bar and the pulpit. * The. variety and efforts of gel 


ticulation in many of their preachers are amazing, 


and far exceed even the dramatical vehemence of a 
French actor *; leſs calculated to | pen devotion 


than laughter. 2 northern European, or at leaſt 
to give the idea of a theatrical aan een This 
violence af action is ſtill greater if poſſible at the 


bar; the pleaders in ſome places exhibiting almoſt 
every geſture, contorſion, and grimace of limbs, 
We and viſage, which. imagination: can form-. 


Perhaps the paſſion for the maſquerade may owe 
e of its warmth to the liberty Which a fantaſtie 


3 diſguiſe gives to different ranks of people to min- 


gle together with leſs diſtinction than ordinaty. 
In Italy birth leaves an impaſſable line between the 
gentleman and the plebeian;an impregnable rampart, 


through which no force of merit or even of riches 
can break its way: Gentry and nobility ſeem in 


this country ſynonymous terms; no- middle rank 
ſubſiſting between thoſe who are of noble and 
thoſe who are of plebeian blood. 1A perſon born 
in the latter degree muſt always remain in it, nor, 
in general, is any one of that deſcription admiſſible 
into the dein circles of the gentry, whatever may 


Review of Nations 


1 9 az 


has the ſum. of ese eee 0. 


modern ſociety, and in c 


making diſtinctions by the mo- 
regard to rank or dignity has n dagen 


IT. AL v. 


might. be urged in fauor of ahar night f. Yet nat. 0 


Italians. haye 1 nat e that unreaſonablę t idea, 
which prevails in Germany and many other coun- 
tries, that. the occupation of a merchant degrades 


| nobility ; ; for, men of the higheſt titles have en- 


gaged in commerce: ſome nobles at Venice, Ge- 


noa, and Ancona, trade: publicly in their on 
names; and, among many other, inſtances, which | 
might be adduced, a Duke at Naples, and a Mar- 
quis at Rome, have been known to be, the chief 
bankers . This rectitude of opinion, amid 3 
titude of deviations, was acquired hen Italy roſe 
into wealth and ſplendor by traffic, and furniſhed 
the reſt of Europe with the products of the Eaſt. 
Not 1 incongruous to the pride of blogd among. 


the Italians is their admiration: of lofty, titles which 


carry in them an air of perſonal dignity, and their 
extraordinary propenſity to almoſt every ſpecies 


of pomp and oſtentation. In Italy are ſuppoſed to 


have originated, and thence to have emanated to 
the reſt of Europe, thoſe titular appellations, which 
are intended to diſcriminate the different ranks of 
ntradiſtinCtion, to, which 
the ſimplicity, of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
in this reſpect appears remarkable. The ſpirit of 
e of expreſſion with, 


hs 
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+ Piozzi, p- 49, 69, 75» 223. 
1 an vol. 1. P- 219. IS. 
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the Italian * i es ber ok inſtance; ad 
* | individual i is addrefled in the third perſon ſingular, * 
When a "reſpectful or or” evil ſtyle of Tpeaking is it. 
tended ;\ in the ſecond perſon plurzl, when co. 
Gelten 18 denoted; and in the fecond 1 
lar, when 4 tone f authority or cop of 1 de. 
ſigned 5. 271 it. 807” TO naar 7703 | 446497 51 
Tue paſſion 8 the Lalſans foi + ps ad rade 
is extreme, and is yeticeally indulged" to the utmöſt 
extent of their finances ini ſumptudufneſs 6f attire, 
magnificetice of building, and ſplendor of equipage. 
The quantity of jewels worn by fenidl&/ is really 
ſurpriſing: the wives atid' daughters of even ordi- 
nary farmers in Tuſcany, where this" claſs of peo 
ple are richeſt, carry euch the value of 40 or 50 
pounds in garnets, peatls, and other fuck finery ; 
and the full dreſs of à citizen, ſuch as the wife- of 
an inn-keeper at Florence, is ſometimes worth no 
leſs than a thouſand Pounds l. Thie ouſes of the 
nobility have a grand exterior ſhow, and ſpacious 
lofty apartments, more calculated ler oſtentation 
than convenience. Italy is ſuppoſed to have as great 
a number of ſtately houſes as both France and Bri- 
_ tain together ; but thoſe of Britain ate much more 
commodious, and furniſhed with better taſte *. 
Such is the prevalence of pageantry, that the num 
ber of horſes, carriages, ani ſervanits of a gratidee, | 
or of a "Ti SR} would be fulficlent for a | 


8 Bretti, vol. 1. p. * 
|} Piozzi, p. 214. | 
* Baretti, vol. 2. p. 243. 


| ſovereign 
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 ayentleinan-to be ſeen on foot by the, ſtreet 


kr 1 1 Av Ly Y; 


W 
people with fegard to this kind of pomp, 
thavie would be accounted; an indelible diſgrace tc uy. 


abroad, in the evening 1. 
As hardly n nend be indulged whack 


' without the mortification df another, fo the Italians 


appear to ſacrifice much of the eaſe and comfort of 
life to the vanity of gaudy  ſhew z for, beſide the 
reſtraint impoſed on: tlieir actions by regulated forms 
of pride and ſtudied ſolemnity, they are obliged to 
live in great privacy and parſimony with reſpe& to 
interior arrangements; retrenching as much as poſ- 
fible from the table and other departments within 
doors; to ſupport the expence of exterior. pomp. 


The e grand manſions of the nobility contain ſplen- 
did apartments which are never inhabited, and ſtate- 


ly kitchens; in which a-fire is very ſeldom ſeen. 
Neither their Habitations not their - perſons have 
that degree of cleanlineſs which may be thought 
expedierit for a comfortable way of living. Under 
ſumptuous robes dirty linen may too often be per- 
ceived; and many of the citizens have no ſhirts or 
ſhifts at all, but only the ends of ſleeves, which 
give the appearance, without the reality, of theſe 


inner garments. The ſervants who compoſe the 


oſtentatious trains of the nobility are moſtly hired, 
in the manner of labourers, at the rate of about a 
ſhilling a day, including board wages. Many of 
them are married, and moſt of mm as ſoon as 


1 Swinburne, 3 * ſecl. 6. 
r Du * p. *. 


FOMMASITY . 


the gary of the day is ended, retire to 4 
own homes to ſleep at night. This mode, however, 
ſeems more favorable both to population and mora- 
lity than that of Britain, where e 1s: 5 


rally a diſqualification for menial ſervice. 


Hoſpitality and convivial mirth are little 3 in prac- | 
tice among the preſent inhabitants of this country: 
not only frugality is an obſtacle in this caſe, but 


alſo the cuſtom ſo general in this climate of fleep- 


ing ſome hours in the evening in ſummer. On 
this account they go in diſhabille to dinner, which 


in ſome parts of Italy is at twelve of the clock, and 
in others an hour or two later. The time of riſing 
from their afternoon's repoſe is about ſix in the 
evening, when they dreſs, and go to diſplay their 


finery in the places of public reſort, or in private 
parties of amuſement. The moſt frequent kind of 
ſocial meeting is called in the language of the coun- 


try converſaxione, which in literal Engliſh ſignifies 
a converſation, This is a nocturnal aſſembly of 


perſons of both ſexes, ſomewhat like what has been 
named in London and Dublin a drum or a rout. 
In magnificent houſes the company are ſerved on 


theſe | occaſions with coffee, chocolate, lemonade, 
and iced confections; but this is not univerſally 
the cuſtom, or at leaſt theſe refreſhments are fur- 
niſhed ſo ſparingly, that in general almoſt the 
whole of the entertainment conſiſts in the pleaſure 
of ſeeing many perſons in 1 Pa in being ſeen 


by an + | 
Exempt 


9 Coscemisg * en interior economy, and con- 
OR” lee Richard, tome 1. diſcours prelim. P- 46—48. 
5 9 
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ITALY, 


Fxewpt from the general charge of ighoſpiralit 
of the table are many of the northern _ Italians, par- 
ticularly the inhabitants of Milan, whoſe plenteous 


. 


boards and feſtive manners are remarkable 5 


country of ſuch external grandeur and internal po- 
verty. Perhaps the ſame people may form ſome 


exception from the character of ſtrid ſobriety which 
the Italians almoſt univerſally bear. Even the low. 


eſt claſſes are free from the beſtial vice of drun- 
| kenneſs, and, like their ſuperiors, regale themſelves 
with lemonade, or with iced water, a beverage both 
pleaſant and ſalubrious in hot climates, This re- 
freſhing- liquor is purchaſed with as much avidity 
by the populace of Naples and other large towns, 


as ale and ſpirituous liquors are ſought by people of 


their claſs in ſome other parts of Eurepe. e 
An imputation of indolence and effeminacy id 
againſt the general maſs of Italian people; and, 


doubtleſs, where the mind has no incentives to ac- 
tivity,” where no adequate encouragement is offer- 


ed to induſtry, where the ſoil vields abundantly 
without much labor, where very little fewel is re- 
quired, and where idleneſs finds Aa large reſource 
in hoſpitals and indiſcriminate alms, no great vigor 


of intellect is to be expected in the higher claſſes, | 
and no very ſteady habit of exertion to make pro- 


men 2 IF! me in the lower. 9 5 though an 


p · go. tome 2. p. 139. tome 3. p. 431. tome 5. 5. l 


234. Swinburne, vol. 1. ſect. 5. Piozzi, p. 49. Moore, vol. 2. 
letter 36. Moore ſays, that a converſazione i is A Phy, where 


there is no converſation.” 


:odolent 


1 . A . Y. 4 


indolent improvident turn of mind undoubtedly 
prevails in many parts, and above all in the Ro. 
man territories, it is far from being univerſal in this 
peninſula ; many tracts of land are too well culti. 
vated to admit the imputation, and the Genoeſe, in 
particular, are ſo induſtrious, that they are ſaid 
enigmatically to eat ſtones, becauſe they draw ſuf- 
tenance, as it were, from the rocks, by covering 
them with carth, and thereby Heng an artificial 
ſo 6; Hong 
"Fn ſenſibility of the ng is very een penn 
in the effects of muſic on their frame. Of the charms 
of modulated founds they ſeem fufeeptible in a de- 
gree much above all other nations. At the playing 
of uncommonly affecting airs they appear enrap- 
tured in ſuch a manner © as if the foul were ex- 
piring in à torrent of delight 4.” The cultivation 
of the muſical art in this country correſponds, as 
we may ſuppoſe, to the pleaſure which it gives; 
the Italian performers being in a collective conſider- 
ation, preferable to all others, in ſcientific and maf- 
| terly execution: yet the ability of muſical perfor- 
mance is, on account of its commonneſs, generally 
conſidered as but a mean accompliſhment,. ſo that 
few of the gentry give ona wb ene to 
| acquire 1 
In the art of finging, the Saua efelate of 
muſic, the ſuperiotity of the Italians is alſo remark- 
able. Nature, which has n the inhabitants 


nd Baretti, vol. 1. p. 56, 57. 
+ Moore, vol. 2. letter 52. 
|} Baretti, vol. 1. p. 210—214- 
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the auditory nerves, has conferred on its 1 
an uncommon fineneſs of che throat and ſweetneſs i 
of the voice. But unforti talians iſ 
not been content with the melody of the female 9 
voice, Which, like the other endowments of that i 


bs * 


charming ſex, carries in it a — of pro- 
ducing delight. They have made it a cuſtom to 
emaſculate great numbers of the other ſex men 
youth, in order that their choirs and theatres may 
be fupplied with ſingers of at once a maſculine 
ſtrength, and female ſoftneſs, of voice. Thus in 
Italy, eſpecially at Rome, many eunuchs are found, 
while in no other part of Chriſtian Europe this 
claſs of beings are known as a part of the commu- 
nity. In extenuation of this deteſtable cuſtom it 
is laid that the operation is not allowed to be per- 
formed without the conſent of the patient, nor be- 
fore the age of ten years: but at ſuch an age the 
unhappy youth is unable to foreſee the diſadvan- 
tages of that condition of life, by the acceptance of 
which he becomes a ſacrifice to the pleaſures of the 
public, and to the intereſted views of his unnatu- 
ral parents, or en who — him to __ 
= 8 
As the people 1 this: peninſula are Ja nice and 
quick feelings, their temper is irritable, and from 
ſome. unfortunate cireumſtances both civil and re- 
ligious, murders are more frequent here than i 


any other Chriſtian Pg in e ! "Theſe : 
* — tome * P- 175, 176. . | 
horrid 


* 
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1 A lr. © 
att acts ler are unknown Among the Ader 
claſſes, and are quite confined to the vulgar, among 
vhom a diſreſpectful word from an equal is apt to 
| kindle rage, and this is often followed by a mortal 
ſtab of the /tiletto, which is a ſort of poniard, or 
long ſharp- pointed knife with a kind of guard, ge- 
nerally carried by the commen people. To account 

for the frequency of aſſaſſination among the Italians, 
who are known to be of as temperate and ſober a 
life as any other nation, and of a more than ordi- 
nary mild and gentle Ae ſome conkidera- 
tions are to be taken. 78 

From very erroneous notions 100 ki it is ac- 
counted infamous to aſſiſt in the ſeizure of a culprit, 
fo that, unleſs ſome who belong to the police hap- 
pen to be preſent, the aſſaſſin may retire unmoleſted 
by the ſpectators of his crime, and may take re- 
fuge in ſome church or convent, or in ſome neigh- 

_  bouring ſtate. The permiſſion of religious places 
to be ſanctuaries againſt juſtice has a lamentable 
effect. To ſee the ſacred miniſters of religion en- 
gaged in the protection of an aſſaſſin, and admini- 
ſtering to his comfort, 8 mitigate in the 

' minds of the ignorant the idea of the crime. Even 

when a malefactor is taken, and conſigned for pu 
niiſnment to the ſecular arm, the delays. of juſtice 
are tedious, and, in moſt of the Italian ſtates, a 
little intereſt in the mean time ſuffices to procure 

a pardon. If, notwithſtanding all this, the cri- 
minal is executed, which rarely happens, a crowd 
of prieſts aſſemble about him, march in ſolemn 
proceſſion, and behave upon * whole in ſuch 2 
manner, 


* T. A E 


manner, as to leave no doubt with a multitude | 


that his ſoul is immediately received into the re- 
gions of bliſs; and what more can be expected for 
the moſt Miocene: and meritorious, for the ſaint 


and the martyr? In fact, in this country of uncul- 


tivated reaſon and perverted religion, all compaſ- 


ſion is felt for the offender, little or none for the 
injured, and hardly _—_ concern is entertained for 


the peace of ſociety . 
In Piedmont, whom juſtice b has been * * 


niſtered with ſome degree of diſpatch, aſſaſſination 
is leſs in practice than in moſt other ſtates of Italy; 
and in Tuſcany, where the government have forbid 


religious places to be any longer aſylums for male- 


factors, this crime is become as infrequent as in 


other parts of Europe: doubtleſs the inſtitution of 


a well regulated police, with a prompt and ſteady 


execution of juſtice, would quickly put an end to 
the nefarious cuſtom throughout the peninſula ; 
for, the common people of this. country, though 
groſsly ignorant, very few being taught to read, 
are generally compaſſionate, gentle, courteous, and 
obliging ; humble-to ſuperiors, averſe to ſedition, 
and, when unprovoked, averſe to violence of every 


kind, notwithſtanding the frequent murders Which 
are the neee of ſudden paſſion, and of the 


bas Richard, tome 5 p. 237242. Fase p- 76, 90. Ba- 


retti, vol. 1. p- 53. — vol. 2. letter 43, 44. Doctor 


Moore attributes a contrary effect to the proceſſions and prayers 
of the prieſts, but I cannot, in this inſtance, agree with this 


judicious traveller, to whoſe opinion that of Mr. Swinburne alſo 


is contrary. Swinburne, vol. 1. ſect. 6. 


well 
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welt nnn of impunity. With a 
che law of Bod, af civil ſociety, and the law of 
opinion. What acts af bloodſhed wpuld ' be cm- 
mitted iby che populace of Ireland inflamed y an- 
toxieating liquors, if to eſcape- from juſtice Ware 
equally eaſy in this iſland as in Italy? In great au 
populous Italian cities, where the ſtreets are with- 
out lamps and involved. in darkneſs in the night, 
and where alſo the police is far from being efficient, 
riots are ſcarcely ever Rn. In the city of Na- 
ples, even. in the cruel famine of 1764, the gn? 
act of violence committed by a hungry populace 
inereaſed to double its number by the concourſe of 
peaſants from the diſtant provinces, where all crops 
had failed, was to break neee 
baker's ſhop f: 

The mildneſs of Italian, manners is bling 
only in the peaceable demeanor, of the common peo- 
ple, but alſo in the politeneſs and obliging behavi- 
aur of che _ The Tuſcage are. faid nde the 


3 and e en and, perhaps are not ä | 
by any people in this reſpect: but no claſs of ſociety 
in Italy are more. courteous and obliging than the 
clergy, nor is this amiable character in them expe- 
rienced more by any perſons than by: Britons and 
other foreigners, who, in a religious light, are con- 
ſidered by them as heretics and accurſed. N 
In the conduct obſerved toward the fair ſex, the 
ſuavity of manners in the gentry, and rhe inflamms- 


+ . Swinburne, vol. 1. ſect. 6. See alſo Moore, ut 2. ker 
. [ter 55. | 


- 


* 


generous, and rational is this, than the practice of 


ſion the cauſe of aſſaſſination. To viſit, however 1 


claſs without his permiſſion, would endanger a dead- 


AAL v. 
ble fo irit of the common people, ppb in dong 


5 Ladies in this country are treated with a —_ 
moſt reſpectful complaiſance, and in a married ſtate, IV 
have a much greater freedom with regard to the | 
law of opinion, than in the north of Europe; their 

conduct not being ſubje& to ſo rigid rules, parti 
cularly at Venice, where they enjoy as complete | Ii 
liberty as in any part of the globe. In general in 4 | 
Italy where diſputes ariſe between huſband and by | 
wife, and a ſeparation takes place, the public voice 5 
with a laudable partiality is moſtly in favor of the 1 | 
weaker party. All poſſible countenance is given :Þ 
to the lady, while the huſband is leſs: kindly receiv- : 
ed, as ſome hardneſs of heart is naturally ſuſ. : : 2 
pected on his fide®. How much more humane, = 


Britain and other countries, where all indulgence 
is freely permitted to the man, and not a ſingle 
grain of allowance W for 9 0 more defenceleſs 
and delicate party? | £2 

Among the common people lowly PO „ 
nates, and is more frequently than any other paſ- P 


0 5 N Xi o ES : ; o a 5 | 
innocently, the wife or miſtreſs of a man of this :4 2 


ly thruſt of the ſtiletto. Jealouſy and aſſaſſination 
vere in former. times not confined to the vulgar, ; 
but prevailed as much in the higher claſſes. Ladies 3 5 
were confined and ſcrupulouſly watched before mar- 5 
riage by their neareſt relations, and afterward by 
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. huſbands. This odious: and ated * 


when they abandon. one extreme, to fall into the 


in Engliſh, Ciciſbeiſin, which, though: reprehenſible 


lady muſt never be ſeen abroad with her huſband; 


the whiſpering: which ſometimes. happens between 


W eee 


inſulting to females, who, in 


ſenſe of honor and delicacy of ſentiment, are ſupe-: 


rior to the other ſex, at length gave way to the 
influence of French manners, which, though in 
ſome degree blameable, have on the whole: amount 
greatly. contributed to the. melioration of Europe, 
even in nations the moſt, oppoſite in character and 
diſpoſition to the l As mankind are apt, 


oppoſite, the Italian gentry have adopt ed a pr 5 
called in their own, language /a. Cici/beatura, and 


enough, ſeems neceſſary in Italy to prevent a re- 
lapſe into their former made, to,which: this . 
yond all compariſon: preferable. 

This cuſtom in its preſent. modification i is, ad 


nor without another man at her elbow.. By this it 
happens that at a converſazione more of the male than 
of the female ſex. are commonly ſeen, faſhion not 
permitting any of the latter to appear without a 
male attendant. Each married lady has one, gene- 
rally choſen by herſelf with the approbation of her 
huſband, and originally denominated Cicifbeo+, from 


the lady and him, the Italian verb Ciciſbeare ſign 
fying to whiſper. Thas obſequious gentleman, cal- 
led alſo cavagliere Servente, 5 * n hs 


+ According to the Italian mode of pronunciation the word exert 
is Chichiſbeo, or tſhitthiſbeo.. | 


- TG viſits 


tA RY. 


7 


he diſappears before dinner, for, it is uſual all over 
Italy for the. huſband and wife to dine together 
| tete-a-tete, -xCept on great occaſions, a as when there 
is a public 1 

and the ciciſbeo returns and conducts the lady 1 to 
the public walk, the converlazione, or the opera : 
he hatids her about wherever ſhe goes, preſents her 


ſuppoſed t to Teſume his functions!“ | 
The chief i inconvenience of this ſyſtem Cad to 


+4 4 


led about by another man. Notwithſtanding this 
inconveniency, the couples who are in this predi- 
cament are certainly happier «than thoſe whoſe a=. 
fections are not centered at home. Some very 
loving couples lament the cruelty of this ſeparation, / 
jet the world)in general ſeem to be of opinion that 
a man and his wife, who dine together every day, 
and lie together every night, may, with a proper 
exertion of philoſophy, be able to ſupport DER 


. Moore, vol. 3. letter 76. 


cc viſits the lady every | forenoon at at the toilet, where | 
the Plan for paſſing the evening is agreed upon: 


aft. After dinner the huſband retires, . 


coffee, ſorts her cards, and attends. with the moſt 
pointed aſſiduity till the amuſements of the even- 
ing are over: he accompanies her home, and de- 
livers up his charge, to her huſband, who is then 


be that © even when there is the greateſt, harmony . 
ſablilting between the huſband and vife, and al- 


any other, ſtill ſuch i is the tyranny of faſhion, —ç | 
muſt ſeparate every evening ; ; he to play the ca- 
Tagliere ſervente to another woman, and ſhe to be 


1 2 | aſunder 
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ITALY. 


aſunder a few hours in the evening 8. An attach- | 


ment, however, ſeems generally to ſubſiſt between 


the lady and her gentleman uſher, an attachment 
ſo permanent as to continue often in old age; con- 
ſtancy in love, whether Platonic or of another na. 


ture, being an eſtimable part of the Italian cha- 


racter. 
The greateſt hl. which has been ! 
from the ſyſtem of ciciſbeiſm, is the opportunity 


which it gives to violate the conjugal vow. It 
appears indeed that ſome ciciſbeos are guilty of this 


violation, and that this happens even ſometimes 
with the connivance of the huſband, for pecuniary 


_ conſiderations. Sometimes alſo a woman may be 


obliged to grant favors even contrary to her wiſh, 
when ſhe cannot otherwife procure this neceſſary 
ſatellite, as without one ſhe cannot be ſeen in places 
of amuſement ||. But inſtances of this kind are 
doubtleſs comparatively few. The ciciſbeo, in 
many inſtances, is a poor relation or humble friend, 
who, not being in circumſtances to ſupport an equi- 
page, is happy to be admitted into all the ſocieties, 
and to be carried about to public diverſions as an 


appendage to the lady. I have known,” ſays Doctor 
Moore, © numbers of thoſe gentlemen, whoſe ap- 


pearance and bodily infirmities carried the cleareſt 
refutation, with reſpe& to themſelves perſonally, 
of the ſcandalous ſtories of an improper connexion 
between cavaliere ſerventes and their miſtreſſes. 


8 Moore, vol. 3. letter 76. 
| Piozzi, P. 71, 72. 


* 


The än and timid air which many of them 
betray in the preſence of the ladies, and the perſe- 


verance with which they continue their ſervices, 


notwithſtanding the contemptuous ſtile in which 


they are often treated, is equally unlike the haugh- 
tineſs natural to favored lovers, and the indifference 


of men ſatiated with enjoyment. There are, it 


muſt be confeſſed, ciciſbeos of a very different 
ſtamp, whoſe figure and manners might be found 
more agreeable to the ladies whom they ſerve than 
to their lords ;” but many inſtances are known, 


where the characters of the ladies are ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, as not to be ſhaken. either in the opi- 


nion of their acquaintances-or huſbands, although 


their cavaliere ſerventes are in every reſpect agree- 


able and accompliſhed *.”* * 


On a full inveſtigation it appears that the con- 
nexion between the lady and her ciciſbeo is in ge- 
neral innocent, and that conjugal infidelity is not 


more prevalent in Italy than in countries where 


ciciſbeiſm is unknown: nor ought this to ſeem 
ſtrange, ſince experience ſhews that women are the 


ſureſt guardians of their own honor; and that not- 
withſtanding many contrary inſtances, yet on the 
whole amount, the human mind, in either ſex, 


feels itſelf exalted by an unreſerved confidence re- 


poſed in it, and acts with nobler entire than 
it otherwiſe would f. | | 


10 Iost vol. 3. letter 76. 

+ For ciciſbeiſm ſee Baretti, vol. 1. p- 76—90. Richard, 
tome 1. p. 154—156. tome 5. p. 164, 165. Tranſient viſitante 
of loceigh countries are apt to fall into great miſtakes when they 

| | fee 
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. 
25 Moſt Engliſhmen 1 will be aſtoniſhed how men 


can paſs ſo much of their time with Na This 


however will appear leſs furprizing when they 


recollect that the Italian nobility dare not intermed- 


dle with politics; ; can find no employment in the 


army or navy, and that there are no ſuch amuſe- | 
ments in the country as hunting or drinking. They 
tell you that nothing ſo effectually ſooths the cares, 
and beguiles the tediouſneſs of life, as the company 
of an agreeable woman; that though. the intimacy 
ſhould never exceed the limits of friendſhip, there 
is | ſomething more fattering and agreeable in it 


ſee uſages very different from thoſe of their own nation. Thus 
many travellers have inſinuated, and ſome, particularly Mr. 
Sharpe, have politively aſſerted, that Italian ciciſbeiſm is a re- 
gular ſyſtem of adultery. Thus alfo the Greek Emperor Manuel, 
who viſited Britain in the year 1400, aſſerted that the Engliſh 
had a total diſregard of conjugal honor and female chaſtity. 
His account proceeds in theſe words. er In their mutual viſits, 

as their firſt act of hoſpitality, the gueſt is welcomed i in the em- 


| braces of their wives and daughters. Among friends they are 


lent and borrowed without ſhame ; nor ate the iſlanders offended 
at this range commerce and its inevitable conſequences. 8 
Turk or other Oriental of the preſent time would be apt to form 


| the ſame concluſion at his firſt entrance into the Britiſh iſlands, 


as he could not conceive it at all probable, that two perſons of 


different ſexes ſhould kiſs, or converſe privately together, with- 
out the commiſſion of the laſt act of familiarity. Vet it is cer- | 


tain that 1 in ſome of the Britiſh colonies of North America it is 
a common thing for a young man and young woman to lie to- 
gether all night in bed, in perfect privacy, without any notion 
thence ariſing of a violation of chaſtity or of delicacy, more than 


would be ſuppoſed from the kiſſing or privatg « converſation of 
two ſuc ch perfons i in Britain or Ireland. : 


than 
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than male friendſhips ; that they find the female heart 
more fincere, leſs intereſted, and warmer in its at- 


tachments; that women in general have more de- 


licacy t, and, in ſhort, an indeſcribable amiable- 


neſs, which renders their acquaintance far more de- 


ſirable than that of males to men of refined ſenti- 
ments. 8 


After the RP brief ſtatement of cicilbeilm, 4 | 


cuſtom which has beeri much miſunderſtood, and 


which, though reigning throughout the reſt of Ita 
ly, is not as yet eſtabliſhed in Piedmont 8, and 


ſome neighbouring territories, where the people are 


almoſt intirely French in modes and language, 1 


ſhall notice two or three detached cuſtoms, and 1 


conclude this ſketch of Italian manners. 


Hunting oh horſeback is very little known in Hacks 
Italy; but in the taking of wild animals, particu- 


larly birds, various ways are uſed, two of which 
have been already deſcribed. A diverſion which 
ſcems peculiar to the Italians is the races of horſes 
without riders. Theſe are generally exhibited in 
the great ſtreets of the towns, as in the Corſo at 
Rome. Six or ſeven horſes commonly ſtart at once 
amid the deafening acclamations of the mob, who 
line the courſe on either ſide: The falling of a 


piece of canvas ftretched acroſs before the horſes is 
the ſignal for their ſtarting. Actofs the back of 


each is a narrow ftrap with an ivory ball, ſet with 


ſpikes, fixed at either end, by which his flatiks are 


ſtimulated as he runs. This {fems as unnereffn 


Moore, wt 3. letter a6. 
$ Baretti, vol. 2. p- 89. 
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as it is hat; for the animals are trained to the 
ſport, and exert themſelves with all the emulation, 


with which men could be actuated i in the ſame ſitu- 


ation; the victors demonſtrating ſigns of triumph, 
and the yanquiſhed evidently depreſſed with ſhame |. 
Races of chariots, hke thoſe of the ancients, are 


ſometimes alſo exhibited ; each chariot drawn by 


two horſes, and managed by a driver *. 
Funerals in Italy are conducted with. great ſolem- 


- Nity : they are generally attended by prieſts, friars, 
- and orphans of both ſexes from the hoſpitals, all 


with lighted tapers in their hands, and ſinging pe- 
nitential pſalms. In all parts of the country the 


dead body is carried, unleſs it belonged to a per- 


ſon of diſtinction, uncovered to the burial place. 
In the ſouthern parts, particularly Calabria, old 
women, like the Præficæ of the ancients, are hired 


„ to howl at burials. The funeral behaviour and 


meaſure of grief in the Calabreſe are regulated by 
the ſtricteſt etiquette. The virtues as well as vices 
of a deceaſed father of a family are recapitulated by 
the oldeſt perſon in company. The widow repeats 
his words, adds comments of her own, then roars 
out loudly, and plucks out handfuls of her hair, 


which ſhe ſtrews over the bier. Daughters tear 


their locks and beat their breaſts, but remain ſilent. 
More diſtant relations repeat the oration coolly, and 
commid.no outrage upon their perſons. When the 
kinſman of a baron or rich citizen dies, a number 


[| Richard, tome 5. p. 189—197. Moore, vol. 2. letter 52. 
* Piozzi, p. 200, 201. Es | 
J Baretti, vol. 2. p. 199. : 


1 T &4 L Y. 
of ola women are hired to perform all theſe dend 


monies for the family. In ſome parts of the coun- 


try it is a rule to faſt the whole day of the inter- 
ment, and if any breach of this rule ſhould hap- 
pen, the reputation of the mourners would be 


<« jrretrievably ruined in the eſteem of the whole 


pariſh f*? #1 -» * 


Among the various local 8 with reſped to 


the management of the dead, which prevail in Ita- 
ly, one at Naples is very remarkable, where the 
bodies are interred in ſubterraneous vaults. © It 
is a cuſtom here on All fouls day to throw open the 


charnel-houſes, lighted up with torches, and decked 
out with all the flowery pageantry of May-day: 


crowds follow crowds through theſe vaults to be- 
hold the coffins, nay the bodies of their friends and 
relations: the floors are divided into! beds like a 
garden, and under theſe heaps of earth the corpſes 
are laid in regular ſucceſſion: the place is perfectly 
dry, for the ſoil is rather a pounded ſtone than 


earth, and parches up the fleſh completely in a 
twelvemonth : when that period is elapſed, the 
body is taken up, dreſſed in a religious habit, and 
fixed like a ſtatue in a niche: many retain a horrid 


reſemblance to what they were when animated, and 
ſome ſhew ſtrong marks of agony in their. diſtorted 


features. They are much better preſerved than the 


mummies of Toulouſe, which pals for fuck ſingular 
curioſities F.?? 


Ihe Italians differ from 8. Europeans in the Clocks 


manner of arranging the Hours by the 78 for 


t Swinburne, vol. 1. ſeR. 1 3. 
Swinburne, vol. 2. ſect. 9. | 
, inſtead 


Dieiſion. 


* TA L Y. | 
inſtead of reckoning from one to. ie a 


kon, in moſt parts of Italy, from one to twenty- 
four o'clock, and make the firſt hour begin fifteen 
minutes after ſunſet, when they conſider the day 
as completely finiſhed. As the diſtance between 


ſun-ſet and mid-night varies with the feaſon, the 
hour of mid-night, and conſequently of mid-day, va- 
ries alſo; inſomuch that noon is in one time of the 
year at ſixteen, and in another at nineteen o'clock. 


This manner of reckoning is much leſs commodi- 


ous than that of the French, 'Britons, and others, 


who fix mid-day and mid-night at two invariable 
points of time, without regard to the ' perpetually 
varying diſtance between ſun- ſet and noon ||. 


In its political ſtate this peninſula differs from 

every other country of Europe, being divided into 
ſeveral ſtates which have not the leaſt mutual de- 
pendence or connexion, but are, for the greater 


part, connected with the foreign powers of Auſtria, 


Spain, and France. Of theſe ſome are common- 
wealths, and the reſt monarchies. The latter, ex- 
cepting one ecclefiaſtical ſtate, are hereditary. 

The monarchies are all abſolute, and the repub- 
lics, with a very ſmall exception, ariſtocratic. To 
take a nearer view of each particularly, we are to 
conſider the peninſula as divided into the kingdom 
of Naples, the dominions of the Pope, the great 
dukedom of Tuſcany, the republic of Lucca, the 
dukedoms of Modena, Parma, and Mantua, the re- 


my of n the arg of Milan, the wo 


| Richard, tome 5. Wes, p. 21—25. 
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2 lominions, the republic of Genoa, "nd the 
diminutive ſtates of, e Marino, Piombino, Maſ- 


fa-Carrara, and Monaco, beſide the Stato d'elli 


Preſidii, and alſo beſide the vallies of Bormio, Chia- 
venna, and Valteline, and the diſtricts of Lugano, 
Lucarno, and Belinzona, which "Ying in ag, ar are 
politically united 10 Switzerland. 


ves 


THE. 


KINGDOM OF NAPLES, 


CALLED alſo in modern times Sicily on this Naples. 


ſide of the Faro, is, from its extent and other cir- 
cumſtances, the greateſt of the Italian ſtates. This 
country, which comprehends the foot and ankle af 
the boot - formed peninſula of Italy, was, on the de- 


Hiſtory. 


ſtruction of the Gothic power by the arms of Beli- | 


larius and Narſes, brought under the imperial ſcep- 
tre of Conſtantinople about the year 553: but the 
Lombards, making an invaſion 46 Years after, 


founded the Duchy of Beneventum, which in a ſhort 


time was extended over all the interior parts, leav- 


ing to the Greek emperor only a few maritime 
towns, which formed a kind of commonwealths 


under his protection. This duchy, a long time 


formidable, became by internal diſſenſions in the 


ninth century divided into three diſtinct principa- 
lities, 


1 T A I. v. 


lities, and che Lombard power, thus diniinithed by | 
diviſion, gradually declined, and was at length to- 
tally ſubverted by the OR of a few” Norman | 
adventurers. | 
In the beginning of the eleventh century, ſome 
Normans having paſſed through this country in 
their return from a pilgrimage at Jeruſalem, gave 
ſuch encouraging accounts to their countrymen, 


that numbers of them ſucceſſively emigrated hither, | 


and diſplayed great military deeds in the ſervice of 
the Lombard princes and of the Greek emperor ; 
building and fortifying about the year 1030 the 
city of Averſa as a place of retreat in time of emer- 
gency. Being injurioufly treated by. the general of 
the Greek forces in an expedition againſt the Sa- 
Tacens in Sicily, whither they accompanied him, 
the Normans repaſſed ſecretly the Faro, and attack- 
ed the principal places of the Greeks in Calabria; 
electing a chief, and forming a compact league 
among themſelves. After a large extenſion of their 
conqueſts, their leader, Robert Guiſcard, received 
the title of Duke of Puglia from the Pope, and ac-, 
knowledged himſelf in return a feudal vaſſal of the 
Holy See, about the year 10 59- This Robert com- 
pleted the conqueſt of what is now called the king- 
dom of Naples, and Roger his third ſucceſſor, who 
inherited the ducal throne in 1127, aſſumed the 
title of King, which title he obliged the Pope to 
confirm, after having made his Holineſs a pri- 
ſoner. 

By a failure of legitimate male 1 the line of 
Norman princes had an end, and the Neapolitan 


crown 


1 1 A I. T. 
crown was ſeized by Henry of Suabia, Emperor of 


Germany, in the year 1194, in right of Conlon. . 
tia his wife, a princeſs of the royal Norman blood. 
Manfred, the legitimate grandſon: of this prince, 
having defended the Neapolitan territories againſt 
the Pope, who attempted to annex them to his 
own dominions, was excommunicated by his Holi- | 


neſs, and his kingdom was by the ſame authority 


offered to whatever foreign prince would undertake 
its reduction. This offer, after ſome ineffeQual at - 


tempts of others, was accepted by Charles, Earl of 


Anjou, brother of Lewis the ninth, king of France, 
who penetrating into the country, and gaining a 
deciſive. victory at Beneventum, in which Manfred 


Was killed, in the year 1266, obtained poſſeſſion of | 
the throne of Naples, giving a termination to the 
Suabian, and a beginning to the ir race : of 


kings. 


ed to Queen Joan the- firſt, who, in a declining 
age, declared Charles of Durazzo her ſucceflor, 
| who in violation of conſanguinity and of gratitude 
ſcized the ſceptre by force, and is ſuppoſed to have 


put the queen to death, in the year 1382, The 
Durazzian line was of ſhort duration, for it ended 


in Joan the ſecond, after whoſe death in 1435 this 
kingdom was conquered by Alphonſus of Arragon, 


who had been adopted by Joan, and had before 


been 1 in poſſeſſion of the Iſland of Sicily. 
In Alphonſus, whoſe natural ſon Ferdinand the 
firſt ſucceeded to the kingdom of Naples as a ſe- 


. parate portion, commenced the Arragoneſe line of 


kings. 
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kings: The lat of theſe,. wb gbrerned this wig: | 
dom in perſon, was Frederic the ſecond, WhO died 
a priſoner in Frante in 1504; his dorfiinforis hav.” 
ing been ſeized By his Kinfnan Ferdinand the Ca: 
tHolic,, king of Aragon; in combination witfi Eæwis 
the twelfth-of France. Theſe two kings, wild h a 
combined for ſo cruel and urifiiſt an” end, ſoon 
quarrelled about the fruits of theit' robbery- : Ws 1 
French vrere expelled, and Naples continued dener. | 
forth to be govertied by Viceroys as a ſubject pro- 
vince of Spain; until the year 1706 when” it was 
conttered by tlie Auſtrians, wfio alſo: held it as a 

province until 1734, wien it was invaded by! 1 . 
Spardards, who recomqꝗteréd it, and fixed Don 
Carlos, ſon of the Spaniſh" motiatch on the throne” 


8 of Naples: This: prince, ſueceeding to the crowti” 


of Spain in 1749; reſigned his Neapolitan domi 
nions to his third ſon Ferdinand the fourth, the 
| preſent” king. i | 
Feudal eſtabliſhinerits are ſaid to Have commenic-”- 
ed in this country even ſo early as tlie ſiætli century; 
under the empire of Conſtantinople. The goverh. 
ment has been during many centuries, and is now, 
a hereditary monarchy combined with feudat arif. 
tocracy. At preſent the power of the monarch, by 
means of a ſtanding artny; may be ſaid to be abſv- 
lute, notwithſtanding - that a” parliament compoſed” 
of: deputies from the” nobility, from the order of 
citizens, and from the prelates poſſeſſed of baronies, 
has a right to aſſemble every ſerond year for the 
granting of ſubſidies; and notwithſtanding that the 
royal edits have not the force of laws until they 
N are 


ä d SIRE, of fix wards, 1 
of which five are directed by a committee of nobles, _ 1 
and the remaining one: by the ſix chief civil magi- 1 
ſtrates of the city of Naples, who are we My trons” 
the orden of citizens... = a 
The barons, or great nobility, mann * whom 5 
are ſtyled princes, cannot, in the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, pretend to controub the monarch as for- 
merly, but they exerciſe an almoſt deſpotic power 
over their unhappy vaſſals, who are oppreſſed in a 
manner quite ſhocking to humanity. Many pea- 
ſants driven to deſperation by taxation on one hand, 
and feudal oppreſſion on another, betake themſelves, 
for ſubſiſtenee, to ſmuggling; or to robbery, Which 
is ſo often aecompanied with murder, that no leſs 
than four thouſand? perſons are ſaid to be annually: 
ſlaughtered, moſtly with guns, in the provinces 
diſtant from the capital. Nor is the adminiſtra- 
lion of juſtioe in this country conducted in an effi- 
cacious manner for the ſuppreſſion of ſuch violence. 
The ſalaries of the judges, little more than nine 


pounds a month in the capital, and half as much ll. 
in the provinces, are too low to raiſe them above [= 


corruption; and the forms of prooedure are ſo te- ; 
dious and complicated, that years elapſe, after the 
caption of a criminal, before he is brought to trial; 
and thus above twelve thouſand perſons under cri- 
minal accuſation are commonly under confinement 

at once in the different jails of this kingdom f. The 


* Swinburne, vol. 1. ſect. 6, 
+ Idem and ibidem. 


multitude 


1 A Lr. 
multitude of lawyers, ſaid to be 30,000 in 2 


is in itſelf a ſtrong argument of a defective ſyſtem. 


The courts of juſtice are various, ſome under ba- 
ronial, and others under regal juriſdiction; but 


the chief of all is the 8 court of n in 


the city Naples. 
The King, ſtiled, beſide 9 955 titles, Ling 5 | 
both Sicilies and of Jeruſalem, governs by the me- 
dium of ſeveral councils, the higheſt of which is 


| x8 council of State, compoſed of four ſecreta- 


ies. He is grand maſter of the order of Knight- 
hood of Saint Januarius, the members of which 


wear a red ribbon, and a ſtar on the left breaſt, with 


the image of the ſaint in the centre. Of 23 arch- 
biſhoprics, and 115 biſhoprics, contained in his 
dominions, moſt, if not all, appear to be in his 
giſt, either directly or by influence, though the 
Pope claims a right to diſpoſe of the majority of 


them. Of the above mentioned ſees, this kingdom 


contains 20 archiepiſcopal, and 107 epiſcopal, the 
reſt are in the iſland of Sicily. The Pope uſed re- 
gularly to receive from this country, as a fief. of 
the Holy See, a certain ſmall tribute, and other ac- 


knowledgements; but the tribute was reſigned in 


1529, and at preſent, claims of this nature, even 


the annual preſent of a white horſe which uſed for- 


merly to be ſent, ſeem to be little regarded, nor 
was the inquiſition ever ſuffered to be den 


in the Neapolitan ſtate. 


This kingdom contains in aper 5 5 
near 18 millions of Englith, or 11 millions of Irifh 


acres, and in population above 4,700,000 perſons, 


diſtributed | 


1 1 4 * * 


diſtributed in above 2000 cities, towns, an 
and hamlets. The population might ſeem adec 


to the area, if it were not known that the ſoil is on. 


prodigiouſly fertile, and that a very conſiderable 


proportion of the land, particularly in the vicinity | 


of the Ionian ſea, lies waſte, and contributes little 
or nothing to the ſuſtenance of man. But as the 


Neapolitan monarch holds under his dominjon the 


iland of Sicily, together with many ſmall iſles on 
both the Sicilian and Neapolitan coaſts, the num- 


ber of his ſubjeQs in all may amount to > above fix 


millions. 


The revenue of the Neapolitan monarchs; : ariffdg Revenue, 
from all his extremely fertile dominions, is reckon- 

ed to fall ſhort. of, a million of Britiſh) pounds annual- 

ly; and the ſum total of the circulating caſh in the 


kingdom of Naples is eſtimatgd' only at about 


_ 1,600,000. pounds. How poor are countries of 


the greateſt natural riches. rendered by oppreſſion? 


The land- forces of this prince ſeem hardly to ex- Forces, 


ceed 20,900, effective men, though above 25,000 
are reckoned on paper, of whom 3, 500 are ſaid to 
be cavalry. The naval force is reported to conſiſt 
of 25 armed. ſhips, the largeſt of which are four 
| frigates of from 50 to 30 guns f. As this fleet is 


by no means ſufficient for the protection of the 


coaſts againſt the corſairs of Barbary, ſquare towers 
are placed in proper ſituations along the ſhores, 
each with a door about mid * nenn 
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and the nd, into which the ladder: is draws 
when the warder has aſcended, and over this a 
terrace on which is placed a cannon, more for the 


purpoſe of giving an alarm to the coaſt than of an. | 
noying an 22280 | 


THE 


. DOMINIONS OF THE POPE, 


STRETCHING: nmularly on WIFE fides 
of the Appennines, quite acroſs the peninſula, from 
the Adriatic to the oppoſite ſhores, conſiſt of a large 
and extremely fertile, but moſtly very ill cultivated, 
extent of territory, which by the liberality of cer- 
tain monarchs of the Franks has come under the 
temporal as well as ſpiritual juriſdiction of the bi- 
Hiſtory. ſhop of Rome. The firſt biſhop of Rome is report- 
| ed to have been Saint Perer the Apoſtle, who may 
perhaps have | uperintended the firſt congregation 
of Chriſtian converts in this then vaſt and imperial 
f city. But whoever was the firſt biſhop, he and his 
Ih ſucceſſors were deſtitute of all revenue excepting 
| | the voluntary contributions of their flock, deſtitute 
of legal authority, and expoſed to the perſecutions 
i 1 of the Roman magiſtrates, until by the abolition of 
the Pagan Syſtem in the reign of Conſtantine the 
| hood and the INES: I of — in its 
| place, 


Popedom. 
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a place, the p! elat 0 of the Roman 1 


eminence over other prelates. 


On the tranſlation of the Teat of empire San - 
Rome to Conſtantinople, and the conſequent ab. 
ſence of the imperial court from Italy, the Roman 
prelate roſe into greater authority, but ſtill without 
any temporal power. He was elected by the clergy, 195 
ſenate, nobles, and people; but, when Italy be- 


came a Gothic realm, this election was invalid 
until it received the confirmation of the Gothic 


monarch, without which the biſhop elect could not 
be admitted to conſecration, or ordination. On 
the conqueſt of the country from the Goths by the 
arms of the Greeks, this right of confirmation was 


retained by the Greek emperor, and exerciſed by 
the exarch of Ravenna as his deputy, until about 


the year 733, when Rome became a kind of inde- 
pendent commonwealth, governed by its own ma- 


giſtrates, with the biſhop at their head, not as the 


prince, but as the perſon of greateſt influence on 


account of the ſanctity of his office and character. 


Pepin king of the Franks, invading Lombardy 
in defence of the Roman prelate, who was attacked 
by Aiſtulphus the Lombard monarch, wreſted ſome | 
territories from the dominion of the Lombards, and 
made a donation of them to the ſee of Rome in the 
year 755, when the world firſt ſaw a Chriſtian 
prieſt arrayed with regal power, and diſcharging 
the united functions of temporal prince and biſhop. 
Charlemagne confirmed this donation, and augment- 
ed it by the addition of other territories on his con- 

2 K 2 . qu eſt | 


ampleſt fanction of law, But no | command o or. pre- 


I TA L Y: 


queſt of Lombardy in 774 ; but this exclebaſtical 
ſtate thus conſtituted was ſtill underſtood to be un- 
der the ſovereignty of the Frankiſh. monarchs, fo. 1 


that in 824, Lotharius the grandſon of Charle- 


magne renewed the long diſcontinued ceremony 
of confirmation, commanding that no perſon ſhould 
be conſecrated biſhop of Rome until after his elec- 
tion ſhould be confirmed by him or his ſucceſſors. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the _ 
dark ignorance and groſs ſuperſtition of the times 
fayored the moſt abſurd and extravagant preten- 
ſions, the Roman prelate roſe to the pinnacle of 
power. In the year 1059 a decree was framed to 
veſt excluſively in the college of cardinals the right 
of electing the head of the Roman church. After 
ward it was ordained that to the biſhop of Rome 
alone ſhould henceforward belong the title of Papa, 
or Pope, a title, which literally ſignifying father, 
had hitherto belonged in common to all biſhops, - 
and at this day belongs to every prieſt in the Greek 
church. The imperial dignity, which had been 
aſſumed by Charlemagne, having been removed to 
Germany, and it having been an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
ſince the time of that monarch, for the emperor to 
receive his crown in the ceremony of coronation 
from the hands of the Roman pontiff, the Pope 
now aſſerted a right of refuſing the imperial crown, 
or conferring it, at pleaſure ; declared the empe- 
ror's confirmation. of the Papal election unneceſſary; 15 
and, ſetting himſelf quite above the imperial dig - 
nity, aſſumed the power to abſolve ſubjects from 
their allegiance, to ee the reigning emperor, 
and 


. 

and to raiſe another to his place. "Theſe preten- 
| fions, which excited very terrible and laſting com- 
motions both in Italy and Germany, prevailed or 
failed according to the pteponderanct of power on 
either fide; the fendal barons and free cities eſ- 
pouſing the cauſe, ſoitic "of the Pope, others of the 
_ enpbngs; © © 

The Pope however ohne an aſtoniſbing Alen. 
dency in the political ſtate of Europe, and ſuch as 
furniſhes the ſtrongeſt proof of the deplorable igno- 
rance of thoſe ages. Claiming as vicar of Chriſt 
an abſolute power over all monarehs, he proceeded 


to excommunicate and depoſe any prince who of- 


fended him, atid to transfer his dominions to ano- 


ther. while his power was ſo formidable 


abroad, it was contemptible at home: the greater 
part of the towns in his dominions were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of powerful nobles; or leaders of popular 


factions, who acted independently in open deflance 


of his juriſdiction; and the citizens of Rome, con- 


ſidering themſelves as members of a free commoſi- 


wealth, left him ſcarcely the ſhadow of authority 
even within the walls of his capital. One Pope 
died of grief from the violence of the Roman citi- 
ens; and another, in an attempt to quell them by 


force, was killed in the tumult. On account of 
fuch turbulence, or at leaſt on that pretence, one 


of the Popes removed the pontifical reſidence to 
Avignon i in France, where it remained during ſe- 
venty years of the fourteenth century, after which 
it was at the earneſt defire of the Romans teſtored 
to its original place. 
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| 0 Pope Alexander the ſixth, who was raid; to the 
pontifical - dignity in the year 1496, reduced, by 
means of French forces and of a moſt  flagitious 
policy, the greater part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate to 
the obedience of its head. The reduction was com- 
plwwubeted by Julius the ſecond, who ſucceeded in 
1ꝙ5og, and who added conſiderably to the territories 
of the Roman ſee, or, as it is called, the patri- 
mony of Saint Peter. Sixtus the fifth, who became 
pontiff in 1 585, deprived the barons of the power 
which they had hitherto retained in the territories 
of the church, and rendered the Pope's authority 
aſbſolute in his own dominions, as it is at preſent. 
: But before the time of this great prelate, who was 
a man of extraordinary political abilities, the fo- 
reign influence of the court of Rome had received 
an incurable wound by the preaching of Luther in 
Germany, and the diſſemination of the reformed doc- 
trines. It has ſince been gradually diminiſhed by 
the progreſs of literature and reaſon, inſomuch that 
the power of the Pope can at preſent hardly be 
> ſaid to extend ber the limits of his Rn 
dcdqminions . 

The Pope, who is addreſſed by the appellation of 5 
Tour Holineſs, is at once a ſpiritual and temporal 
monarch, uniting in his perſon the dignities of 
high-prieſt and king. He attains his monarchy by 
election, the elective power is veſted excluſively in 
the * of cardinals, and none but a cardinal | 


+ For the aggrandizement of the Papal 3 power, ſee 3 8 
Lives of the Popes, the Hiſtories of Muratori, Gianone, &c. 


rA v. 


can be elected to fill the vacant Papal ſeat. Theſe p 
cardinals, who are at preſent the higheſt dignitaries 
next after the Pope in the Romiſh hierarchy, bear 


nearly the ſame relation to the ſupreme Roman 
Catholic, or pontifical Church, as canons to the 
archiepiſcopal, or epiſcopal cathedrals to which 
they reſpectively belong. Their number is gene- 


rally underſtood to be about 70 or 72, and Sixtus 


the fifth ordained that they ſhould not exceed that 
number, for, before his time, as the creation of a 
_ cardinal was, as it ſtill is, an act depending on the 


arbitrary will of the ſovereign Pontiff, they were 
ſometimes confiderably more numerous + They 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſcarlet or purple robes; even 


their. ſtockings and the heels of their ſhoes are red ; 


and on ſome OREN alſo they wear a hat of the | 


| fame color. 


On the death of a "INE nine VA are allowed = 


for the aſſembling of the cardinals from their va- 
rious places of reſidence, and on the tenth, thoſe 


of them, who have in the mean time arrived, enter 


into an apartment of the Vatican palace called the 
Conclave, which name is alſo given to this body of 


electors. Here they are impriſoned until they come 


to a determination in the choice of a new Pope; 


all the outward doors and windows, which have a 


communication with this apartment, being cloſed 


with maſon-work, except one door only, and that 
en guarded, through which food and other 


+ It appears 255 Guicelardin? . | Hiſtory of * that = - 


cardinals once amounted to 1 30. 


8 De 575 
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Aenne are conveyed 1. This confinement * 
ſometimes, but not often, continued two or three 
months, Intrigue is ſaid to be here carried to the 
very ſummit of refinement, and ſome foreign courts, 
particularly the Auſtrian, have great influence on 
the election. A majority of votes is by no means 
deciſive in the chooſing of a Pope, the concurrence 
of at leaſt two thirds of the conclave being neceſ- 
fary by an old eſtabliſhed law. This concurrence 
is moſtly found by the examination of written bil- 
lets, one of which each cardinal throws into a cha- 
lice; and then the election is ſaid to be made by 
ſcrutiny: but when it is expreſſed by voices, which 
ſeldom happens, it is ſaid to be made by Acceſs; 
and when, which is ſtill more rare, two thirds pe 
the electors, without waiting for a ſcrutiny, ſalute 
and adore a perſon as * it is ſaid to be made 
by Adoration. 

The new Pontiff 3 338 Si his 
election, the pontifical robes, which conſiſt partly 
of a white caſſoc, a ſaſh with fringe of gold, white 
ſtockings, and flippers of red velvet. Eight days 
afterward he is crowned with a tiara or triple crown, 
and takes poſſeſſion of the church of Lateran, which 
is the metropolitan church of the Name Cuthple 
COMMUNION. 

« The Pope, as a e prince, is 5 
ly acknowledged by all his ſubjects as an abſolute 
ſovereign, bound by no poſitive laws, but govern- 


+} Count Nansen however (Memoirs p- 36.) aſſerts chat 


Lach cardinal has a private channel, through which he. admits | 
whom he wiſhes. | 


ing 


ITALY. 


ing: entirely. according to his own will 15 pleaſure; 


yet the reſpective departments acting under him are 


guided by certain rules and maxims; from which 


they ſeldom deviate without an order from him as 
their ſupreme head f, who doubtleſs poſſeſſes un- 
controulable power whenever he thinks proper to 
exert it. All the departments of his government 
are occupied by. ecclefiaſtics ; none but prelates, 
who in the Papal ſtate amount to near three hun- 
dred, and are of ſeveral nations but moſtly Italians, 
being admitted to any ſhare of youu; * ee 
tical or judicial. 

We are not however to Gele that all theſe pre- 
lates are biſhops, as the terms may to imply. 
Some are merely nominal, bearing titles taken from 
places which have long been under the dominion 
of Mohammedans, ſuch as Jeruſalem, Antioch, 
and Epheſus, Theſe are ſaid to be conſecrated in 
partibus infidelium, and are generally ſent abroad 
as nuncios, or ambaſſadors, to foreign courts. 
Others, excepting the tonſure and prelatical habit, 
are mere laymen, being raiſed by the Pope's briefs 
to the rank of prelates, without any conſecration 
or ordination. From theſe two kinds of prelates 
the ſupreme Pontiff generally choofes his cardinals ; 
and in fact the magiſtracies, which many of them 
hll, conduct to that high dignity e to _ 
long adopted ſtyle of the Roman court. 

The plan of the adminiſtration of government 
under the Pope is too complicated, and too unin- 


1 Temporal gorerument of the * s ſtate, London 1 188, 


p. 6, 45. 
tereſting | 
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lth to a Britiſh reader, to be here fully . N 
loped. One remarkable circumſtance diſtingui- 
| ſhes the miniſters of this country from thoſe of 

any other nation; for, though their offices imply 

nothing more than political or ceconomical ma- 
nagement, yet they are all magiſtrates and judges 
armed with authority to hear and determine all 
matters which happen within their reſpective juriſ. 
dictions. For this purpoſe every one has his tribu- 
nal, and keeps an auditor, whoſe buſineſs is to 
hear the parties conteſting, to read their pleadings, 
and to report the whole in a ſummary, which he 
draws up for the information of his principal *,” 

They are even judges of their own proceedings, in- 

ſomuch that when an appeal is made againſt the 

deciſion of any one of them, this appeal muſt be car. 
ried before the very magiſtrate who made the deci- 
ſion, and afterward, if the point be ſtill conteſted, 
before another tribunal of which the ſame judge is 
by component member, and in which all his col- 
legues are in the ſame ſituation with himſelf, that 
is, miniſters and judges in their reſpective depart- 
ments. The tribunals which are held in the city 
of Rome, have in many inſtances a ſupreme autho- 
rity-over the whole ſtate. In all of theſe a plura- 
lity of votes is deciſive. I ſhall briefly notice theſe 
tribunals, without attempting to define preciſely the 

| limits of the particular juriſdiction of each. 

| The Sagra Conſulta, which has a ſupreme juril- 

diction over the whole ſtate, rpg the city of | 
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Rome; is a court entirely judicial, and one 1 
the trying of cauſes of a criminal nature. It is a 
congregation compoſed of the cardinal 3 of 
ſtate, as preſident, one prelate as ſecretary, and 
eight other prelates called Ponenti, who preſide, 
each ſingly, over eight diſtricts into which the whole 
ſtate is divided. It is held twice in the week, and 
ſeveral cardinals by the Pope's appointment have 
a right to come and give their votes with the. 
aboveſaid members. The Ponente of the diſtrict 
in which the offence is committed takes cognizance 
and makes report to the congregation. . The whole 
buſineſs is conducted in a very flow private man- 
ner, and it ſeems to depend intirely on the judges 
and their auditors whether the accuſed perſon may 
have any ſort of a fair trial or not. This tribunal 
alſo ſuperintends the health offices, which are 
inſtituted to prevent the communication of the 
plague from the Turkiſh coaſts. y | 

The Segnatura di Giuſtixia conſiſts of a contin | 
called the Præfect, twelve prelates who have votes, 
and one called the auditor, beſide other prelates 
who have not the privilege of voting. The autho- 
rity of this court extends both to civil and criminal 
matters, and its province is to reviſe the deciſions 
of other judges, and to grant appeals from them 
to other courts, in caſes where the laws have not 5 
otherwiſe made expreſs proviſion. 

The Segnatura di Grazia is a high court * ap- 
peal and of equity, compoſed of prelates and a car- 
dinal-præfect, like the laſt named court, and hav- 
ing for its head or chief. juſtice the Pope himſelf, 

. ©. 
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who s decides; the other members being im- 
powered only to give their opinions, not to vote. 
This court is ſo ſeldom held that twenty years ſome- 
times elapſe between one ſeſſion and another, but 
the Pope's auditor is in the mean time inveſted 
with the ſame authority as this tribunal. 1 
The tribunal called A. C. or Auditot of the 
Chamber, has in ſome caſes a civil, and in others 
a criminal juriſdiction, but is not compoſed of ex-. 
. ally the ſame members in the latter as in the for. 
mer predicament. It takes cognizance of ſome 
cauſes originally, and of others by way of appeal; 
and is in ſome matters limited in its authority to 
the city of Rome with its diſtrict, while in others 
it extends its influence to other parts of the ſtate. 
The Roman Senate, a name once fo tremendous, 
is at preſent a civil court, confined in its juriſdic- 
tion to Rome and its ſuburbs, and moſtly uſed only 
for the recovery of ſmall debts; though all civil 
cauſes between mere laymen within the above li- 
mits might be brought before it, and even appeals 
from other judges. The ſenator of Rome, who is 
always a nobleman, not a native of the Papal ſtate, 
nominated for life by the Pope, and reſident in the 
capitol, is the head of this tribunal, though he ſel- 
dom or never interferes in 'any matter agitated be- 
fore it. Under him are four judges, the chief of 
whom is his auditor : the remaining three conſiſt 
of two called collaterals, and one judge of appeals. 
The Rota is by far the moſt reſpeQable tribunal 
in Rome. It is compoſed of twelve prelates cal- | 
led auditors of the Rota, of whom three muſt be 
| Romans, 
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Ravinia one a Bologneſe, one a Ferrareſe, one a 

Tuſcan, one à Venetian, one à Milaneſe, one a 
German, one a Frenchman, and two Spaniards. 
The firſt five are all nominated by the Pope; the 

reſt by the governments of their reſpective countries, 
excepting that the Tuſcan auditor is alternately 
appointed by the Pope and the Grand Duke. They 
aſſemble in the Pope's palace every Monday and Fri- 
day, excepting the long vacation, and ſit in the 

form of a, ſemicircle. Here each judge, when he 
gives his vote, is obliged to ſtate the caſe, and to 
give the reaſons of his opinion. Before this tribu- 
nal may be carried © almoſt all diſputes which re- 
hate to property, rights, and privileges, as well 
eccleſiaſtical as, temporal: but moſt of the matters | 
here agitated are by way. of appeal, not only from 
the tribunals of this ſtate, but from h of foreign 
countries“. 

The Apoſtalical Chamber is © an aggregate of 
miniſters, who, under various titles, are deſtined, 
either mediately or immediately, to collect, pre- 
ſerve, diſpoſe of, and defend the pontifical trea- 
ſury, The head or chief of this body is the Car- 
dinal Camerlengo, or great chamberlain 4, and 
next to him is the treaſurer. With theſe are united 
twelve other prelates called clerks of the chamber, 
among whom is the Præfect of the Annona, who is 
charged with the providing of bread for the city of 
Rome, and the * pO of the Saale, who has. 


* Temporal government, p. 1 39. 
} Adem, P- 150. 
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the ex with reſpe& to meat 4 1 kinds. 
Each of theſe fourteen members, except the pre- 
ident of arms, has a private tribunal of his own for 
civil and criminal matters incident to his office; 'E 
45 BR pede n e irs Site from. him to the whole 
extenſive and fo — chat it moſt material 4 
affects the very vitals of the ſtate. 57 | 
| The congregation del Buon- Governo is a court 
5 compoſed of a Cardinal Præfect, ſome other car- 
dinals authorized by the Pope, twelve prelates cal- 
led Ponenti, and a prelate-ſecretary. The province 
of this court is to ſuperintend and regulate all the 
communities of the ſtate, excepting thoſe of Bo- 
logna and its territory. "Theſe communities, which 
are numerous in the papal dominions, reſemble the 
corporations of Britiſh towns, having the power of 
making certain regulations, each within itſelf, one 
of which is the electing of a phyſician, and the ap- 
pointing of a falary for him, which commonly 
amounts to twenty or forty pounds a year, and in 
conſideration of which he is obliged to attend with- 
out fees. In theſe communities two thirds of the 
voters muſt agree; the reſolution of a bare majority 
being indeciſive. But their deciſions are merely 
nominal unleſs they are approved by the congrega- 
tion, which reigns altogether deſpotically over the 
communities, taxing them, and 1 of thar | 
income at pleaſure. 
The congregation of Saint Ives, though not a 
court, but rather a corporation, may be mentioned, 


on account of the excellent end of its inſtitution, 
which 
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„ilch 16 to beben or defend PE, ey -auſe ; of : 
all thoſe, of whatever rank they may be, who can- 
not without a retrenchment from the neceſſary ; 
maintenance of their families, — a lawſuit at 
their own expence. _ __ 

Concerning the miniſters, or LYN em- 
ployed in the adminiſtration of this government, L. 
- ſhall ſay but little. Though they are judges in 
many caſes in the firſt inſtance, their decrees are 
ſubject to appeals, which may be carried, however 
inconveniently, to one or other of the tribunals 
above enumerated. = 
The Cardinal Vicar, who is vicar general to the 5 

Pope as biſhop of Rome, has not only eccleſtaſtical . 
ſuperintendence, but alſo civil judieature to the di- 
ſtance of ten miles from the city of Rome, and, in | 
conjunction with two aſſiſtants, takes cognizance 
of criminal cauſes which have any relation to eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters; but the moſt important of his 
functions is that of cenſor of the public manners, 
in which the exerciſe of his dener is often ER 
real grievance. | | 

The Majordomo, or Præfect of the pontifical pa- 
lace, of which he is the prime director, gives judg- 
ment among all ſervants, artificers, and others who 
have any concern with the Pope's houſhold. 5 

The Governor of Rome is guardian of the police 
of the city, and extends his juriſdiction over the 
diſtrict around it, adjudging in ſmall matters by _ 
two aſſiſtants, but in criminal caſes in conjunction : 
with a congregation, or court, of twelve per- 
ſons. 
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With reſpect to the magiſtrates out of Rome it 
is to be obſerved that the three provinces of Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, and Romagna, called the three Le- 


gations, are each governed by a cardinal called a 


legate a latere, deputed by the Pope for three years 
only. The authority of theſe legates is very great 
and approaches neareſt to that of the ſupreme 
Pontiff. The city of Bologna claims extraordinary 
privileges, and pretends even yet to govern itſelf as 
a commonwealth under the inſpection of the legate, 


for it put itſelf under the Pope's protection volun- 


tarily when it was a free city; but this ſeems to be 
hardly more than the ſemblance of liberty. Next 
in dignity to the legates is the preſident of the 
dutchy of Urbino, who has, nearly the ſame autho- 
rity, and is deputed by the Pontiff during pleaſure. 
Throughout the reſt of the Papal ſtate a prelate 
ſtiled a governor, of leſs authority than the four 
above-mentioned magiſtrates, reſides in every town 
which has the name ofa city ; and in places which 
are not reckoned cities two other kinds of. gover- 
nors are placed of till inferior authority, and be- 
low the prelatical rank. Thoſe of the larger towns | 


are ſtiled governors by brief, and thoſe of the ſmal- 


ler are denominated commiſſaries. All governors 
are preſidents, and, in fact, immediate maſters, 
of the communities within their reſpective e 
tions. 
CR governor has ſubordinate to him * 
officers for the execution of juſtice, the head or 
chief of whom is called the Bargello, and all the 
reſt Sbirri. The Bargello is * by the Sagra 
CO. 
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Conſulta by patent, dle every fix months ; == 
and the Sbirrj by the reſpective governors, remove- 
able at their pleaſure. | The Sbirri are always deem- 1 
ed infamous, and are generally the moſt l 
ee the outcaſts of ſociety *. ELIE. | 


Se . wr-s 


the r enacted from time to time by the 


different pontiffs, and allo. of ancient Roman inſti- 
tutions where they are not contradicted by the for- 
mer. In the adminiſtration of theſe laws the judges 


are bound to the obſervance of certain forms, but 
their determinations are often rather fanciful de: 


ductions than the voice of poſitive law, or ſubſtan- 


tial juſtice. A wide field is left open for partiality 
and oppreſſion: law-ſuits are tedious, and the num- 
ber of retainers to the law in Rome alone is ſaid to 


be no leſs than twelve thouſand J. No criminal 


can be executed until his ſentence be previouſly 


confirmed by the Pope, nor until he himſelf con- 


feſſes himſelf guilty; and this. confeſſion, when 
otherwiſe refuſed, is extorted by the rack after con- 
demnation. By a long eſtabliſhed cuſtom neither 
prieſts nor women are ever puniſhed with death, 
or put to the torture. The former are ſent to a 


place of perpetual confinement called the Ergaſtolo, 


where they have nothing to do but to hear maſs 


once in the day. The latter are confined to a com- 
mon work-houſe, where rs are mployedy in ſpin- 


ning and weaving. 
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Poputs- | Agriculture is ſo. depreſſed by the operation of 


- tion. the apoſtolical chamber, which has an arbitrary 


power over all the productions of the ſoil, that this 
ſtate, which contains in area about eleven millions 
of Engliſh, or near ſeven · millions of Iriſh acres, ex- 
ceeded by very few parts of the world in fertility, 
has but about 2,200,000 inhabitants. The parts 
indeed which lie towards the Adriatic are tolerably 
populous, though the lands produce not a third 
of what might with proper culture be raiſed from 
them ; but thoſe which border the oppoſite, or, as 
it is — the Tuſcan ſea, appear more like a 
deſert than an inhabited country, hardly a twen- 
tieth part being in any tolerable ſtate of culture. 
Revenue; The clear annual revenue of the Pope was ſome 
| years ago eſtimated at 744,000 Britiſh pounds, and 
the debt of the ſtate at 11,600,000, the intereſt of 
which at three per cent reduced the above revenue 
to ſomewhat below 400,000 pounds annually. From 
the ruinous condition of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, the circulating caſh in theſe dominions would 
ſoon be annihilated, were it not for the ſums of 
money continually remitted to Rome from foreign 
countries for ſpiritual concerns, which before the 
' Proteſtant difſenſion were enormous, and even a few 
years ago, before the defection of France, amount- 
ed to above 560,000 pounds, but are now reduced 
- conſiderably below 500,000. By the late French 
revolution the Pope alfo loſt Avignon and its terri- 
tory, which belonged to him in France; but he 
{till retains Beneventum in the kingdom of Naples, 
of which he is temporal ſovereign ſince the _ 


1054. | 
The 


1 

1 
The ftanding army 4 5 . Pontiff is ſaid Foroes, Eo 
to conſiſt of but about 3600 men, of whom about ] i | 
a third part are ſtationed in the capital. The mi- | | 
litia, however, amount to a conſiderable number, | | 


and made formerly a conſiderable figure in the wars 
of his Holineſs, but are at preſent almoſt quite ig- 
norant of military diſcipline. The naval armament 
of this ſtate is quite contemptible, conſiſting of a 
few gallies which venture to ſea only in ſummer. 
Three of them commonly are armed at once, which, 
though they have each near 400 men, are inferior 
in fight to ſmall corſairs of Barbary, notwithſtand- 
ing that almoſt their only buſineſs is to proted the 
n Dea theſe —_ 
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GREAT DUTCHY OF TUSCANY, 


SHELVING from the ſummits of the Appen- Ty 
nine ridge to the ſhores of the Mediterranean, is 
much inferior in the antiquity of its title, and the 


| extent of its territory, to the two Italian ſtates al- 

1 ready deſcribed. The city of Florence, ſaid to have Hiſtory 
- been founded by the ſoldiers of Sylla 107 years be- 

e fore the birth of Chriſt, and ruined by the Goths 

b in the ſixth century, was, after the conqueſt of 

Ir Lombardy, rebuilt by Charlemagne, and became, 


LS - ö like 
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like ſeveral other Italian cities, in courſe of time, 
the head of a conſiderable commonwealth, rich and 
reſpectable by commerce: The conqueſt of the re- 
public of Piſa, which fell under jits dominion in 
1406, enlarged the extent of its territory abroad; 
but it was often Giſtrafted 7 civil enen at 


home. 


Amid the factions of the Aci nens, Colms di Me- 
dici a merchant, ſurnamed the Great, who was 
born in 1399, roſe to ſuch popularity by his wealth, 
his talents, and his virtues, that he acquired the 
ſupreme direction of the ſtate, and; although every 
appearance of a free commonwealth was preſerved, 
he preſided at the helm with. almoſt abſolute ſway. 
His authority was retained in a great meaſure by his 
poſterity, and, in the year 1530, Florence, which 
had expelled the Medici family, being conquered 
by the arms of Charles the Fifth, emperor of Ger- 
many and king of Spain, the republican Govern- 
ment was diflolved, and the Florentine ſtate con- 
verted into an abſolute and hereditary monarchy 


under Alexander Medici, in which condition it 


continues to this day. In 1557 Coſmo, the ſucceſ- 
ſor of Alexander, augmented his dominion by the 
acquiſition of the Sienneſe territories, which he 


' procured by pecuniary, and. other conſiderations 


from Philip the Second of Spain; the common- 


wealth of Sienna having two years before been re- 


duced under the power of Charles the Fifth. This 
Coſmo was the firſt who bore the title of Great 
Duke, which title was conferred. « on him by the 


| Pope in 1569. 


In 
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| mitch and 12 * every man bY: after 
of the fruits of his own induſtry t : ſo that, fo long 
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In 173% che houſe of Medici becoming extinct, 
a houſe which had rendered itſelf moſt illuſtrious 
by its noble patronage of literature and of the fine 
arts, Tuſcany, by the agreement of the Auſtrian, 
Spaniſh, and French courts, came into the poſſef. 
ſion of Francis of Lorraine, huſband of the heireſs 


of Auſtria, as a collateral heir of the Medici family. 


The Tuſcan ſtate was then governed by a deputy, 
as a ſubje province of the Auſtrian dominion, 
until it fortunately found a reſident fovereign in 
Leopold, ſecond ſon of Francis, who, on his late 
acceſſion to the Imperial throne of Germatty under 
the title of Leopold the Second, conferred this great —_ 
dutchy on one of his ſons. _ na 
Some faint. tepreſentations of the old republican Cons 
inſtitutions are even yet permitted to fubfiſt at Flo- ment. 
rence, ſuch. RY fenate and a councit of two Hun- 
dred; but their privileges are merely nominal, the 
Great Duke being altogether an arbitrary foetelun: 
The Tuſcans, however, fince the Tofs of their libet. 
ties, have had the extraordinary fortune of being 
moſtly governed. by pritices of 4 generous and a 
benign ſpirit. Such were che majority of the 


as the ſyſtem. of Leopold ſhall remain uninfringed 


+ His ſyſtem of rules are contained in a book publiſhed at 
Florence in 1791, called Governo della Toſcana, &c. GE 
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by his ſucceſſors, we may regard the Tuſcans as 4 
people exceeded by very few in political happineſs, 
Yet one of his regulations, whereby all capital pu- 
niſhments are aboliſhed, may not be found juſtified 
by experience on a longer trial. 
Traverſed by the branches of the Appennine 
chain, Tuſcany is of ſo uneven and rocky a ſurface, 
particularly when compared to the luxuriantly fer- 
tile territories of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, as to have 
| occaſioned a proverb among the Italians, that the 
Pope has the fleſh, and the Great Duke the bones 
of Italy. But notwithſtanding this great natural 
diſparity, the inhabitants of Tuſcany appear to be 
no fewer in number than 1,500,000, on an area of 
little more than three millions of Iriſh, or five mil- 
lions of Engliſh acres, and the peaſants are far ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the Papal territories in induſtry, 
wealth, and the decency of their perſonal aſpet.. 
Revenue, The revenue of the Great Duke ſeems to fall little 
ſhort of 800,000 pounds annually without any con- 
ſiderable debt 5; and though about 3000 men only 
are kept as a ſtanding army in time of peace, yet 
doubtleſs a conſiderable force might be eaſily raiſed 
in caſe of emergency. His maritime force, though 
much ſuperior to that of the Pope, is yet very ſmall, 
conſiſting only of three or four frigates and a few 
gallies. 8 ph 
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5 The Abbe Richard, (tome 3. p. 229.) ſaid that it amounts 
ed in his time to 17,000,000 of livres, or 743,750 pounds. 


THE 


THE STATE. oF LUCCA, 


Ofa very ſmall but extremely well cultivated, 
rich, and populous territory, has for its capital the 
city of Lucca, whoſe origin is ſo ancient as to elude 
the reſearch of hiſtorians. After the downfall of 
the Roman empire, it underwent a variety of revo- 


lutions, and, among other turns of fortune, was a 


long time in ſubjeQtion to Florence ; ;- but it has 


maintained its freedom fince the year 1460, and 


ſubſiſts as an independent commonwealth, though 
under the Imperial Ar as a fief of the Gere 
man empire. 

In its government Lucea is an a the 
„ power reſiding in 240 nobles, who are 
divided into two bodies which act alternately, each 


fix months in its turn. The ſupreme magiſtrate of 
the republic, ſtiled Gonfalonier, can hold his office 


only two months, and cannot be raiſed to the ſame 
| dignity again until after an interval of fix years. 
The immediate government, or executive admini- 
ſtration, is committed to this chief and to nine 


Anziani or Aldermen, who alſo are changed every 


two months. The members of this magiſtracy ob- 
tain their places by lot; a council of thirty-ſix no- 
minating 150 nobles, Whol names are put in a 


box, and appointing nine perſons who draw ten 


names at hazard for the Gonfalonier and Alder- 
men. The judicial department is in the hands of 
five perſons, who muſt be foreigners; one, called 
a Podęſta, for criminal matters, and four, called 
Auditors, for civil. 


5 9 


Lucca. 
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Such is hs effect of genuine 8 that the 
territory of this little tate conſiſting partly of low, 
and partly of high rugged. land, and containing 
| only about 256,000 Engliſh, or 158,000 Iriſh acres, 
is inhabited by hardly leſs than 140,000. people, 
among whom, are . no. idfers, mendicants, or 'Va- 
gabonds, ſuch not being permitted by the laws 
or police. The only. ſea/ port of this republic is 
Viaregio. Near 30,000 perſons inhabit the .capi- 
tal, which is a well fortified city, on the river 
Cerchio, about thirteen miles diſtant from the fea. 
As Lucca has had no war for above two centuries, 
its taxes are very light, amounting to little more 
than 26,000 pounds annually. The militia of the 
ſtate is reported to conſiſt of 20,000 men, of whom 
6000 are ſaid to be in conſtant readineſs to run to 
arms on the flaming of a beacon which is placed 
on a certain tower in the city ; but the garrifon on 
actual duty ſeems not to exceed fix ra: in 
number. 


THE MODENESE,. 


Modena. Or ſtate of Modena, was, after a variety of revo- 
lutions, erected into a Dutchy by the Emperor Fre. 
derick the Third in the year 1452, in favor of the 
illuſtrious family of Eſte, who had been firſt in poſ. 
ſeſſion of it in the thirteenth eentury, and who re- 
tain poſſeſſion of it to this day as a fief of the Ger- 
man empire. The Dake, though he is conſidered 
as a feudal ſubje& of the German emperor, is an 
ns a hereditary monarch, governing abſo- 
lately, 
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jutely, and adminiſtering through the medium f 
ſeveral governors, and Podeſtas or judges, The 

number of his ſubjects is above 400,000, and 
the territories under his dominions contain about 
1,200,000 Engliſh, or 740,000 Iriſh acres, His 
revenue may probably exceed 100,000 pounds. 
He is ſaid to keep only about 800 ſoldiers in time 
of peace, and what number he may be able to raiſe 
n Shania of war is uncertain, 


12 PARMESAN, 


0 ſtate of Parma, compfehelding⸗ in its W 
political extent, the dutchies of Placentia and Guaf- T 
talla, was after many viciſſitudes of ſubjection to 
various maſters, conferred by Pope Paut the Third 
on his natural ſon Peter-Lewis Farneſe in the year 
1545; and thus it became alienated from the Ro- 
man ſee, to which it had for ſome time belonged, 
The male line of Farnefe becoming extin& in 
1727, the royal family of Spain, by a claim of fe- 

male inheritance, gained poſſeſſion of this dutchy, 
and to a prince of this family it now belongs. The 
duke is an abfolute and hereditary monarch. His 
territories contain in area ſomewhat above a million 

of Engliſh; or 620,000 Iriſh acres, and in the num- 
ber of his ſubjects, in his revenues and forces, is 

neatly ou to the Duke of 3 


THE 


Venice. 
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Or ſtate of Mantua, had often changed its political 
ſituation before the year 1328, when it fell under 
the dominion of the houſe of Gonzaga, who retain- 
ed the government of it till 1701, when Ferdinand 
Gonzaga, the laſt Duke, having eſpouſed the cauſe 
of France againſt the Emperor, was expelled by the 


Auſtrians who ſtill remain maſters of it. It is go- 


verned by an Auſtrian envoy, and though it was 
formerly a conſiderable ſtate, it ſeems at preſent 


not to have much above 200, ooo inhabitants. Its 


area, diminiſhed by the ſeparation from it of Guaſ- 
talla in 1748, contains but about 5 $9900 Engliſh: 
Or 340,000 Iriſh acres. 


THE STATE OF VENICE, 


Much celebrated for the ſingular ſituation of its ca- 
pital, its unparalleled length of duration as a com- 
monwealth, the extenſive power which it formerly 
poſſeſſed, and the extreme jealouſy and vigilance of 


its adminiſtration, owes its origin to the ravages of 


the barbarians who demoliſhe] the Roman empire, 
and its ſubſequent W to commercial 


induſtry. 
About the middle of the fifth century, when the 


arms of the Huns under the conduct of Attila ſtain- 


ed the fertile fields of Italy with blood, a conſider- 
able number of the 'terrified Italians took refuge 


from the fury of theſe mercileſs invaders in the 
cluſter 


. 


TT . . 


| Cuſter of marſhy iſlets now occupied by the. Vene- 


tian capital. Though on the death of Attila many 


of the fugitives returned to the continent, yet many 
alſo remained in their watery aſylum, conſtructing 
a city, which, becauſe moſt of its inhabitants were 


of the people called Veneti from the neighbouring 
coaſt, obtained the name of Venetia or Venice. 
The irruption of the Lombards into Italy in che 
ſucceeding century added many refugees to the 
former Venetians, who ſoon began to acquire 


ſome degree of force on their native element the 


ſea. 
As a ſmall tte of fiſhermen had 3 — 
formed on one of the Venetian iſlands called Rialto 


under the protection of Padua, that city claimed a 


ſovereignty over the Venetian commonwealth, and 


attempted to put ſome reſtrictions on its trade, but 


the Venetians maintained their independence, and, 


growing rich by traffic, began toward the year 1000 
to acquire the dominion of ſome maritime tracts. 


This extenſion of empire was occaſionally improv- 
ed, and at length in 1406 Padua itſelf, which was 
regarded as the parent ſtate, was brought into 
ſubjection. 

In the fifteenth century Van arrived at the 
zenith of her power, but began in the next to de- 


cline by cauſes which could not eaſily be foreſeen - 


nor avoided by human wiſdom. The Indian trade, 
which had been the ſource of great wealth, was loſt 
to her by the diſcovery of a paſſage to ſouthern 
Aſia round Africa by the Portugueſe. A combi- 
nation of the moſt powerful monarchies of Europe 

threatened 
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threatened her with deſtraion. In this and the . 
following century the Turks deprived her of Cy- . 
prus, Candia, and other poſſeſſions, ſo that her 
dominion became at length reduced within its bre. 
fent mth... :. 
The Venetian Sonni was at firſt a as, 
mocracy adminiſtered by ſeventy-two magiſtrates 5 
called Tribunes, who were annually elected by the 
general aſſembly of the people. The inconvenience 
of this ſyſtem determined the citizens to adopt 2 
new form in the year 697, when they put them. 
felves under the government of a ſingle magiſtrate 
ſtiled Duke, or Doge, whoſe office continued for 
life, and that with abſolute authority, his power 
not being checked by any effective legal inſtitution. 
From this new arrangement aroſe many attempts of 
the Doges to convert the government into a here- 
ditary deſpotiſm, and many popular tumults in ops 
poſition to their deſigns, which often ended with 
the death or baniſhment of the chief magiſtrate. 
But in 1173 the government was new niodelled; 
| the power of the Doge was greatly Iimited, and a 
grand council of four hundred perfons inſtiruced; . 
in which was veſted all the authority formerly pol- 
ſeſſed by the aſſembly of the whole people. The 
members of this council were nominated annually 
by twelve perſons elected for that purpoſe, two from 
each of the fix parts called Seſtiers into which the 
city was divided. The inftitution of the grand 
council was the foundation of an ariſtocracy, which 
was completely formed in 1297, it being then or- 
dained that thoſe who were members of the grand 
council 
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council "ſhould hold-their places for life, and that 


the ſame right ſhould deſcend to their poſterity 
without any election: From that time, when a 


| body of Hereditary legiſlative nobility was eftabliſh- 
ed, Venice has remained a purely ariſtocratical, or 
oligarchical commonwealth; and though ſeveral 


new inftitutions have ſince been made, the govern» 
ment in ſubſtance has continued nearly the ſame. 


Tube legiſlative juriſdiction and the ſovereignty of 
the Venetian ſtate is veſted wholly in what is cal- 


led the grand council, and ſometimes alſo, but 


with leſs accuracy, the ſenate, which conſiſts of 
about fifteen hundred members belonging to about 
five hundred and thirty patrician families, who are 
poſſeſſed of every ſpecies of power in the ſtate, 
legiſlative, judicial, and executive, to the total ex- 


cluſion of all others. To the regiſtering of the 


names of theſe families is appropriated a roll called 
the Golden Book, which is the criterion of their 
title; and they are diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes 
according to the degrees of their antiquity. This 
ſovereign aſſembly comprehends within it all other 
_ councils and departments in the government, theſe 
being, as it were, only committees of the grand 
council, which, when it is held, ſuſpends the func- 
tions of all tribunals and magiſtrates. None can 


be a member of this great legiſlative body until 


after the age of twenty-five, nor till after a formal 
admiſſion. Every year in December the council 


decrees what number of new members are to be 


admitted, and the fortune of the candidates is de- 
eided by lot, in order that no diſgrace may attend 
e = 


r 


the unſucceſsful attempt of thoſe who muſt awaĩit 
another opportunity of admiſſion. Votes in this 
aſſembly are given by ballot, and in propoſals of 
| laws and regulations a majority of ſuffrages decides 
the queſtion. 

The College, or Seigniory, i is the rene cabinet 
council of the commonwealth, the repreſentative of 
the ſtate with reſpect to foreign nations, the court 
which gives audience and anſwers to foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors, to the deputies of towns and provinces, and 
to the generals of the army. It alſo receives all re- 
queſts and memorials on affairs of ſtate; ſummons 
the ſenate at Pleaſure, and arranges the buſineſs to 
be diſcuſſed in that aſſembly. It originally conſiſt- 
ed of the Doge and fix counſellors only, but at pre- 
ſent is compoſed of twenty-ſix perſons ; the original 
body being augmented by the addition of fix mem- 
bers of the grand council, called Savii or Sages, 
nominated by the ſenate ; five Savii of the Terra 
Firma, or ſuperintendents of the Venetian domi- 
nions on the continent ; five Savii of the orders, as 
they are called; and three members of the crimi- 
nal court of forty. The Savii of the orders have 
no ſuffrage, and can only give their opinion when 
it is demanded. The Doge and the reſt of the 
ſeigniory are addreſſed by the title of moſt Serene 
Prince, moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent Lords. 

The ſenate, or Pregadi *, is a council in which 
all political matters are debated, the making of 

* The members were called Pregadi, or Prayed, becauſe 


they were originally a voluntary afſembly WIT 2 the Doge 
to meet and conſult with him. 


peace | 
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peace or war, the impoſition of taxes, ak chiles 


of ambaſſadors, and the election of the principal 
magiſtrates, the appointment of whom is determin- 
ed by ballot. The ſix firſt ſages of the Seigniory 
form a principal committee of the Senate: they are 
changed every ſix months, and preſide alternately, 
each a week in his turn, acting in that time nearly 
as ſecretary of ſtate. The Pregadi, beſide ſome per- 
ſons authorized by their offices to ſit in this coun- 
cil, is compoſed of ſixty magiſtrates, and of a Giunta, 


or ſupplemental body, conſiſting of the ſame num- 


ber, who have the ſame privileges as the former, 
and aſſiſt them in caſe of preſſing and multiplied 
matters of debate. To the ſenate alſo belongs 
another Giunta called Sotto-pregadi, conſiſting of 


ſixty perſons, who are not impowered to vote, but 


only to aſſiſt, and to prepare themſelves for the 


office of ſenators, theſe being changed every year, | 


and new members elected by the grand council. 
The chief magiſtrate of the Venetian common- 


wealth is the Doge, who is ſtiled Prince of the State, 


and bears the higheſt dignity of all, but is indivi- 


dually poſſeſſed of no kind of power. He is pre- 


ſident of the councils of ſtate, and has two votes 


in the ſenate; but out of theſe, and out of the 


ducal palace, he is undiſtinguiſhed from other 


members of the republic. He cannot even go out 
of the city without the leave of the ſix councellors 
of the Seigniory, and after his death ſix magiſtrates 
called Correctors are choſen for the occaſion, who 
examine the conduct of the deceaſed, and make 


their report to the ſenate, that alterations may be 


made 
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made in Sten to prevent abuſes if any have 1 
found. It is truly ſaid of this magiſtrate that in the 
purple robe he is a King, in the ſenate a ſenator, 
a ſlave in the city, and out of the city a private per- 

ſon. He is a purely elective magiſtrate, is admit 

ted to his dignity by the impoſition. of a diadem, 
and holds his place for life. The mode of election, 
though tedious in the relation, may, on account of 
its peculiarity, be deſcribed, f to my you 
n 
e All the members of the rend council, who 
are paſt thirty years of age, being aſſembled in the 
hall of the palace, as many balls are put in an urn 
as there are members preſent: thirty of theſe balls 
are gilt and the reſt white. Each counſellor draws 
one; and thoſe who get the gilt balls go into anoth- 
er room, where is an urn containing 3o balls, nine 
of which are gilt. The thirty members draw again, 
and thoſe who, by a ſecond piece of good fortune, 
get the gilt balls, are the firſt electors, and have a 
right to chooſe forty, among whom they compre- 
hend themſelves. Theſe forty, by balloting in the 
ſame manner as in the former inſtances, are reduc- 
ed to twelve ſecond electors, who chooſe twenty- 
five; the firſt of the twelve naming three, and the 
remaining eleven two a- piece. All theſe being al; 
ſembled in a chamber apart, each of them draws a 
ball from an urn containing twenty-five balls, among 
which are nine gilt. This reduces them to nine 
third electors, each of whom chooſes five, making 
in all forty-five, who, as in the preceding inſtances, 
are reduced by ballot to eleven fourth electors, and 
. 


they have the nom 
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names, whatever is their number, are put into 


another urn, and drawn out one after another. As 
ſoon as a name is extracted, the ſecretary reads it, 


and, if the perſon to whom it belongs, is preſent, 


he immediately retires. One of the chiefs then de- 
mands with a loud voice, whether any crime can be. 
laid to this perſon's charge, or any objection made 


to his being raiſed to the ſovereign dignity. If any 


odjection is made, the accuſed is called in, and 


heard in his defence; after which the electors pro- 


ceed to give their deciſion by throwing a ball into 
one of two boxes, one of which is for the ayes, 


the other for the noes. The ſecretaries then count 


the balls, and, if there are twenty-five. in the firſt, 


the election is finiſhed; if not, another name is 
read, and the fame inquiſition 1s made as before, 


until there are twenty-five approving balls. 


This form, wherein judgment and chance are 
lo perfectly blended, precludes every attempt to 
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nation of forty-one, wh are 
the direct electors of the Doge. Being ſhut up by 
themſelves, they begin by chooſing three chiefs 
and two fecretaries : each elector being then called 
throws a little billet into an urn, which ſtands. on 
a table before the chiefs. On this billet is the | 
perſon's name whom the elector chooſes to be 
Doge. 5 

The ſecretaries then, in preſence of the chiefs 
and of the whole affembly, open the billets. Among 
all the forty-one there are generally but'a very few 
different names, as the election for the moſt part 
balances between three or four candidates. Their 
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corrupt the electors, and all cabals for the ducal 


dignity; for who could dream by any labor or con- 
trivance, of gaining an election, the mode of whoſe 
procedure equally baflles the addreſs of a politician 
and a juggler 4.” It is not to be omitted that the 
forty-one direct eleQors are impriſoned, as the car- 


dinals in the conclave, until they come to a deter- 


mination. 1 
Next in dignity to the Dows: but without any 


| power in the government, are the Procurators of 


Saint Mark, whoſe number has been various, but 
has of late years been eleven. They are divided 


into three claſſes; the Procuraters di ſupra, qut of 


whom the Doge is elected, and who have the care 
of the library and buildings of Saint Mark, and of 
the archives of the republic; i the Procurators di 
ultra, who have the care of pious bequeſts, widows 
and orphans in one of the par:s of the city; and 
the Procurators di citra, who have the ſame office 
in another part. : 

The ſupreme judicial court with reſpect to fate 
crimes, and a moſt tremendous tribunal, is the 
council of ten, which conſiſts in fact of ſeventeen 
members; for, beſide the ten noblemen choſen an- 


nually by the grand council, from whoſe number 


this court receives its name, the Doge preſides, and 
the fix counſellors of the Seigniory aſſiſt, when they 
think proper, at all deliberations. Three chiefs of 
this court, choſen monthly by lot, receive infor- 
CI; and proſecute ſuch perſons as appear to 


+ Moore, A. 1. letter 11. 


them 
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chem fit objects; and the court deterinines the fate 


of the accuſed by a majority of voices. 
A committee of the above council, aki the 


| Court of State Inquiſition, is the moſt deſpotic tri- 


bunal, perhaps, in the world. It conſiſts of three 


members annually choſen, one out of the fix coun- 


ſellors of the Seigniory, and two out of the ten 


who give name to the council ſo called. Theſe 


inquiſitors employ a number of ſpies, and are im- 
powered to enter, at all hours of the day or night, 


the houſes of all peopſe, without the leaſt exception 
in favor of even the Doge, to ſeize their perſons, 


and examine their conduct. If the three be una- 
nimous, they can cauſe the priſoner to be executed 


immediately, either in public or private, as they 


think proper, without ſpecifying his crime, and 


without being ever accountable for their conduct. 


But if one of the three diſſents, the cauſe muſt 50 
carried before the full council of ten. | 


Among the various other tribunals of the Sm | 


tian ſtate may be noticed the three courts of forty, 
and the avogadors. Of the three former the firſt 


is a court of criminal juriſdiction ; the ſecond, cal- 
led the old civil court of forty, receives appeals from 


all inferior magiſtrates in civil cauſes tried within 


the city; and the third, or new civil court of forty, 


has the ſame juriſdiction over inferior courts with- 
out the city. The magiſtrates of theſe three courts 
paſs from one to another, and continue eight months 


members of each in turn. The Avogadors, three 


in number, and continuing in office ſixteen months, 
_ beſide other privileges, the office of inſpect- 
| M 2 | ing 
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ing the execution of the laws, of bringing a proceſs 
againſt ſuch magiſtrates as negle& their duty, and 
of determining before-what court. each cauſe is to be 
carried, ſo as not to leave it in the power of either 
party to. bring a cauſe to a high court, wares is 
competent to be tried by one leſs expenſive. 
The ſecretaries, or clerks, of the * 5 
and of other tribunals of the ſtate, are choſen from 
the claſs of citizens, who conſtitute a kind of in. 
termediate order between the Patricians and ple- 
beians. The provinces in the main-land of Italy, 


and other places under the Venetian government, 


are adminiſtered by governors called Podeſtats, ap- 
pointed for ſixteen months by the grand council. 
The nobles of thefe countries are totally excluded 
from having any concern in the. government, as 
are alfo all eccleſiaſtics of every denomination. A 
court of ſpiritual inquiſition 1s permitted to ſubſiſt, 
burt ſo totally under the controul of the ſenate, that 
its juriſdiction is hardly more than nominal. This 
commonwealth was always firm againſt the admiſ- 
ſion of the exorbitant pretenſions of the Roman 
ſee. At the head of its church is a Patriarch no- 
minated by the ſenate: the curates of the pariſhes 
are elected by the pariſhioners, and ecclefiaſtics of 
every deſcription e . to the civil 
1 
Jealouſy is conſpicuous in the genius of the Ve- 
netian government. The tribunals are ſo framed 
that they act as reciprocal checks one on another. 
No Patrician dares to have any kind of private con- 
verſation or correſpondence with any foreigner, nor 
| 5 5 
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5 to be ſeen near the perſon of a foreign ambaſfador 


even in a public place of worſhip. In no ſtate are 


che laws more reſpected and obeyed, as in none are 


they more ſcrupulouſly, rigorouſly, and inflexibly 


adminiſtered. On the whole, the following obſer- 


vation of the hiſtorian ſeems very, juſt. If we 
view the Venetian government as calculated for the 


order of nobles alone, its inſtitutions are ſo excel- 


lent, the deliberative, - legiſlative, and executive 


powers, are ſo adtnirably diſtributed and adjuſted, 


that it muſt be regarded as a perfect model of poli- 


tical wiſdom: but if we conſider it as formed for 
a numerous body of people fubje& to its juriſdic- © 


tion, it will appear a rigid. and partial ariſtocracy, 
which lodges all power in the hands of 2 few mem- 


bers of the enen, while it degrades and op- 


preſſes the reſt 1 
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The Italian territories of this POOP ans Popula. 


on an area of about 6,400,000 Engliſh, or near * 


4,000,000 of Iriſh acres, may contain near 3,000,000 
of people. The ſubjects of the ſtate, taken alto- 
gether, probably exceed 3, ooo, ooo, as Venice poſ- 
ſeſſes ſeveral extra-Italian territories, which are 
thought to exceed in [ſurface half the intra-Italian, 
conſiſting of part of Iſtria, part of Dalmatia with 
ſeveral iſlands on its coalt, and ſome iſlands on the 
coaſt of Greece in the Ionian ſea. 


* Robertſon's Introduction to Charles the Fifth. For the 
Venetian government, ſee Monſieur Amelot de la Houſſaye ſur 
Veniſe. Alſo Richard, tome 2. p. 165—244. Alſo Moore, 


vol. 1. Letters the 7th, N gth, 1oth, 13th, Ras 1 88 16th, 


and 19th. 
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mual revenue of the ſtate is rated at a million of 
Britiſh pounds; the land forces in time of peace 
amount to near ſeven thouſand men, beſide a mi- 
litia; and the naval armament to thirty veſſels of 
various force, conſiſting of ſhips of the line, frigates, 
and gallies. With this force the Venetian ſtate 
conſiders itſelf as having the dominion of the Ad- 
riatic ſea, and, in token of this dominion, the 
Doge, every year about Aſcenſion day, throws a 
ring with great ceremony inte the waves, affecting 
thereby to marry the gulf, or to make it the wife 
of the Venetian ſtate, according *to- ah inſtitution 
made in the twelfth century by Pope Alexander 
the Third, who was protected by the Venetians 
againſt the power of the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
roſſa. In its navy conſiſts the real force of this 
commonwealth : It is truſted to the command of a 
noble Venetian, and commonly manned with na- 
tives ; but ſuch jealouſy is entertained of the army, 
that natives are not employed in that department; it 
conſiſts of foreign troops, and is never committed to 
the command of any other than a foreigner, whoſe 
conduct is inſpected in time of war by two nobles 
named by the ſenate, called Proveditori, without 
whole concurrence he cannot undertake any enter- | 
prize of moment. 


THE MILANESE, 


Milan. Or ſtate of Milan, extending heck the 4 "A 
of Lombardy, and comprehending a tract of moſt 
luxuriant fertility, was conſtituted a dutchy in the 
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year 139 5 in favor of John Galeazzo Viſconti, 


whoſe family, in the diſtraQions of Italy, had uni- 
formly adhered to the Ghibelline, or Imperial fac- 
tion. The male line of this family failing in 1447, 


Milan was ſeized by Francis Sforza, an adventurer, 


whoſe poſterity kept poſſeſſion of it until the begin- 


ning of the ſixteenth century, when Francis the 
Firſt the French monarch, and the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, contended for it with great violence; the 


one claiming it as a ſtate devolving to him by right 


of female inheritance, the other as a reverted fief _ 
of the empire. In 1525 fortune decided in favor 
of the Imperialiſts, and the Emperor afterward con- 


ferred it on his ſon Philip the Second, King of 
Spain. It continued under the dominion of the 


Spaniſh monarch until the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, when it was conquered by the Aul- 
trians, who have held it ſince the year 1706, ex- 
cepting that, by a treaty made in 1736, a part of 
the Milaneſe territory was ceded to the houſe of 


Savoy, and now makes a part of the Sardinian do- 


minions. An Auſtrian reſident immediately admi- 
niſters the government of this dutchy, which con- 
tains in its preſent extent about 2,000,000 of Eng- 


liſh, or 1,200,000 Iriſh acres, and conſiderably 
more than a million of inhabitants. The revenue 
is ſaid to exceed zoo, ooo pounds annually, and to 


be moſtly expended within the dutchy, as a large 
military eſtabliſhment 1s there conſtantly maintain 


ed. 


F ud 
* 


Sardinian 
domini- 


Ons. 


Hiſtory. 


DOMINIONS 


OF. THE 


KING or SARDINIA, 


Conſiſting almoſt wholly of the dutchy of Savoy, ad 
the principality of Piedmont, in the latter of which 
the late acquiſitions of this monarchy are included, 
extend from the lake of Geneva to the Mediterra- 
nean ; but Savoy, which, in its mountainous aſpe& 
and romantic beauties, is quite like Switzerland, 
to which however it is much inferior in the im- 
provement of the ſoil, is in a ſtrict geographical 
ſenſe no part of Italy, notwithſtanding that it is 
always conſidered as a part of that peninſula, for 
it ſhelves toward France from the ſummits of the 


Alps, which form the natural boundary of Italy, 


and which ſeparate Savoy from Piedmont, and all 
other Italian territories *.  _ | 

The princes, from whom. the royal family of 
Sardinia is deſcended, were Counts of Savoy in the 
eleventh century. In the thirteenth they conquer 
ed the greater part of Piedmont, and were raiſed 
to the dignity of Dukes of Savoy 1 in the year 1416 


* When this book was in the preſs, Savoy was wreſted from 


the Sardinian monarch and politically incorporated with France, 
at leaſt for the gs The ſame fate has attended the county 
of Nice, | 


by 


n 2 . "0 
by. the Emperor Sigiſmund. The princes of this | 
houſe: have been generally men of abilities, and 0 or 27 
though bordered by potent neighbours, and een 3 
deſpoiled of part of their dominions, they have gra- 
dually augmented their territory by occafional ac- 
quiſitions, particularly in the prefent e Ons 
of theſe acquiſitions is the iſland of Sardinia, which, 
by a treaty of peace between the Spaniſh, Auſtrian, 
and other courts, was ceded to the Duke bbs my 
with the title of King in the year 17200. 

The monarch of theſe dominions ants beſide Gorepn- 
that of King of Sardinia, ſeveral other titles, among ment. 
which is the vain appellation of King of Cyprus. 

His eldeſt ſon, who before the acquiſition of the _ 
regal title, was ſtiled Prince of Piedmont, is now 
called Duke of Savoy. The ſucceſſion is heredi- 
tary, but, by an old eſtabliſhed rule not as yet vio 
lated, females are excluded from the anheritance of 
the royal ſeeptre. The monarchy is quite abſolute, - 
but ſeveral old laws and modes of adminiſtration, 
which obtained in the ſeveral provinces, before 
they compoled any part of the preſent kingdom, 
are {til fuffered to fubſiſt. Eccleſiaſties are come 
| pletely ſubject to the civil power, and the ſees of 
the prelates are in the donation of the monarch. 
Juſtice is adminiſtered by many courts, of which 
the higheſt is the fupreme royal council at Turin. 
A council of ſtate is here as elſewhere ſupreme in 
political matters. The only order of knighthood 


is that of the Annunciada, or bm * 
5 which the King is grand maſter. 


, 53 5 The 
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Area and The principality of Piedmont, including, except 8 
1 Savoy, all the Sardinian dominions on the continent, 
one of which is the ſmall principality of Oneglia 
environed by the Genoeſe territories, contains 
above 8,000,000 of Engliſh acres. By the addi- 
tion of Savoy, whoſe area is near two millions and 

a half, the continental territories of the Sardinian 
monarch, taken altogether, contain above ten mil- 
lions and a half of Engliſh acres, or above ſix' mil. 
lions of Iriſh, and probably ſomewhat more than 
three millions of inhabitants, of whom near three 
millions inhabit Piedmont, Savoy being but thinly 
peopled. Perhaps the number of ſouls in the latter 
may be about 350, 00. The ifland of Sardinia, 
which really adds very little to the ſtrength of this 
monarchy, makes an addition of near bn a million | 
; to the population, 
Revenue | The revenue of the king Is aig at near ra 
28 force, million of Britiſh pounds annually, without any 
debt, or, at leaſt, without any other than ſuch as 
is very inconſiderable. The navy of this ſtate is 
of little conſequence, confiſting of about thirty 
ſmall armed veſſels ; but its army, one of the beſt 
appointed in Europe, is compoſed of about 22,000 
men in time of peace, and has amounted commonly _ 
to 30,000 in time of war. By their ſituation the 
Sardinian dominions are the barrier of the Italian 
peninſula toward France, and their king has been 
denominated the Janus, or watchman of Italy. On 
this account they are ſtrongly fortified, and ſome 
of the places of ſtrength are conſidered as maſter- 
pieces of fortification, It has long been the uni- 
form 


t T A I. V. 


form policy of the Sardinian court to engage in 
war only as an auxiliary to Auſtria or France, ac- 


cording as its ſafety or intereſt required, and to 
bargain for conſiderable ſubſidies for the pay of i its 


Coy 


THE STATE oF GENOA, 


Occupying a Wag; incurvated, _ very narrow Genoa. 


tract of coaſt, which conſtituted a great part of the 
ancient Liguria, concentrates its whole ſtrength and 
opulence 1 in the capital, from which it has its name. 
The origin of this city is loſt in the darkneſs of an- 


tiquity. We find that about two hundred and Hiſtory. 


three years before the birth of Chriſt it was taken 
and deſtroyed by Mago a Carthaginian commander. 
Rebuilt by the Romans, it was long after ſacked 
by the Saracens, again more completely deſolated 
by the Lombards, and finally rebuilt by Charle- 
magne. Pepin, ſon of this conqueror, conferred 
it on a nobleman of France with the title of Count, 
whoſe deſcendents reigned over it until it became 
an independent commonwealth at-the end of the 
eleventh century. Genoa, from that period, expe- 
rienced, amid inteſtine factions, a long ſeries of 
revolutions ; riſing to ſuch a pitch of wealth and 


power by its commerce, as to command the whole - 
extent of the Mediterranean with its fleets ; declin- 


ing afterward from its meridian ſplendor, and be- 
coming ſucceſſively dependent on the neighbouring 
potentates. In the year 1528, when it was under 
the dominion of the French monarchy, it regained 


its 
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Govern- 
ment, 


Z dignity of Doge. 
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its independence by the conduct of the famous 
Andrew Doria, who obtained the noble title of 


Father of his country, and eſtabliſhed that form of 
government, which without any material anon 
ſubſiſts at this day. 

The commonwealth is an ariſtocracy, the power of 
which is monopolized by between four and five 
hundred Patrician families, divided into the old and 


new porticos, the former of which conſiſts of twen- 
' ty-eight, the latter of above four hundred. That 


which acts as repreſentative of the republic in its 
tranſactions with foreign ſtates, is the Seigniory, 


compoſed of the Doge and twelve ſenators, elected 
every two years. 


The adminiſtration of the reve- 
nues of the ſtate is committed to the college, which 
conſiſts of eight magiſtrates called Procurators, elect. 
ed every two years, beſide an indefinite number 


of others who are procurators for life, and who 


have attained the diſtinction by having borne the 

For the diſcuſſion of weighty 
matters the ſeigniory and college unite into one 
body. That which is called the council, or aſſem- 


bly, compoſed of the united bodies of the ſeigniory, 


and of the college, together with a hundred other 
ſenators drawn from the grand council, is the ſu- 
preme tribunal for civil cauſes, and alſo takes cog- 


nizance of ſome criminal cauſes which ſeem to con- 


cern the ſtate; but other matters of a criminal na- 
ture are wied before the . and college 


 fingly. 


The ſovereign authority reſts in the grand coun- 


cil or ſenate. This conſiſts of the Seigniory and 


four 


ITALY. 


elected every year out of both porticos indifferently. 
This body confers the chief poſts in the govern- 


ment, gives deciſion in matters which belong to 


peace or war, and determines all affairs of great 
moment. No new tax can be impoſed without the 
concurrence of four. fifths of this body, but in other 


points a majority of ſuffrages gives the determina- 


tion. An office of ſtate- inquiſition alſo 1s eſtabliſhed 


at Genoa, leſs deſpotic indeed than that of Venice, 


but whoſe judgment however in crimes of ſtate 
is final and ſevere. 

The head of the ſtate is the Doge d every 
two years, alternately out of the old and new por- 
tico, by the votes of the grand council. None is 
eligible to this ſupreme magiſtracy but a man paſt 
fifty years of age, of a noble and legitimate birth, 


and of wealth ſufficient for the ſupport of his high 
dignity. No perſon can be raiſed to this poſt a 


ſecond time until after an interval of ten years; and 
the conduct of each Doge is ſcrutinized after the 


SZ expiration of his office. He preſides in all the coun- 


cils, and has the right of propoſing the ſubjects of 


debate; but has no farther power as an individual, 


and cannot even receive a viſit of ceremony in the 
ducal palace without the preſence of two members 
of the Seigniory, called governors, who conſtantly 
reſide with him. 1 


189 
four hundred nobles above the age of twenty-five, | 


The territory of this commonwealth bends round Area and 


the great bay, which is improperly called the gul 
of Genoa, in a length of above 130, but in a breadth. 
of not more than 10 miles, in general, between the 
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Scot and the ſea. Traverſed by the 
of the great ridge, it is extremely rugged — 
rocky, almoſt deſtitute of trees *, unfertile in corn, 
and not prolific in wine, but ſo wonderfully im. 
proved by an induſtrious race who cultivate the 
olive, that though its area can hardly. exceed 

1,900,000 Engliſh, or amount to much more than 
600,000 Iriſh acres, it yet maintains near half a 
million of people, a conſiderable proportion of 
whom are in circumſtances comparatively eaſy. 
Revenue The revenue of the ſtate is ſaid, by a late writer +, 
and force. to amount only to 120,000 pounds yearly, and pro- 
- bably it may not much exceed that ſum. But what- 
ever the public revenue may be, vaſt wealth is poſ- 
ſeſſed by individuals, moſtly in caſh depoſited in 
the various banks of Europe, and partly alſo in land, 
ſome nobles having eſtates in other countries, par- 
ticularly the kingdom of Naples. The annual rent 
of theſe eſtates is ſaid to be equal to the whole 
public revenue. On occaſions of preſſing danger 
private wealth has been expended in the ſervice of 
the ſtate, as in the year 1747, when, to oppoſe the 
| Auſtrians, who threatened Genoa with total ſubjec- 
tion, 30,000 men were arrayed by this common- 


* An Italian proverb ſays, that the Genoeſe have hills with- 
out wood, a ſea without fiſh, women without ſhame, and men 
without faith. The two former aſſertions are partly founded in 

truth, but the two latter are _— concluſions eee * 
from ſome miſtaken facts. 
F The Abbe du Patty. See for an account of this republic | 
Richard, tome 1. p. 107-184. Dictionaire de PItalie, tome 
1. p. 503—517. | | 
1 2 | wealth, 
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ih! ality at the expence of private contribu- 
tors. That number of militia is ſaid to be {till kept 
on foot, but the regular troops are reported not to 
exceed 2000 men, and the naval: armament con- 
fiſts of only four gallies. The ſafety, however, of 
this republic depends chiefly on the great ſtrength 
of its capital, the exceſſive ruggedneſs of the coun- 
try, and, above all, on the hes jealouſy of 
its Ott. 


SAN, MARINO, 


| 
Called by the Italians la Republichella, or «the di- San Ma- Y 
minutive commonwealth, occupies for its whole rino. | 
extent of territory a ſingle mountain with its roots, | 
of ſteep aſcent, covered with ſnow three months in | 


the year, about five or ſix Engliſh miles in the dia- ll 
meter of the baſe, environed by the Pope's domi- ill 
nions, and containing the town of San Marino, =_ 


which is on the ſummit, three caſtles, and five or 
fix thouſand inhabitants, of whom all, who are able 

to bear arms, are diſciplined as ſoldiers, and are 
in conſtant readineſs for defence. One path only 
conducts from the ſubjacent country to the town, 

and it is forbidden by ſevere 1 to attempt to 
make any other. 

A maſon, named Marino, a Dalmazian by birth, 

is ſaid to have retired as a hermit to the mountain, 
which now bears his name, toward the middle of 
the ſixth century, and to have obtained by the fame 

of his ſanctity the property of it for ever from a a 

princeſs to whom it belonged. Many others mak- 
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ing 7 PENN place of religious retreat, Ma 
rino formed them into a fociety and founded a re- 
public, which was to govern ifelfÞy the laws of the 
goſpel, and which has now ſubſiſted above twelve 
centuries in poverty, ſimplicity, and in peace, ex- 
cepting that it engaged in one war as an auxiliary 
to Pope Pius the ſecond in the fifteenth century. 
In the year 1740, in c6nſequence of ſome difcon-. 
tents, a part of the citizens ſolicited the Pope to 
take their commonwealth under his immediate do- 
minion ; but the Pontiff, acting with a moderation 
arme to the ſanctity of his character, took 
the ſenſe of all the citizens, and, finding the majo- 
rity inclined to independence, renounced all claim 
of immediate ſovereignty, and left them in the full 
enjoyment of their liberties. It is faid, however, 
that ſince that time his Holineſs has meditated the 
diſſolution of this commonwealth, becauſe it was 
found that robbers made it a place of refuge: . 
The government is democratical with a mixture 
of ariſtocracy. The ſovereign power reſides in the 
general afſembly, called the Arengo, which indeed 
is ſeldom convened, confiſting of all the heads of 
families in the ſtate. The adminiſtration is ma- 
naged by what is called the council of ſixty, though 
it is compoſed of only forty members, half Patri- 
cians and half Plebeians, all above the age of 
twenty-five, and all of different families. The con- 
currence of two-thirds of their number is neceſſary 
to make a determination. The chief magiſtrates 


＋ Piozzl, p. 434. | 
| are 


47 „ 


are two captains, elected by this council, "od 
every two months, and not re: eligible until after 
an interval of at leaſt a year. The judge of civil 
and criminal cauſes is a ſtranger elected every three 
years, as is alſo the phyſician' of the commonwealth. 
One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages is the 
ſchoolmaſter, appointed alſo by the W of Ty, 
ne e Gece 115 
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PIOMBINO, 6. 80575 4 


A ſmall eee wich? a fortified t town of the Piombino. 
fame appellation ſituate oppoſite to the iſle of Elba, 
| belonged formerly to the republic of Piſa, and, on 
_ wy of that ſtate, was ſeized by private uſurp- 

the extinction of the Appiani family,  Þ 
* laſt reigned over ity the Emperor Ferdinand =_—_ 
the Second took poſſeſſion of it as a fief of tljle 
empire, and ſold it in 1634 to a nephew of Pope 
Gregory the Fifteenth. A grand daughter of this 
nephew brought it as a dowry into the family of 
Buoncompagno, Duke of Sora in the kingdom of 
Naples, and it is now poſſeſſed by that ducal houſe 


under the e of the . monarch. 
MASSA. CARRARA, 


A little dutchy or principhlicy, between Lucea and Maſſa. 

Modena, formerly belonged to the houſe of Cibo, 
but came by marriage and female inheritance into 
the poſſeſſion 15 the Nur a. en, to whom it 


{till is ſubject. 2 
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Monaco. 1 by its own TT Paine 7% Kind 
of kingdom in miniature, under the protection of 
France. The whole dominion of this monarch 

i extends in length but ſix miles, and little more 

| than half a mile in breadth, between the Tuſcan 
| ſea and a mountain which ſeparates it from the ter- 

ritory of Nice on the north in the Sardinian do- 
minions. This diminutive territory is ſo prolific 
in olives as to yield ſuſtenance to. 6000 inhabitants, 
of whom 5000 dwell in the two' chief towns, Mo- 
naco, and Mentone. The former, which is the 
capital, is fortified. The. annual revenue of the 
prince, who keeps a court, and about twenty men 
of a guard, is about four thouſand pounds yearly, 
which ariſes from oil paid in kind, every family 
paying the thirteenth part. of the IR of its 
olives *- 


LO 924 T0 DEGLI PRESIDIL 


Tuſcan A ſmall territory on the. boat of Da was re- 
Prefidii. ſerved by Philip the Second of Spain, when he ſold 
the reſt of the Sienneſe to the Grand Duke in 1557, 


* Baretti, vol. 2. p. 185. Two or three ſtreets on. perpen- 
dicular rocks ; eight hundred wretches dying of hunger ; a de- 
cayed caftle ; a battalion of French troops; a few olive, orange 
1 and mulberry trees ſcattered over a few acres of land, themſehres 
mi ſcattered over rocks; ſuch is very nearly the picture of Monaco.” 
3 Du Patty, p. 16. This differs from the account 8 by 
. | . 


and 


I u. 


and retained afterward under the dominion of the 
Spaniſh monarchy; but in 1735 it was ceded to- 
3 with the kingdom of Naples to Carlos, 

and ſtill continues to be an appendage br that king- 
dom. Orbitello, the chief town, is, with the other 
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CONSIS TIN G of three large, and a great 
number of ſmall, are ſcattered in ſuch a manner as 
not to be eaſily reduced into claffes, but may thus 


be arranged for deſcription ; Corſica, Sardinia with 


the iſles on its coaſt, the ſmall iſlands along the 


ſouthern coaſt of Italy, the iſles of Italy in the Ad- 
riatic, the Lipari iſlands, Sicily with ſome little iſles 


near "IS and the Malteſe . 


CORSICA, 


Diſtant about fifty miles from the Tuſcan coaſt, ap- 


proaches the oval in form, but -narrows into the 
long promontory of Cape Corſo at the northern 


end. The general outline of its coaſt, eſpecially 
the weſtern, is exceſſively angled and irregular with 
creeks, bays, and promontories. Its greateſt inlet 
is the gulf of San Fiorenzo, which, with a depth 
of many fathoms and a breadth of five miles, ad- 
vances near ten miles into the land. The beſt of 
the many harbours which this ifland affords, and one 


which may alſo vie with ſome of the moſt 'celebrat- 


ed in ope, is that of Porto · Vecchio on the cal- 
| ern 
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tern ade about fre mes ent ed a mill an 
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crentiely gged and uneven face. The interior parts 
are filled with "mountains; 6 


Aleria, 
mountain called Gradaceio, or Monte Rotondo, the 
Mons Aureus of the ancients, near the middle of 
the country, but more to the weſt and ſouth, the 
loftieſt pike of which is is really ſtupendouſly high, 


crowned with” ſnow almoſt the whole yeur: From 


this, as it were, nave or center; many chains run 


in various direRions;"e one of which fills Cape Corſo 


with rocks and mountains, The! mafitime parts, 


however, of the iſland; though croſſed dy ſeveral 
ridges, ate moſtly of 4 gently waving” furface, or 
compoſed of dales and moderate hills, eſpecially” on 
the eaſtern fide; where'a continued plain fifty miles 
in extent e trerches from Baſtis fouthward to benden 


on e X77. 200 ln 


Aleria. SF 121 ou 
ged nature of this iſland, its kivers are numerous, 


The lakes of Ino and Ctena, fituate about two miles 
aſunder, in the lower parts of the vaſt mountain 


f Gradaccio, give ſource to the two chief rivers of 
e Corſica; the” former to the Golo, which, after a 
bs. eourſe Uf. ſeventy Engliſn miles, falls into the ſea 
f- near Mariana; ; the latter to the Tavignano, which 


rn | | runs 


Corſica- in general preſenits't6-1 the: edits Face, 
mong which however 
are many fine vallies. The principal range of; theſe : 


eminences | ctoffes * the Hand about the latitude - 
ind riſes to its Freateſt elevation in a vat © 


overlooks' all Corſica, and in this warm elimate i 18 


rapid, and apt to ſwell fuddently i into violent floods. 
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From the great eee IR dedlivity and Tug- Rien. 


Produc- 
tions. 


T HE ITADAHAN ISLANDS. 


runs above fifty miles, and makes its influx near 
Aleria. Of the ſmaller ſtreams the moſt notable is 
the Reſtonica, whoſe Waters Tenders the ſtones i in 
its channel white as chalk, and give a tinge to iron, 
which makes it appear Ano a8 bricht as n 
and preſerves it from ruſt. n 18 
The productions of the-foil, a8 well as the tem- 
perature of the air, in this iſland, reſemble thoſe of 
the Appennine and hilly. tracts of the neighbouring 
peninſula. The country is much covered with 
wood. The mountains are beautified with the ar- 
butus and various other trees, many of which are 
of great ſize. Cheſtnuts roaſted, or made into 
bread, conſtitute in a conſiderable proportion the 
ſuſtenance of the people. The honey, is obſerved 
to have a bitter taſte, on. account of the box and 
beaſt of prey is the fox, which i is ; here of 3 a er 
ſize and more ravenous than in Britain. The horſes 
are very ſmall and hardy, reſembling. the Shelties 
of North Britain. The neat-cattle. are larger in 
proportion, but yield little milk, and beef of an 
inferior quality. Deer abound in the woods. 
Goats are very numerous. The ſheep. alſo are in 
great plenty, are almoſt all either black or of a 
duſky hue, of very coarſe, wool, but excellent. mut- 
ton, and with commonly more than two horns each, 
many of them ſix. Here, as in Sardinia, i is found 
a wild animal called mufflon or muffoli, reſembling 
inbody a ſtag, but in horns a ram, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome naturaliſts to be the ſheep in its original ſtate. 
Corſica is ſaid to have no rabbits, nor any reptile 
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armed with deadly. poiſon. _ Fiſh of yarious kinds 
viſit its coaſts in great ſhoals, and are to the inha- 
bitants a valuable object of induſtry. = 


| The length. of Corſica is about one hundred 14 Aw cad 
hifty, Engliſh, miles, and its greateſt breadth fifty, popula- 
yet its area is ſuppoſed not much to exceed two 


millions of Engliſh, or hardly to amount to one 
million three. hundred thouſand Iriſh acres. ' Rela- 


tively to this area the inhabitants are few, their 


number not being eſtimated at above one hundred 
and thirty thouſand, or, according to the higheſt 
calculation, two hundred and twenty thotiſand. 


The peaſants all dwell in villages, ſo that hardly 


one ſolitary cottage or farm-houſe is to be ſeen i in 
all the iſland. _ Large, tracts of land, generally co- 

vered with wood, are quite uninhabited. The 
Corſican villages : are frequently built | upon the very 
ſummits. of their mountains, on craggy cliffs of ſo 
ſtupendous a height, that the houſes can hardly be 
diſtinguiſhed during, the day; but, at night, when 
the ſhepherds Kindle their fires, the reflection of 
ſuch a variety of lights makes theſe aerial villages 


have a moſt. e and a Kaul 


"4% 


* > * * F 8 


The greateſt town in 6 N Hand 3 is Baſtia, con, 
taining about ten thouſand ſouls, built on the de- 
clivity of a hill, and. defended 1 a caſtle which 


| commands the town, and its harbour. Ajaccio, a 


5114 1 * : „ 44 » 


* Boſwell's Corbis from which Thi Gbch ud of the and 4 


almoſt wholly. taken: The public is much obliged to this gen- 


tleman for the trouble which he took to viſit Corſica and give a 
deſcription of 3 3.0 his countrymen. e e 


L 
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fes. port on the weſtern coaſt, inh abited by about 
four thouſand people, is accounted the handſomeſt 
of the Corſican towns. The capital of Corſica; 
| though containing but about three thouſand inha- 
. e is Corte, ſeated near the center of — iſland, 
built partly at the foot, an partly on the declivi 
ty of a rock, in a plain ſurrounded by mountains 
of vaſt height. Behind the town, and overlooking 
it, is the citadel, accounted almoſt apres | 

built on a point of rock on all ſides almoſt perpen- 
dicular, and approachable only by « one very narrow 
* : 

This iſland bore among the Grociins the deno- eo 

minations of Calliſta, Thera, and Cyrnus, but among 
the Romans it was known by its preſent name. 1 
is firſt mentioned by Herodotus, according to whoſe 
account it was colonized by the Phenicians, a an 
afterward by the Greeks. It ſeems alſo to have 
been, all or in part, poſſeſſed by the . 1 
by the Tuſcans, but it fell at length totally un 
the dominion of Carthage, and remained in xm 
dage under that republic, until it became a a part of 
the conqueſts of the Romans 259 years | before the 
birth of Chriſt. When the Roman empire. was 
diſmembered by the northern barbarians, Corſica 
was ſeized by the Goths. The Saracens afterward 
rendered themſelves maſters of the country, and are 
ſuppoſed to have firſt given to it the title of a king- 
dom. Theſe were diſpoſſeſſed by a king of France, 
either Charles Martel or Pepin, by whom the ifland 
was reſigned i in perpetual gift ro the Pope. By the 
Pope 
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| Pope it was long after Told to the rep Fuste of Pit 4 
but was finally conquered by the "Crnccke in the 
beginning of the fourteenth. century. 


The government. of Corſica by the 'Genoele 1 was | 


partial, unjuſt, and oppreſſive. The conſequence 
was a proneneſs to inſurrection. Many revolts were 
quelled, and the oppreſſive ſyſtem continued till the 
year 1729, when the Corſicans took arms with fuch 
a ſpirit as the Genoeſe were quite unable to ſup- 
preſs. Reduced by an army of Germans ſent by 
the emperor, they ſubmitted'on certain conditions, 
which being violated by the Genoele, they: again 


tried the fortune of war in 1734. They were again 


brought under the hated power of Genoa by.a French 
army in 1740, but as ſoon as theſe foreigners re- 
turned home, the illanders reſumed their arms with 
more fucceſs than ever. "Under the/ conduct of the 
famous Paſcal Paoli they formed themſelves into 
2 well regulated. commonwealth, which probably 
would have continued an active, refpe&able, and 
proſperous little ſtate, if its happy profpects had not 
been fatally blaſted by that baleful power which has 
ſo often proved hoſtile to, the felicity of n | 


The Genoeſe deſpairing of being able to regain their 


dominion in Corſica, ceded the iſland to the French 
monarch, and forty thouſand men, the flower of 
the French army, brought it under the dominion 
of France in the year 1769, after an aſtoniſhing 
reſiſtance made by the heroic iſlanders, many of 
whom abandoned their unhappy country when they 
were no longer able to protect it from ſlavery. 

Corſica remains under the French government, but 


LE 


| Inhabi- 
i tants. 
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by the late revolution in France, the inhabitants 
have recovered their liberty | for the preſent, in union - 
with thoſe of that great kingdom ++. 
Corſica, as a part of the great political Hl — 
France, is repreſented in the French national aſ- 
ſembly, and enjoys for the preſent time a free con- | 
ſtitution ſimilar to that of France. Its religion is 
the ſame with that of Italy and all the other Italian 
iſlands, and its former eccleſiaſtical arrangements 


| gave occaſion to the diviſion of the iſland into pieves, | 


each pieve containing a number of pariſhes, over 
which preſided a pievano or ſuperintendent. . But 
the great diviſion of Corſica. is into two parts, on 


this fide of the mountains, with reſpect to Baſtia, 
and beyond the mountains, that is, the great range, 


which croſſes about the latitude of Aleria. 
The Corſicans, in ſtature and aſpect reſemble the 
Scottiſh Thghlanders. . Their language is a purer 


I The tesclulion of France; though attended with Front ca- 
lamities, will be certainly regarded, on the whole amount, by 
every well informed and impartial perſon as a fortunate event for 
mankind in general. Pathetically to lament in unintelligible rhe- 
Toric flouriſhes the fall of an odious deſpotiſm, which degraded 
with flavery many millions at home, fomented inceſſant diſquiet 
by its intrigues abroad, and continually aimed at the extinction 


of Britiſh liberty, is a curious way of defending the conſtitution 
of Britain, a conſtitution which has afforded the moſt genuine 


liberty ever known, and which has no more affinity to the late 
government of France than light has to darkneſs. Such decla- 
mation is an inſult « on the underſtandings. of the Britiſh nation; 


| Quid n non mortalia pectora cogis, 1 
| Auri facra fames ! 92 
Of this I ſhall take more notice in aka of France. 


diale& 
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dialect of the Italian than what is ſpoken in many 
parts of Italy. Having been now ſo long ſubjects 


of F rance, they may be expected to be much im- 


proved in their manners, but, before the French 
conqueſt, though poſſeſſed of the hardy, and ſome 


alſo of the amiable virtues, they appear to have | 
been in rather a low ſtate of civilization. Among 


ſeveral extraordinary cuſtoms of theſe iſlanders, i is 
this, that when a man dies, eſpecially. 1 if he has 
been aſſaſſinated, his widow, with all the married 


women in the village, accompanies the corple to 


the grave, where after various howlings and other 
expreſſions of ſorrow, the women fall upon the 
widow, and beat and tear her 1 in a moſt miſerable 
manner. Having thus ſatiated their grief and paſ⸗- 
ſion, they lead her back again, covered e wounds 
and bruiſes to her own babitation * „ 
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SARDINIA, 


IF -» 


Parted 55 Corſica by the ſtrait of Bonifacio, which 
has a breadth of about nine miles in the narroweſt 
part, is in magnitude the ſecond of the Italian iſlands, 
and of in general a waving or level face interſperſ⸗- 
ed with hills and mountains, of which the higheſt 
are in the northern parts. The ſoil, even on the 
mountains, is highly prolific, but agriculture is in 
a moſt wretched ſtate, and many tracts are not only 
waſte, but even noxious to the human conſtitution 
by marſhes and ſtagnant waters. This is doubtleſs 


| © ++: Þ dee 


x 


n 


the main ae of the inflbriry generally artrtbut: 
ed to the air of this iſland. | 
The productions of Sardinia are — in 1 | 
to thoſe of Italy, but it abounds in ſheep, the num- 
ber of which i in the, iſland is ſaid to be 1,600,000; 1 

and on its coaſts is a valuable fiſhery of tunnies, 
_ anchovies, and other kinds of =_ 1 | 
The length of this iſland is about 160 Englifh 
| miles, its breadth about bo, and its area about five 
millions of Engliſh, or three millions of Iriſh acres ; 
but ſo much is the bounty of nature neglected from 
unfortunate circumſtances both eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, that this large fertile country ſcarcely con- 
tains half a million of people. How different is 
this from the ſtate of population i in the territories 
of Lucca and of Genoa? Of theſe inhabitants twen- 
ty-five thouſand are aſſigned to Cagliari the capital, 
ſeated on a hill in the ſouth of the iſland, defended 
by a caſtle, and enjoying the advantage of a good 
harbour. About half the number are. ſuppoſed to 
inhabit Saſſari, otherwiſe named Lugodori, the ſe. 
cond town of the iſland, ſituate, toward the north- 

ealt in a plain, and remarkable for a great aque- 
duct, by which it is ſupplied with water. Theſe 
two cities are capitals reſpectively of the two pro- 
vinces into which the iſland is divided. Theſe pro- 
vinces are termed capes ; the ſouthern being named 
Cabo di Cagliari, and the northern Ware. di Lugo- 8 
dori. | 
Sardinia, denominated: by the ancient Grecks 
Ichnuſa and Sandaliotis, appears to have undergone 
for many centuries nearly the ſame revolutions as 
| Corſica; - 
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Corſica ; colonized- by the Phenicians, ſeized. by, 
the Carthaginians, and conquered from them 222 
the Romans at the ſame time with Corſica. 


the fall of the weſtern empire of the ee * 


was held by the 


nor Greek empire, until it 


was diſmembered from it by the Saracens in the year 
807. From them it was long after taken by the 


Genoeſe and Piſans, who quarrelled about the poſ- 
ſeſſion, and were themſelves diſpoſſeſſed by James 
King of Arragon in 134, at the inſtigation of the 
Pope. Under the Arragonian or Spaniſh govern- 
ment it remained without any great interruption 


near four centuries, until, in the war between 


France and Auſtria about the right of ſucceſſion 
to the throne: of Spain, it was reduced by a Bri- 
tiſh fleet in 1708, and put into the hands of the 
Auſtrians. Spain recovered. it in 1717, but two 


years after it was finally ſeparated from the Spaniſh 


monarchy and ceded, with the title of King, to the 
Duke of Savoy, under whoſe Some it has now 
remained above ſeventy years. 

A viceroy, changed every third year; W n 
the government of this iſland under the king, in n 
whom is veſted the whole authority both legiſlative 
and executive; but from long eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
great privileges highly pernicious to the communi- 
ty in general are allowed to the nobility. A kind 


of parliament, or afſembly of the ſtates of the iſland 
is held merely to grant ſubſidies to the king, whoſe 


revenue in this iſland is ſaid not to amount to ſixty 
thouſand pounds yearly, and of this ſum four-fifths 
are . to be expended on the charges of its 


internal 
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internal government, [fo that not twelve chouſund | | 
pounds go to the royal coffers at Turin | 
The inhabitants of Sardinia, a mixed race, 2 
not much unlike the Corſicans in perſonal appear- 
ance; have been ſo long under the government of 
Spain that they moſtly ſpeak the Spaniſh language, 
and have imbibed much, but not the beſt part, of 
the Spaniſh manners. The groſſeſt ignorance, ſu- 
perſtition, and bigotry, prevail in this nation of 
' iſlanders, and by the oppreſſions of a pampered no- 
bility and clergy, the common people are kept in 
the moſt wretched poverty and indolence. 
Sardinian The iſles on the coaſt of ' Sardinia conſiſt chiefly 
I Antiogo, San Pietro, Aſinaria, Martha, and 
Madalena, all of which belong to the kingdom of 
Sardinia. San Antiogo abounds in mines of lead, 
and was called by the ancients Mzliboldes, Eno- 
ſina, and Plombia. San Pietro, ſix or ſeven Eng- 
liſh miles in diameter, named by the ancients the 
iſle of Hawks, has the advantage of a ſpacious har- 
bour. Aſinaria, or Zanara, the greateſt of all theſe 
Iſles, near thirty Engliſh miles in: circuit, bore an- 
ciently the name of Hercules” iſland. It is filled 
ore: mountains which a are ere with wood. 
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SMALLER ISLANDS 


SOUTHERN COAST OF ITALY, 


ARE compoſed principally of Capraia, Elba, 
Pianoſa, Giglio, Ponza, Procida, Iſchia, and Capri. 
Capraia, Caprara, or Capraria, ſituate not much Capraia. 
above twenty miles eaſtward from Cape Corſo, is 
about fifteen miles in circuit, of an extremely moun- 
tainous, dry, and craggy ſurface, and ſo pointed all 
around with rocks, as to be almoſt inacceſſible in 
every part excepting one harbour, over which ſtands 
the town of Capraia with a citadel on a rock, which 
commands both town and harbour. The inhabitants, 
above three thouſand in number, are almoſt all aſ- 
ſembled in the town, and ſubſiſt chiefly by fiſhing *. 
This iſland bore anciently the name of Zgilium, 
and in the early times of Chriſtianity was a place of 
W retirement. In later times it became an 
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appendage 
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| appendage of Corſica and was ſeized by the . 
ä 

Elba, diſtant from the Tuſcan ak about ten 
miles, approaches in ſhape an equilateral triangle, 
each ſide of which may be about twenty miles 
in length. Extremely uneven and mountainous 
| throughout, it riſes to its greateſt elevation on the 
ſouthweſtern fide. It i is of a ſhallow ſoil, unproli- 


fic in corn, and yields little more than half the 


quantity conſumed in the year by its inhabitants, 
who are calculated to be ſeven thouſand in number. 


Four thouſand tuns of ſalt are annually made near 


the town of Porto-Ferraio, and the iſland abounds 


in loadſtone and iron-ore, by the latter of which 
moſt of the forges of Italy are ſupplied. > 

I)he iron-ore procured from Elba is found i in the 
- north-eaſtern angle of the iſland, where i is an entire 
hill compoſed ſolely of this ſubſtance, near the vil- 
lage of Rio, under which the only rivulet in all 
Elba has its ſource. This rivulet runs only a mile 
till it meets the ſea, but its ſtream is ſo copious, 


that it turns ſeventeen mills in that ſhort ſpace. 
This hill of ſolid ore is cc worked i in three terraces 


after the manner of a ſine quarry of ſtone, by clear- 
ing away the top, and hewing or blaſting the rock, 
till it drops in fhivers into the area, from which it 
is wheeled to the place of ſale. The circumference 
of this iron hill is near three miles, and the depth 
of the ore to the flaty foundation, about three hun- 
dred feet. Where it has not yet been touched, or 
has lain undiſturbed for many years, vines and other 
plants grow tolerably well on the ſurface. The 

| | | h 
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place where the preſent works are carried on Wien „ 
bles a funnel with one fide. broken dowyn. About nl 
ſeven hundred:pbands:.weight of gun powder: are! 
conſumed -antiually, in blaſting, Jandl one hundred 

and ſix men conſtainly employed with the pic axe 

or barrow . Fröm a ſcarcity of wood none of the! 
ore is ſmelted on the iſland; The ore is beautiful, 

abounding in rainbow ſhoots and chryſtallization; : 
but although it appears to the eye and the feel to 1 
be almoſt one ſolid mals of iron, it is by no means 
ſo ich as many iron ores in the north of Europe, | 
and hardly yields Half its weight in pure metal“. 
The quantity annually ſold is about thirty-five mil. 
lions of pounds weight, and the Prince of Piom- 
bino, to whom theſe treaſures belong; receives every | 
year, on an average, above nine thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds clear of all expences. Hin tene 

At the ſouth-ealt cape is the Monte della Cala- 

mita, ſo called from the load- ſtone with which it 
abounds. The beſt magnets in Elba are found near 
the ſea; and beneath the ſurface of the earth. It 1 
appears from good authority that the needle of thñſe 
mariner's compaſs becomes irregular in approach- 9 
ing within at ingly A legs of oat Tome: N even 3 
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four leagues. E . e 
This iſland, Wee the ancient | Greblddl: by 
the name of Aithalia, and to the Romans by that 
of Ilra, is ſaid to "—_ been. colonized from r 
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3, the account here given of Elba is taken. | 
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Pianoſa. 


preſenting a moſt beautiful ſpectacle 
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city of Volterra, which was the capital of Tuſcany, 


in times of antiquity. | After various revolutions it 
became divided; as it is at preſent, into three 
ſhares. Of theſe by much tlie largeſt belongs to 
the Prince of Plombino. To the King of Naples. 
belongs, as a part of the Tuſcan Preſidii, a ſmalb 
territory on tlie eaſtern ſide with the town of Porto · 
Longone. On the fame fide, farther to the north, 


is a diſtrict ſubject to the Great Duke of Fuſcany, 


containing Porto- Ferraio, the anly; town of any 


conſideration in Elba. It is very prettily built on a 
ſnelving rock, overlooking. 2 fine circular bay, the 
ſtreets. and fortifications riſing ons above another 
like rows of ſeats in an ancient amphitheatre, and 


to thoſe . 

apprpgch by water. 75 
Pianoſa, or Planoſa, called, ee PlanaGa, 5 = 
Planaria, is à ſmall iſle, lying 'ſouth-weſtward- of 


Elba, ſo low and flat as not to be diſcernible beyond 


the diſtance of four or five leagyes. It belongs to 
the Prince of Piombino. It contains the ruins of 


ancient buildings, but is at preſent deſtitute of in- 


Ponza. 


babitants, none daring to ſettle Pn; b far fear of the 


Corſairs of Barbary *. _ 
Ponza, in length near five Engliſh nila 


breadth from five hundred feet to half a mile, con- 


tains near. leventeen- hundred ſouls including the 
garriſon, It is entirely compoſed of Volcanje mat- 
ter, and environed by innumerable detached rocks, 
moſt of which are lava. Many" of theſes contain 
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baſaltes of ne NN but not u large co- 
lumns . 91251 763 97 | 
_  Iſehiay! named by the anche h Ae Ischia. 
and Pithecuſa, is 2 moſk fertile, beautiful, and po- = 
puleus iſland; rifing near the Neapolitan coaſt to a 1 
vall height above the Surface: of ibo deep, and end- 4 
ing in a mountain called Epomes, from the ſumming —_ 1! 
of which the whole iflapd;ſhelves with/a gentle de- 
clivity to the ſea en every: fide, excepting che nor- 
thern which is more abrupt and forms at the moun- 
tain 3 tremendous precipice. The pinnacle of the 
mountain is a white rock of the ſort called Tufa, 
in the heart of which are bewn a church, cells, gal- 
leries, aud other conveniences, for the accommo- 
dation. of fie ar ſeven! hermits, wha dwell in this 
exalted and) ſequeſtered - ſpot. In Iſchia, all of 
which appears to have been produced by volcanic 
fire, are hot vapor-baths, frequented by perſons 
afflicted with cutaneous and other diſorders. The 
inhabitants may perhaps amount to ſixteen or twen- 
ty thouſand. The iſland ſince the times of antiquity 
has always followed the fortune of the kingdom of 
Naples. Its capital, named Burgo d'Iſchia, is a 
pretty town compoſed of white buildings E a 
Capri, the Capreæ of the ancient Romans, about Capri. 
five miles long and two. broad, fituate near the pro- 
montory of Sorrento, is high, rugged, and inac- 
ceſſible to veſſels excepting one place of debarcation. 
It conſiſts of two lofty Jagged mountains ſtanding 


+ Letter from Sir William Hamilton to Sir Joſeph Banks, 
Phil. Trans. vol. 76. 


1 N vol. I, ſect. 2 and * | | 
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| eaſtward and weſtward connected by a ridge, on 
which is built the town of Capri, where reſides a 
biſhop, who, from the revenue ariſing to him from 
the vaſt number of quails taken here, is ludicrouſly 
denominated the biſhop of quails. Great part of 


the iſland is waſte, being too rocky to admit any 


ſpecies of culture, ouy every ſpot, where the hoe 


can be uſed, is rich in- Productions: 80 many 


beauties are united as render Capri a moſt char- 
mingly romantic retreat, and as ſuch it was uſed 
by Tiberius Cæſar, of whole der "edifices A few 
ruins are ſtill to be ſeen 4... „ 21 Hir In 
Concerning the iſles” of Giplio; and Procida 
fcarcely-any thing worth the reader's attention is 


related by travellers. The ſame is the caſe" with 


other iſles of this claſs, as Gorgona, Gianuti, and 


ſome more. Gorgona is mountainous and almoſt 


inacceſſible: Tone on the dere 6 is "a and 


T HE 15 L ES OF, 
ITALY IN THE ADRIATIC, 


CONSISTING chiefly of a few in 2 near 
che gulf of Trieſte, ſome in the neighbourhood of 


Venice, and the Tremiti iſlands near Monte Gar- 


gano, have nothing which requires any long deſcrip- 
tion. Among the firſt of theſe are Grado ee 


8 Sninburn, vol. 2. ſect. 1. | 


1 


none of them flame, ertepting Stromboli. - 
Stromboli,” 
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gle, each with a town of the Hake Mia 
ſubject to Venice Among thoſe which form a 
chain to ſhelter; Venice, as it were, from the ſtorms 


of the Adriatic, are Malamocca and Chiozza with 
_ towns ſo called; The iſles of Tremiti, called an- 


ciently the Diomedean iſlands, are three in num- 
ber, San Dominico, San Nicolo, and La Caprara. 
Theſe are chiefly remarkable for a. kind of owl, 
called the Diomedean bird, which is ſuppoſed to be 


| peculiar to them, and which 3 is deſcribed as having 

a toothed or ſerrated beak, flaming eyes, and a cry 
in San 
Dominico is a.convent of prebendaries, whom the 


ſomewhat reſembling the human voice. 


ſimple inhabitants are. ſaid to naKpOurlecge; as their 
Judges : and im kes eee 55 
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Lying to the north. of Sicily, and politically EY 
ed to that iſland, were by the ancient Greeks de- 


nominated Hephzſtiades, by the Romans the Vol- 
canian and Zolian iſles. They are commonly rec- 


koned eleven in number, of which three are very 
ſmall: the reſt are Stromboli, Panaria, Lipari, Vol- 


cano, Salini, Felicudi, Alicudi, and Uſtica. They 


abound in ſulphur, alum, and nitre, and have, 
where culture is applied, a fertile ſoil; but moſt of 
them are uninhabited. They ſeem to have all been 
produced by the eruptions of ſubterranean fire, and 


ſeveral of them continue to emit ſmoke, particularly 
Volcano, and a ſmaller ifle called Rama but 


2. 
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Strombel; or Strongyte, is 2 ound abdiit 
ten miles in circuit, kling abroptly from the fea, 
and diſcernible in clear weather at the diſtanek of 
twenty-five leagues in the day, but ſtäll farther in 
the night by an inceſſant flame which iſſues from a 
crater in the ſide of the mountain about two hun. 


dred yards below the ſummit. Lipart, or Lipara, 50 


with a town of the ſame appellation, is the greateſt 

of this group, and about eighteen miles in circunt- 
ference. It was rendered à deſert, its inhabitants 
being carried into ſlavery by Turkiſh cotfairs in 
1544, but was repeopled and fortified by the Em. 
peror Charles the Fifth. Felicudi and Alicudi rile 
from the water in the form of Cones. Uſtica, the 
moſt weſtern of all theſe iſles, and ſituate far from 
the reſt, has no great elevation above the ſea. It 


was uninhabited until a colony of eight hundred 
perſons was lately ſent hither, and a town and fort 
built, to prevent a reſort of Turkiſh pirates, who 
| had made it a Ration to watch for briges. TR 


Tre rty 


By far in every reſpect the moſt eonfiderable of 
all the iſlands pertaining to Italy, ſtands parted from 
the toe of that boot-formed peninſula by a ſtrait, 
which has in ſome parts a breadth of only four, in 
one place not fo much as two Engliſh miles, deno- 
minated, from a pharos or light-houſe erected on 


o. fie the direction of mariners, the Faro of Meſſina. 


This narrow Trait, ſhallow and of a rocky channel, 
though i it often _— ro flow like a tranquil river, 


THE ITALIAN ISLANDS. 
4s often allo, —_— at certain ſituations of the 
an ds innumer ble lac its We 
though in general ſhallow, having in it ſome ep 
caverns or pits. Among the ancients it was famous 
for the terrors occaſioned to navigators by the ditch 
of Scylla and the whirlpool of Charybdis. Whe- 
ther the Faro has undergone ſince the times of 
Homer any great alteration is an undecided queſ- 
tion, but the ſituation of Charybdis is a matter of 

diſpute ®, though the rock of Scylla on the Cala- 
brian coaſt is well known, which, if it be not ſo 
formidable by its ſhipwrecks to the navigators of 
the preſent age, has at leaſt continued to be al- 
together terrific by the loud bellowing of the bil- 
lows daſhed againſt the broken caverns àt its foot 

in ſtormy weather; but what change it may have 
ſuſtained by the earthquake of 1783, by which this 
part of the coaſt has been much deranged, I am 
not clearly informed. The Faro is alſo remarkable 
for a moſt beautiful phenomenon, or illuſion of the 
ſight, called by the Sicilians /z Fata Morgana, oc- 
Caſioned, in certain ſtates of the weather, and cer- 


f tain poſitions of the fun and ſpeQator, by a very 
n multiplied reflexion of objects from the water and 
t, incumbent Gn by which i is elne! to the raviſh- 


in 2 

. 9 ben 4 wi. 2. ſe, 56. ) and Monfieur De Non's 
_ Travels in Sicily and Malta, (London 1789, -p. 405, 406.) are 
7 of quite oppoſite opinions; but that of the former, who ſuppoſes 


great changes to have happened, 1 1s favored by the volcanic 
nature of the countries, and purity by the earthquake of 
I783. 


e 
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ed eye the ſemblance of many thouſands. of the moſt : 
regular pilaſters, arcades, caſtles, towns, colontiades, 
trees, and other fantaſtic forms, varied with the 
circumſtances of the a and ran mae e u | 
in quick ſucceflion +. - * ä 
Sicily is in form Ä A ene ol which ths 2 
three angular points are the famous promontories 
of Pelorus, Pachynus, and Lilybeum;'now deno- 
minated in the ſame order the capes of Faro, Paſſa- 
ro, and Boco. It is no where deeply indented by 
the ſea, and few good harbours are found on its 
coaſts; but all around are many roads, where'veſ- 
ſels may ride at anchor in fine weather, and, by 
means of lighters, receive or eee N car- 
goes in full ſecuritr. 3 
The greater part of this iſland is. of * eee 
ſurface; the hills generally fteep, and the vales nar- 
row. Chains of high mountains run in various 
directions, and project in many places into the ſur. 
en ſea. Among * Wwe Feng 51 two Car 


+> 


+ For this phenomenon Se To a 8 ** 
nature of the Faro and its ſhores, and from the laws of optics. 
Illuſions of a like nature have often been experienced in polar 
and high mountainous regions. Such have alſo ſometimes, but 
extremely ſeldom, been ſeen in ſituations neither mountainous nor 
polar. I myſelf was once charmed with a phenomenon of this 
nature near the Earl of Courtown's ſeat in the county of Wexford. 
| Standing on a rock I ſaw on the ſurface of the ſea at the diſtance 
of about a mile from land the ſemblance of a great and magnifi- 
cent city, very like Dublin, which ſoon began to retire ſlowly, 
and at laſt diſappeared, nearly in the ſame manner as a city diſap- - 
pears to a perſon in a ſhip under full ſail. For the Fata Morgana, 
See Swinburne, vol. I. ſect. 48. 
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ical Tidges, which ſeem to give to this Aland its 
triangular form. The mountains of Taormina, 


which are ſuppoſed to be a continuation of the great 


Appennine ridge of Italy, appear to conſtitute part 


of a concatenation, which extends through the 


whole length of Sicily, from the Cape of Pelorus, 


or Faro, in the north-eaſt; to that of Lilybœum, or 
Boco, in the weſt, comprehending in its courſe the 


mountains of the Nebrodes, Mount Cratas, and 


others. From this long chain the high Erean 


mountains depart with à ſoutherly direction, and, 
joining by intermediate ridges to thoſe of Calata- 


gerone, are continued under other names, in a 


ſouth-eaſterly courſe, to Pachynus or Cape Paſſaro. 
Between theſe main ridges are ſome large levels. 
The greateſt on the ſouthern coaſt are the Geloan 


plains about the river Salſo. The whole eaſtern 


ſide of the iſland, from the mountains of Taormina 


in the north-eaſt to thoſe of Calatagerone in the 
ſouth-eaſt, would form one vaſt level, or nearly 


level ſurface, were it not that the intermediate ſpace 


is in great part occupied by the huge bulk of Etna, 
an immenſe volcano, whoſe ſnowy and {ſmoking 
ſummit is ſeen to tower above all the other moun- 


tains of Sicily, as the lofty ſpire of a vaſt cathedral 
above the reſt of the edifices in an extenſive city. 


This enormous volcano, called alſo Monte Gibel-Etna, - 
lo, is an infulated mountain of nearly a conic form, 
occupying with its baſe an area above one hun- 
dred and fifty Engliſh miles in circuit, and riſing 
to the altitude of at leaſt three thouſand five hun- 
dred yards,” or two Engliſh miles, perpendicular 
| . 


. * 
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above the level of the ſea, Its ſides are waved 
With hills and vallies. All around on its declivities 
are great numbers of Montagnuole, or little conical 
double pointed mountains, formed at various pe- 
riods, each by a ſingle eruption of ding matter 
from the ſide of Etna. 45 

The ſurface of this vaſt 8 is divided 
by nature into three regions or zones, one above 
another, between which, though they are very 


. diſtin in the main, the diſcriminating lines are 


not ſtrongly marked; the borders of one- being 
blended with thoſe of another. The! loweſt, and 
by far the greateſt of theſe is the regione culta, or 
inhabited zone, a tract of an aſtoniſhingly luxutiant 
ſoil, extending about eighteen Engliſh miles, in 
breadth, from the circumference of the baſe up the 
acclivity of the mountain around. Next above this 
the nemoroſa, or woody zone, a foreſt ſix miles in 
breadth, begirds this coloſſal mountain. In this 
foreſt the cheſtnut trees exceed all others in ſize, 
the trunks of ſome, in this volcanic and cinereous 
earth, being more than fifty feet in circuit. Not 
only of theſe, but of all known vegetable produc- 
tions, the greateſt is the caſtagno di cento cavalli, 
or cheſtnut of a hundred horſes, whoſe trunk is 
near two hundred feet in girth. This trunk, from 
the nature of this kind of tree, whoſe heart is apt 
to decay without the death of the vegetable, is ſplit 
into ſix or ſeven parts, without any obſtruction of 
its vegetative power, and one of the apertures is 
wide enough to admit two carriages abreaſt. The 
ett of the three ron is the barren zone, 
| which, 
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which, with a breadth of five or ſix miles environs - -- 
the mountain near its ſummit. The upper part of 
this girdle is covered with ſnow all the year; but wy 
the lower part is bare except in winter. | 
The ſummit of Etna, which at a vaſt diſtance ap- 
pears to be a ſingle cone, and on a nearer approach 
a double vertex, is found, on actual examination, 
which extremely few have been able to make, to 
conſiſt of three hills, placed in the form of an equila- 
teral triangle. Between theſe lie the crater, or _ = 
craters; one principal cavity of ſixty or a hundred 1 
feet in diameter being ſituate in the middle, and a | 
' multitude of others of a ſmaller ſize about it. From 
theſe hollows aſcends an incefſant ſmoke, and ſome- 
times, but much leſs frequently than from Veſu- 
vius, flames and ſhowers of red hot ſtones. Vaſt 
floods of liquid lava have at different times poured 
from its ſides, ſome of them many miles in breadth, 
many feet in depth, and flowing through a great | 
length of courſe. It is obſerved that the lavas of | 
Etna are far harder than thoſe of Veſuvius ; their 
ſurface being expoſed a far longer period of time | 
to the action of the air, before it becomes capable 1 
of producing any ſort of moſs or other vegetables *. EE | 
| 
| 
| 


. E 


ren. 


* For kus ſee Swinburne, wal. 2. ſed... 53» 54 De Non. 
p. 23.—68. Profeſſor Bartel's Journey to Etna. Alſo Bry- 
done's Tour through Sicily and Malta, let. 9, 10, and 11. Mr. 
Brydone however is deteQed by Profeſſor Bartels in having im- 
| Poſed on the public in pretending to deſcribe the ſummit of this 
volcano, which he never viſited, he having aſcended ſomeway up 
the 225 but by no means to the top. This lively Mr. * 
has 
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Sicily contains few lakes, and none of any great 


8 the moſt conſiderable is that of Biveri near 
Lentini. From the high and mountainous nature of 
the country the rivers are numerous, but few of them 


have any great length of courſe or body of water, 
excepting that by heavy rains the floods are ſome- 


times great and violent. Their ſides are generally 


ſteep and craggy, excepting that ſome, before their 


influx into the ſea, meet with plains of a very deep 


ſoil, The greateſt is the Salſo, aneiently called 


Himera, which ſprings from the great northern 
ridge, not far from a much ſmaller ſtream called 


alſo Himera, and runs to the ſouth in a courſe of 
near a hundred Engliſh miles including its wind- 
ings. The next in magnitude is the Giaretta or 
Symcethus, whoſe ſtream js parted from the former by 


the Erean mountains, and runs with an eaſterly courſe 


about eighty miles. Mineral waters varioufly.im- 
pregnated, and of various temperature, as alſo vapor 
baths, are found in ſeveral parts of Sicily, particu- 
larly at Termini on the northern coaſt near the 


ancient city of Himera, and at Sciacca, or Thermæ 
Selinuntſcę, near the ſouthern toward the welt, 


has alſo, i in an oftentatious Alpla) of his ak phyfical 15 
ledge, (vol. 2. let. 26.) betrayed an ignorance, and an abſurd 
miſconception of the Newtonian ſyſtem of aſtronomy. If he 


had known as much as the poet, he would either have been filent, 
or ſpoken to better purpoſe on the ſubje&. : 
*All intellectual eye! our folar round 
Firſt gazing through, he by the blended power | 
Of gravitation and projection ſaw = 
'The whole in filent harmony revolve.” M7 
| 2 © Thomſen | 
where 
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where ſome of the ſprings are hot ace um 1. — 

eggs, others tepid; and others cold. " 
Sicily being ſituate very: little farther to the courts "Temper | 

than the kingdom of Naples, differs hardly in any Produce 

ſenſible degree from ſouthern Italy in temperature 

or productions. Some parts are ſo elevated as to it 

be cool even in ſummer; but the lowlands in that _ 

ſeaſon ſuffer. a violent heat; and the Scirocco is 

hardly tolerable. In the months about the brumat 

ſolſtice the rains are abundant ; but froſt and'Mmow | 

are ſo little known, that theſe nid may be ſaid 

to be the feaſon of ſpring,” not of winter. Since 

the moſt remote periods, in which this iſa has 

been noticed by hiſtorians, it has been celebrated 

for its prodigious fertility of ſoil, and has been, as 
it ſtill-is;*the never failing granary of the neigh- 

| bouring countries. S0 great is the luxuriance, 

in ſeveral places, particularly in the parts about 

Etna, where the fertility is augmented by the fprink- 

ling of aſhes wafted by the winds from the crater 

of the mountain, and perhaps alſo by the internal 

heat of the volcano; and bf the lavas, that the ſheep 

would be killed by the too great richneſs of their 

paſtures, if they were not preſerved by the conſtant 

care of the ſhepherds, who frequently draw blood 

from their ears to relieve them. Two or three 

abundant crops are eaſily raiſed in the year from 

one field, and many fruit trees bear twice, once 

early in the ſummer, and once in September“ 

Corn flouriſhes. almoſt without culture, inſomuch 
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that unſown fields, from which wheat has been 
reaped the preceding Fear, dear A crop. as fouriſh- | 
ing in appearance as thoſe which have receiv 
feed in the uſual manner of agticulture$. 
Sicily cultivates very little of oats, inillb6; us 
maize, but much barley and Sul ar of 
wheat. Its plantatioris-of ſugar were formerly great, 
but at preſent are not ſuſſicient for the fupply of in- 
ternal conſumption, and are principally found on 
' the ſouthern part of the eaſtern coaſt. The great 


ſtaple artiele of exportation is wheat, of which, 


notwithſtanding the miſerable cultivation of a moſt. 
oppreſſed peaſantry, the iſland'is ſaid to yield faxty 


millions of Wincheſter; buſhels ' annually. Corn is 


preſerved in Sicily, as in Barbary: and fome other 
countries, for years together, in ſubterranean re- 
| poſitories Or Caverns of roek, where it is cloſely 
rammed, and carefully cloſed from the air. The 
| next article of importance. for the fupply of foreign 


countries is ſilk, of which the value of near one 


hundred and ninety thoufand pounds is annually ſent 
abroad. Other ſubjects of exportation are manna 


to the yearly amount of about eighteen thouſand 
pounds, chiefly from the northern coaſt ; aſhes of 
alkali or barrilla to the value of above thirty-ſix 
thouſand pounds, moſtly from the ſouthern; al- 
monds to the value of above fifty thouſand pounds, 
chiefly from about Girgenti ; nuts of four different 
kinds to the quantity of four hundred thoufand 


Wincheſter buſhels, and the value of about twenty- 


+ Swinburne, vol. 2. ſect. 33. 
. 5 ſeven 


ty thouſe cheſts and oranges to.the quantity 
of three thouſand cheſts; oil of olives to the quanti- 
ty of nearly a hundred thouſand Wincheſter buſhels, 
and the value of above ſixty-five thouſand pounds; 

Cantharides to the value of above eleven hundred 
pounds; and canary ſeed, piſtachio nuts, ſumack, 
kidney-beans, wine, brandy, cheeſe both of goats 
milk and of cows milk, falt, ſulphur, and ſalt fiſh, 


particularly tunny, to an uncertain amount. The 
commerce of. the iſland B in ons ary 


of Palermo and Meſſina 1. 


Salt is made from ſea-water Fm the wks of 1 | 
ſun, particularly at Trapani in the weſtern angle; 
but foſſil falt is alſo found, a whole mountain of this © 
_ ſubſtance, white as Parian 'marble; and worked in 


the manner of a quarry; ſtanding not far from Cafe. 
tro Giovani in the interior parts of the iſland $. 


Sulphur is procured: near Palma, Mazareno, and 
other places, by drawing the ſtones impregnated 


with this ſubſtance from the quarries, and laying: 


them on a furnace until the ſulphureous particles 
are ſeparated by liquefaction, and received into caul- 


drons at the hottom. The flies called Cantharides: 
are, a little before ſun- riſe, at which time they are 


in a tarpid ſtate, thrown to the ground by ſhaking 
the trees an \ which they take their __ reſt] n 


In Fog he expands ſee Swinburne, 3 2. ſee. 58- Seftinis $ 
Letters on Sicily. __, 5 nfo 
$ De Non. p. 100. | | 
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Area and A triangle applied to Sicily, with its e ver- 


popula- 


tion. 


called pampera or 


/ 


received on mats or carpets: ſpread for the purpoſe, 


after which they are dried for exportation. A plant 


ſaid to be the ſame with the Egyptian papyrus, and 


to be found in no other part of Europe than the 

pools about this river *, A kind of wild wheat, with 
very ſhort, knotty, that. crooked ſtalks, is found 
growing among other wild herbs, in the plains of 


Lentini in the eaſtern part of the iſland f. The ani- 
mal productions differ very little from thoſe of the 
neighbouring Neapolitan kingdom. A great pro- 
portion of the ſheep are h hl. n n are 
in furprizing abundanc. 


tical points on the three promontories of the iſland, 


has about one hundred and thirty-three "Engliſh 
miles for the length of its baſe, and two hundred 
and ten for its greateſt ſide. By multiplying half 


of the altitude into the baſe, and making allowance 
for the deviations of the coaſts from the lines of the 
triangle, its area is found to be aboye ſeven millions 
three hundred thouſand Engliſh,” or four millions 
and a half of Iriſh acres; which, conſidering: the 


amazing fertility of the ſoil, might under @ good 


government eaſily maintain four or five millions of 


people; but the population of this moſt prolific, 
but ill governed iſland, where famine and rags! are 
the portion of the unhappy pealants i in the midn * 


1 


* De 3 p- eee Swinburne, vol. 2. ſect. 1 oy 
+ De Non, p. 397, 398. : 
| abun, 


Toca, growing in tranquil þ 
waters about the river Anapus near Syracuſe, is 


of feudal ß 100 5 duſtry Hike 
of agricufture are confined — The mY - 
on which tillage is" beſtowed are 2 in a * 14 | = 


of the countiy;! wondefful exu- 
berance of ſoil, is inferior in beauty to that of 
Italy, becauſe ir is in general without wood, 
which is ſo ſcaree that ſtraw 1 in ſeveral places is 
uſed inſtead of it for” fewel. The terror | 
ed by the-eorf: con es to re 
the — on bel bebe öf this land, 
particularly the ſouthern; the inhabitants retiring 

from the lea, or collecting into WOE "Io 
ſecurity.” x 3: 11100 * N . 0 hs 51.4 £2614 3 

| Ne ally bulk oi kigh Towns, 

ſituations on hills er mountains, moſt of them hav- 
ing been founded in times of danger and hoſtility. 
Thus the city of Calatagerone, containing ſeventeen 
thouſand inhabitants, among whom are many gen- 
try with elegant carriage and equipages, ſtands on | "ms 
the top of a ſteep inſulated mountain, up the ac- 
clivity of which no carriage can be brought other- 
wiſe than by being taken in pieces and loaded on 
the backs of mules or aſſes 8. 
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: , The Viceroy, 9 palace, which. ſtands near the ſoutn 


Maffna. 
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. Pale. The capital, of Sicily, Sontaüning about. one hun- 
dred and twentx, Thoyſand inhabitants, and ſure | 
rounded with ae ar ka en foxm about 


. mil am ; anciently Panor, 
mus, Gruate in a narroß Plain, .confined. between 


3. cur ved range af mountains and a; ſpacious bay, 


er well protected from the north 
nar weſterly, vn inde... The: Gitygizes-2 beau- 


each the other at right an- 


ina, which ſerxes as a pubs 


in winter dirty. , Few,public or prixate buildings 
exhibit any traces of true modern architecture. 


gate, is an immenſe maſs of as 22 b 
at different, periade®. 7. ::.,.:i1 

Meſſina, named Zangls. by: the 9 inder 
moſt ancient times of their nayigation, is reporteil 
to have contained a hundred thouſand inhabitants 
before the year 1548, when it was waſted: by; a;peſ+ 
tilence. Its population ſince. that, cataſtrophe: is 


rated at. twenty-five, or: thirty damen a In 178g 


* Swinburne, nl 2. ſe. 26 and 27. See alſo De ow. 
p. 112—126. Brydane, vol. 2. > hs 22. 3 1 Fog 
1 


t ect. in to il fram the ſes. „ 
is divided into for Parts, by, two great: and beauti- 
ful ſtrects; interſecti 
gles, and, forming at their interſection an area from 
which the four great gates of the dityrare ſeen at 

| once. One of theſe t | {treets-callad:.the Caſſaro 
—— 9 rfumphsl arch, witich.opens on a 
lie wal ;to the — of Palermo. Mdſt af the 
other fireets, acer ergekef, MH paved and 
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— by an edrthquaſte, and las not as yet 
quite repaired the damage. "Hardly: any city in the 


world appeared more beautiful toward the ſea, ir 
being built on the ſweep of a declivity, along the 
foot of a noble range of mountains, which preſs 
cloſely on the ſhore, ſo as to leave little ſpare he- 5 
tween them and the water; while: the leſs: hand- 


Jome parts of the town were conrealed by the Pa- 


lazzatay, whieh; was à regular ornamental range f 
lofty houſes, with nineteen arches or gates anſwer- 
ing to ſo many ſtreets, following the ſemicircular 


bend of the port fon above a mile, and forming one 
of the fineſt lines of buildings in Europe. The 


harbour of @- ſemicircular form, about four miles 45 30 


paſs, was remarkably ſafe, with a depth of 


Vater of ſeventy fathoms; the ground finking ſud- 
demly to form, as it were, a cavern at the edge of 
the Faro, which ſtrait is in general ſhallow: but of 


what changes it may have tullered by the earth. | 
quake Tam not informed r. 
Catania, rendered famous — — 3 as Catania. 


having. been repeatedly deſtroyed by: volcanic erup- 


tions, is inhabited by about thirty thoufand fouls, 
and may be aceounted at preſent the ſecond city in 
Sicily. It having been quite ruined by an earth- 
quake in 1693, when above eighteen thouſand peo- 
ple periſhed in it, its preſent edifices are of a late 
erection, and compoſe a very handſome town. The 


principal ac pat: with haves: are n and 


F Swinburne, "ol. 2, bes. 50. ve © Now p. the? | Brydone 
rol. 1. kt. 283. 
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wide, perhaps too wide for this climate, the hear 
at noon in ſummer being hardly ſupportable from 


want of ſhade. A church belonging to a Benedic- 
tine convent” in this town is accounted the largeſt 


in all Sicily. Catania, though cloſet the ſea,” is 
deſtitute of a port, its harbour having been filled 


with melted metal wich poured in a deluge from 


Etna. On this vaſt maſs of lava, long ſince become 


hard, the Prince of Biſcaris, à Sicilian nobleman, | 


has built a palace, has made gardens,” by means of 
earth brought from other places, and has even 
formed ponds of eee, "= excavations in this 
— had ſubſtance et. 281 

On the top of one of che higheſt hills on the Cons 


ern coaſt, and at the diſtance of about four miles from 
a harbour not perfectly commodious, ſtands the city. 


of Girgenti, containing about twenty thouſand in- 


habitants, and covering the ſummit and ſides of the 
hill in the manner of terraces, while the eathedral 
and caſtle appear above all the other buildings. 


Not however for any thing belonging te its preſent 


ſtate, but for its ; monuments of antiquity, is Gir- ; 
genti remarkable. Theſe are the ruins of the vaſt 
ancient Grecian city of Aeragas, ealled by the : 
Romans Agrigentum, which in the times of its proſ- 
perity 18 reported to have contained eight hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, a number awhicls SPP to. 
me much beyond the truth.» 499% 
The principal part of the ancient eidjo flood in the- 


vale below the hill of the modern Girgenti, but. on 
- ora arcs 


LA * 


| 1 ble, vol. 2. feel. 51 * 52 "Tis Non, p. 4 — | 
— 1 the 


* 
Nr po . 22. 


the top of this hill was an edifice of great antiquity, 
called the citadel of Cocalus. Among the numer- 
ous and extenſive ruins of Acragas, which now lie 
_ interſperſed with corn-fields and orchards, are the 
remnants of four ' temples, which ſtood nearly in a 
Tight line not far from the ſouth” wall of the city. 
One of theſe almoſt intire, improperly called the 
Temple of Concord, ſtands in a moſt ſtriking point 
of view, and is a majeſtic ſtructure, ſupported by 
thirteen large fluted Doric columns at each fids, 
and fix at each end, whoſe ſimplicity of architec- 
ture has a pleaſing effect on the eye. The greateſt 
of theſe, and of all the temples of Sicily, was that 
of Jupiter Olympius, whoſe gigantic ruins lie quite 
proſtrate on the ground. The length of this temple, 
according to hiſtorians, was three hundred and 
ſeventy feet, and its height, excluſively of the foun- 
dations, or baſement 1 two hundred and twen- | 
ty. * : 

I The modern Syracuſe, containing a popilanioit- 
of about eighteen thouſand, and confined within 
the iſland of Ortygia, one of the five parts of which 
the ancient city conſiſted, boaſts more extenſive 
ruins than thoſe of Acragas, but in a ſtill more 
ſhattered condition. The ancient Syracuſe, one of 
the greateft and wealthieſt cities of all antiquity, 

ontained within its walls an area twenty two Eng- 

liſh miles and a half in cireuit. This great ſpace, 
except Ortygia, is now covered with vineyards and 
fields of corn intermixed a ſcattered ruins. The 


1 5 Swinburne, We 2. ſe. 39, 40, 41. De Non, p. 198 
239. Brydone, vol. 2. let. 17, 1 8. | 
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moſt intire edifice of Grecian antiquity remaining 
in this city ſeems to be a-temple af Minerva in the 
modern town, converted into a Chriſtian cathedral, 
and much altered for the worſe in its architecture 
by that converſion. In the diviſion called Acra- 
dina are found yaſt catacombs, or an aſſemblage af 
ſupterranean vaults, cut in ſtreets, in a continued 
ſtratum of ſoft ſtone, with more care and regula- 
rity than thoſe of either Rome or Naples. In the 
diviſion called Neapolis are ſtill to be ſeen ſuch parts 
of a theatre as were formed by excayations in the 
| ſolid rock, but. the other parts of- this Grecian fa- 
bric are deſtroyed. Among many other remnants 
of the ancient Syracuſe are the Latomiæ, or quarries, 
which are huge excavations made in the rocky ſub- 
ſtratum of the ſoil for the purpoſe of procuring ma- 
terials for the building of the city. One of theſe 
of a vaſt extent, ſunk to the depth of a hundred 
feet below the ſurface of the ground, is converted 
into a noble garden effectually protected from every 
wind. But the moſt extraordinary excavation is a 
moſt ſonorous cavern called the ear of Dionyſus, 
as being ſuppoſed, on very dubious grounds, to 

have been uſed by a tyrant of that name for liſten- 
ing to the converſation of priſoners confined in the 
cavern. It is eighteen feet wide, fifty-eight high, 

and runs into the heart of the hill to the length, as 
it is ſaid, of two hundred and fifty feet in the form 
of the letter $. The roof is coved, gradually nar- 
rowing to almoſt as ſharp a termination us :a Go- 
thic arch, The ſounds are ſuppoſed to haye been 


conveyed 


tre, both Built of lava, which is found t- 
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Tonveyed along the top ef the roof 1 4 Hbuling 
Place, . nch has long ago Toft — Rag = 
At Catania, where an ictent city lies buried 
under matter diſgorged from Etna, 1 — Part af 
it under the foundations of the preſent town y 
reliques of antiquity have been diſcovered by 'the 


Prince of Biſcaris, Who Has cauſed excavations to 


be formed for that purpoſe. In this claſs we may 
reckon a Roman amphitheatre and a Grecian 


firm as any other fubſtance to reſiſt uninelted the 


fiery torrents of liquefied matter of the fame kind. 


Theſe buildings are even founded on lava, for this 
part of the Sicilian coaſt is ĩmagined to be compoſed 
of ſeven ſtratums of lava, one above another, with 
ſtratums of ſoil between them; each flood of melt- 
ed metal having ſtood long enough to have a oil 
formed on it nn it was' covered by a cores 


inundation l. 


At Taormina, the ancient Tanrontitttum, are the 


remains of one of the nobleſt and beſt ſituated thea- 


tres of all antiquity, hewn in great part out of the 


rock. The diameter of the ſemicircular part, where 


the audience fat, is one hundred and forty Engliſh 


feet. Even in its prefent ruinous condition it is 
ſo ſonorous that the leaſt articulated ſound i is heard 


from every part of it, and wherever it is s ſtruck 3 It 
refounds like a mufical inſtrument 5. | 


+ Swinburne, . _ 2. ſeg. 46, 1475 48. De Novi: p- 31¹ 
* Brydone, vol. 1. let. 12. 
4 Swinburne, vol. 2. 2 51. en 2 38.—44. Bry- 
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1 ſhall omit many other Sicilian antiquities, and 
only. notice the ruins of Selinus, on the ſouthern 
coaſt near the weſtern. angle. Theſe form one of the 
moſt extraordinary aſſemblages of the kind in Eu- 
rope, conſiſting of ſtupendous heaps of ruins, with 

many columns ſtill erect, and appearing to travellers 

at a diſlance, from the hill on which they reſt, like 

a town of conſiderable ſize with a crowd of ſteeples. 
The principal « of theſe heaps. are the ſhattered mem- 
bers of three Doric temples, thirty yards. aſunder, 
in a direct line from north to ſouth. . Of the three, 
though they haye all been great and majeſtic, the 

moſt northerly was the moſt ſublime; its remnants 
being quite gigantic, and ſeeming to have required 
the violence of an earthquake, rather than the ex- 

ertions of human malignity, to ſubvert them 1. 
| Theſe monuments, and almoſt all. others in the 
iſland. which merit attention, are of Grecian work- 
manſhip. Though the Phenicians made ſome very 
early ſettlements on the coaſts of Sicily, theſe were 
quite eclipſed by Grecian colonies, . which augment- 
ed fo rapidly in this exuberant, region, that ſome 

of them far ſurpaſſed the parent ſtates. in wealth ang. 

population, particularly Syracuſe, the power and 

opulence of which might appear incredible, if the 
fact were not evinced by the combined atteſtations | 
of hiſtorians. From the Greeks the iſland received 
the names of Trinacria and of Triquetra, on account 
of its three promontories and its triangular form. It 
was ao called Scania from a people who dwelt 


Þþ Swinburne, vol. 2. ſect. 34. De Neu; p. 1 
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in it. But concerning the different nations, wha 


under the denominations of Aborigines, Cyclopes, 
Sicani, and Siculi, are faid to have ſucceſſively 
poſſeſſed this country, we know nothing certain, 
excepting - that thoſe. who inhabited it when the 


Greeks arrived, were obliged to retire into the in- 


terior mountainous parts, and in a lapſe of ages 
became undiſtinguiunbix blended with che nn 
coloniſts. | 


The Grecian. gen of * iſland wore e, in 
their proſperity, and cruelly harraſſed, by the Car- 


thaginians, who long perſevered in fruitleſs attempts 
to enſlave all Sicily. In the fifth century before 

Chriſt they deſtroyed Selinus, Agrigentum, and 
other Greek cities, and though they were repreſ- 
ſed by repeated overthrows, they ſtill retained poſ. 


ſeſſion of the weſtern parts, leaving the ſouthern and 


eaſtern coaſts to the Greeks, and the interior moun- 
tains to the old natives. Aſſailed themſelves by the 


all conquering force of Rome, they abandoned the 


iſland, which, two hundred and forty years before 


the Chriſtian era, became a province of the Roman 
dominion, excepting that Syracuſe remained ſome 


time a diſtin& ſtate, intirely, however, under the 
influence of Rome, and at length reduced to total 


ſubjection in the ſecond Punic war, two hundred 
and eleven years before Chriſt. 

When the Roman empire fell, the ts of Si- 
cily were ravaged by the Vandals and the Goths; 3 


but they retained not their poſſeſſions, and the 


iſland became a part of the empire of Conſtanti- 
nople. From this empire it was conquered by the 
| Saracens 


- 
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Saracens about the year 827 of the Chriſtian erat 


they made Palermo their capital, and held the do- 
minion above two hundred years; but in the year 


1072 they were obliged to yield to the proweſs of 
the Normans, who had made a formidable ſettle. 
ment in the kingdom of Naples, and the ifland was 
ceded to Roger, brother to Robert the Norman 


Duke of Puglia, under the title of the Great Earl- 


dom of Sicily. Another Roger, fon of this firſt 
Earl, united by inheritance, in the year 1127, the 
Neapolitan dominions on the continent with the 
Sicilian iſland, and aſſumed, as mote ſuitable to 
his ample dominions, the title-of King. 

As an appendage of Naples, this iſland came 
under the power of Charles of Anjou and the 
French, who behaved with ſuch licentious cruelty, 
that a general inſurrection of the Sicilians and maſ- 
ſacre of the French was the conſequence in 1282. 
A revolt, called the Sicilian veſpers, becauſe it 
began when the bells rung for evening ſervice, com- 


menced at Palermo, and not a Frenchman in Si- 
cily eſcaped with life, excepting only William Por- 


celet, who was ſpared in the general havoc on ac- | 
count of his exemplary piety and juſtice. The Si- 
cilians for protection threw themſelves into the 
arms of Peter King of Arragon, and their-country 


continued long diſunited from Naples under Princes 


of the Arragonian line. On the extinction of this 
line, the latter princes of 'which governed in per- 


fon, having no other dominions than this iſland 


itſelf, Sicily fell to the poſſeſſion of Ferdinand of 
Caſtile, whole fon, —— the magnificent, made 
| 24 a fue» 
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| a ſucceſiful attack on the kingdom of Naples in 
1435, and united that realm with this noble iſlatid, 


From chat time Sicily has followed the fortune of 
Naples, excepting that in 1713 it was given te the 


Duke of Savoy, who in ſeven years after was oblig- 
ed to relinquiſh it in lieu of Sardinia,” by which act | 


it was reunited to the Neapolitan kingdom. 


In the revolutions of this iſland it has come under mak | 


the modern diviſion into three proyinces, Val De- 


mona, which comprehends the north-eaſtern angle, 
Val de Mazzara which contains the weſtern, and 


Over the iſland, as a part of the Neapolitan domi- Govern. 
nions, preſides a Viceroy reſident :at . Palermo, in ment. 


quality of repreſentative of the King of Naples; 


and when this ſubſtitute of regal authority is abſent 


from Sicily, the biſhop of Palermo acts as regent, 


The power of the monarch is much more limited 
here than in the kingdom of Naples. The impoſi- 
tion of taxes, and the forming of ſeveral regula. 
tions are lodged in a general aſſembly, or parlia- 


ment, compoſed of three chambers. One chamber, 


| called the bracchio eccleſiaſtico, conſiſts of fixty-fix 


members, repreſentatives of the church, who are 


fifty- eight princes, twenty-ſeven dukes, thirty-ſeven 
marquiſes, twenty-ſeven counts, one viſcount, and 
ſeventy- nine barons, who repreſent the body of the 
nobility, many members of which have no ſeat in 


this aſſembly. The third chamber, or bracchio 


demangle, is compoſed of od 222 repreſenta- 


Nes | 


archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, and priors. The brac- 
chio militare, or chamber of nobles, conſiſts of 
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tives of royal towns, all of whom ſeem to be nomi. 


nated by the inſſuence of government. A commit- 


tee compoſed of deputies, four from each chamber, 
is eſtabliſhed for the tranſacting of public buſineſs; 


but the three firſt members of it are always the 
viceroy, the prince of Butera, ob ou n or 


mayor, of Palermo. | 
How far the Sicilian vertininent may do able to 


check the preponderant influence and prerogative 


of the crown ſeems not eaſily determinable, but a 
purely monarchical government might be more eli- 


gible than that mixture of monarchy and feudal 


ariſtocracy which is the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of this 


- unfortunate iſland, ſo favoured by nature, and fo 


blaſted by the narrow prejudices and malignant 


paſſions of man. Here every lord, in whatever : 


degree of ſubjection he may be to the ſupreme 
power, is a petty monarch abſolute in his own eſtate, 


nominating all the officers who hold places of truſt 
or juriſdiction in his, diſtrict: © civil and (criminal. 


law are both diſtributed by his creatures: the judges 
of the fief hear cauſes, condemn offenders, and then 
ſend the ſentence for confirmation to the law agent, 
which every baron keeps in Palermo. If he ap- 


proves of the ſentence, it is executed without farther 
appeal“. The natural conſequence of this tyran- 


nic ſyſtem is a moſt abje& ſtate of the Sicilian pea- 


fantry, who bear every ſymptom of miſery amid 
the luxuriant productions of a moſt benign ſoil. 


The King's Revenue ariſing from Sicily ſeems to 


be between two and three hundred thouſand pounds 


* Swinburne, yol. 2. bed. 29. 
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annually,” an and the army maintained in the iſland 
may conſiſt of about eight or nine thouſand me 
The power of the monarch is nearly abſolute avid 2 
the chureh of Sicily; Roger, the firſt Earl, having 
been appointed by the Pope perpetual vicar of te 
apoſtolic ſee, and legate in the Md; which office 

is retained to this day by his ſmubceforöz in ſpite of 

all the efforts of 'the ſovereign Pontiffs to recall it. 

All eccleſiaſtical benefices are in the King's dona- _— 
tion. The hierarchy is compoſed of three arch. | ' = 
| biſhops and ſeven biſhops. The court of *ecdlefial- | 
tical commiſſion has been lately aboliſhed.” This 
tribunal however was by no means ſo formidable 
here as in Spain, it being the policy of the Sicilian 
barons to' e prociire the affaſſination of ſuch inquiſitors 

| themſelves conſpicuous by a” zealous acti- 
vity. The- eſtabliſhments for the prèmerion of li- 
terature are not very Seen: the — 3 in 
the iſland' being that of Catani 
By what characteriſtics corporal or 4 the FRET Do 

Sicilians are diſtinguiſhed from their Heighbours of tants. 
Italy we are not fully informed by travellers, nor 
would the difference probably be found 

Their language is a dialecx of the Italian, Weriat. 
ing widely indeed, yet not near ſo much às the 
vulgar Neapolitan, from the Tuſcan ſtandard, and 
blended with German, Spaniſh, and ſome remains 
of the old vernacular tongue. I he ladies com- 
monly wear black veils, and the lower claſſes of 
men generally carry in bad weather dark ſurtouts 
with peaked hoods, which give een the appearance 
of ſo many friars. 
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Ihe Sicilians appear to 
[+ in gravity. of. manger, and to be lurpaſſed 


by none in acuteneſs of ſenſihility, or irr 


of the nerrous ſyſtem; diſorders bein often ecca- 
ſioned, particularly among the lower ſort, by the 


mere force of imagination. Marriages- take place 


in early youth, among the nobility: females: being 


contracted before the; age of eight or ten; en 9 
habiting with their huſb 


at thirteen or f 
Ciciſbeiſm is not as yet ſo univerſally eftnbliſhed 


| here as in the neighbouring peninſula, and almoſt 
as: free an intercourſe as in 


ried perſons of the two ſexes is allowed. At Paler- 


mo; Syracuſe; and fome other places, it is the cuſtom 
ſubterranean 


vaults as, at, Naples, and.to ſet them upright. like 
ſtatues in niches; a cuſtom condemned by; fome. as 


Sicilian . 


Iſles. 


81 


deſcribed by tr 


difguſting, and commended. by Keen As 
conveying leflons of humility ones raid hore 


' Excepting, the Liparean illes A as node, 


fe iſlands. worthy of notice are, found on the Stei- 
lian coaſts. The chief are the Aegades of the an-. 
cients at the weſtern angle of Sicily, the moſt con - 


ſiderable one of which, called. Maretimo, is not 
Wau lers. t * i A wall extent 
of ſurface. vi ano) af. 
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4a the graveſt of the 


Britain between unmar- 


- 


r ITALIAN, ISLANDS, 


THE MALTESE ISLANDS, 
mz 
11 cont bude de the ſouth. of the 


ſouth-eaſtern angle of Sicily, and containing accord- | 


ing to ſome accounts fifty thouſand, according to 


others à hundred and fifty thouſand: inhabitants, 
conſiſt of Malta, Comino, and Gozzo, together 
with a fourth called Furfura, too inconſiderable to 5 


merit more than the mention af its name. They 
all are the ſupermarine ſummits of immenſe rocks 
vhieh riſe from the bottom of the Mediterranean. 
Gozao, anciently named pales, the moſt elevated 
of the three, and ſecond in ſize, is little better than 
a a naked rock, about eleven Engliſh miles long and 
n yet made by induſtry to contribute well 


to population. Cumino, of the ſame nature with | 


Gozzo, is not half ſo large, yet has a number of 


inhabitants, who procure a —_— ** laborious 


exertion. 


2. I = 
as Wes f * : 
* 


Malta, the account of mkich, ak ata 4 to Malta. 


hiſtory, government, and inhabitants, comprehends 


the others, is by far the. largeſt of theſe iſlands, 


being about twenty Engliſh miles long, twelve broad, 


and perhaps containing near a hundred thouſand 


Engliſh acres. It is all a rock of very white free- 


ſtone, precipitous and inacceſſible on one ſide, but 
low and ſhelving on the other, and riſing gradually 


within to a point near the center, which commands 
a view of the whole. The rock is covered with a 
thin ſhell of earth from about three to ſix inches 
e! This earth 1 is in many places factitious; the 

induſtrious 
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induſtrious Ma teſe importing ſoil from Sicily, and 


mixing it with pounded ſtone. to forin a covering 
where the rock is — or too thinly coated. The 


iſland is literally a garden, not a foot of ground 


being left untilled; yet the aſpect of the country is 


unpleaſing to the eye, - becauſe it is almoſt 


deſtitute of trees, and divided by walls of white 


ſtone into a multitude of ſmall itregulat ineloſures. 


Theſe walls not only ſerve to incloſe the fields, 
but alſo to ſupport the ſcanty. foil, and n it 


from being carried away by the rains. 


The rocky nature of this iſland contributes to | 


render the heat intenſe, though from its little ex- 
tent of ſurface in ſo wide a tract of ſea, it might be 


expected to have a more moderate degree of tem- 


perature. | Fruits, particularly oranges, which are 


ſaid to be better here than in any other country, 


attain by a ſkilful management in this hot air an ex- 
quiſite flavor; but cotton is the ſtaple production, 
and . matter of exportation to indemnify 
the expence of imported proviſions ; the iſland not 


yielding corn enough to maintain its inhabitants 
three months in the year. Three kinds of cotton 


plants are ſaid to be here cultivated ; one known 
ſince the times of antiquity to be a native of the 


country, yielding very white wool, and ſaid by ſome 


to be an annual, by others a biennial plant ; one 
from India, which furniſhes the fineſt cotton, and 
which may be ſaid to be quinquennial ; and one 
which bears the yellow ſort of which Nankeen is 
made. From the want of wood Malta ſuffers a 
ſcarcity of fewel; the dry dung of animals, thiſtles, 


and 


built of White freeſtone, ar 


a title. The town which 503 
quity of all in Malta, ancientiy 
the old city, ſtands in the moſt ele 
iſland,” near the center, beautiful, 'but®thinlly Thha- 


illand is Tegel ö ach d the many neee 


| no n mous rept le. A * $9 3%. | 4 N 1 2 2 14 TA | 


The towns of Malta, fe mded 0 
„dich for 


mn a natural pavement for the Wees, nd 


The iſland is faid to contain ſeven cities 
two have any ſize which can gfte eben 


alled M. elt nn 
ted part of the 


bited. Near it are catacbmbs; reported to extend a 
vaſt way in the rock, and near it alſo is the boſe 
quetta or grove,” the only one in the iſland, at a 
villa of the grand maſter. "The beter cn "of 
the iſland is the city of Malta, 


led Valetta, built moſtly on a penis, Wen eren 
jects between two of the nobleſt harbours in ne 
world. Of thefe that wich lies on the fouthl.es 


of the city, rung two miles into the lad, n 
a narrow entrance, and completely ſheltered" on” all 
ſides, is larger and more uſed than tlie other. ">The 
city of Malta is divided into three parts by chan- 
nels of the fea ; Valetta properly ſo called; the Burp, 
and the ifland of Saint Michael. The whole makes 
a moſt magnificent proſpect toward the water "the 
rows of 'edifices riſing like the ſeats of an api. 
theatre, all remarkably well built, and appearing 8s 
if founded on vaſt and 55 eon 
This iſland, poſſeſſed Licceſſively by the Pheeni- 


cians, Grecians, Carthaginians, and Romans, re- 
Vol. Il. 1 4 mained, 
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Oharles the fifth heſtowgd. it to the Knights, of 


under che Greck empire 'of RAT WE ed gh Ho was | 


ſeized” by the - Saracens, and held hy, them till it 


2 * 


was .conguered, hy the Normans: of Sicily, in the 
elexenth century. It thencefoxth followed the for- 


tune of. Sicily till the year 1530, when, the Emperor - 


Joby of Jeruſalem, wha had been fuecefively, expel | 
led by:the Mohammedans from Syria, Cyprus, and 
Rhodes; neee 100 this dosen Malta hecams 
an indepen dent. 
, ef of the Sicilian, Kingdoms 2d; in token of | 
homage the grand maſter ſends 8 ns falcon 


3 of Naples. 


As this order of dee was ch for 
the expreſs purpoſe of inceſſant war, which it Ga 


 cqntinues;to, wage, againſt/the Mohammedans,; and 
a8. ee was given te it to be made a, bulwark 


againſt the Turks, the jiſland is fortified. to; a degree 
no where . elſe effected through, F pace, 
The, capital .is accounted, .imp! ; fortifica- 


tions being amazingly. ſtrang.. Ley very numerous, 
probably too numerous, as tl | 


Y r would require; i in.caſe 
of attack a vaſt. number, to man them, an each for- 
treſs, if taken, would, ſerve ; as a lodgement to the 
enemy. The iſland. ig every where, fortiſed by 
nature, or art: immenſe. excavations are made in 

the. ck, and wherever the ſhore is acceſſible from 
the ſea, batteries and other military works render 


the approach of an. enemy, extremely "hazardous: 


Even the rock itſelf is, converted into, a peculiar 
N of aptillery 3 holes 20g) made in it in the 
form 
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form of the bores of immenſe mortars, and charg, = BW 
ed with implements of deſtruction. In each f 
theſe capitieb- is lodged 4 barrel or more of -gun- uf 
powder, over Which is fitted a wooden lid, and 
on that is laid a heap of cannon- balls, or ſtones to 5 
the weight of four or ſiue tuns, ready to be diſ- =_ 
charged into the air, and to fall in a ſhower oa a IM 
veſſel attempting to gain the land. The forces of Gi 
Malta conſiſt of all the men in the iſland able to 

bear arms, and the navy commonly amounts to if 
four or five ſhips of from ſixty to thirty guns, to- 
gether with ſome great gallies and ſmaller veſſels. 
The Knights of Saint John, or of Malta, unite Govern- 
* the nature of their inſtitution: the eſtabliſhments ment. 
of monks and of ſoldiers, their order being at once 
military and religious, wedded to the profeſſion of 
arms, and bound by vows of cehbacy and chaſtity, 
vows which they conſider as confined to celibacy 
only. The Knights are ſaid to be in all about two 
thouſand in number. They conſiſted of eight lan- 
guages or nations until, by the defection of Eng- 
land from the Papal ſee, and the confiſcation of the 
lands of all religious orders in that kingdom, they 
were reduced to ſeven. They ſtill hold large eſtates 
in other countries which enable them to maintain 
their vaſt fortifications, and to ſupport the charges 
of the perpetual hoſtilities in which they are engag- 


ed. Their government is an elective monarchy - 
like that of the Popedom, limited in appearance, 
but abſolute in fact. The grand maſter, who is 
the ſupreme magiſtrate, or monarch, of this very 
* lingular ſtate, who holds his place for life, and 

| jd, 8 - Q 2 „ 
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tants. 


ſhirt of blue linen, and a broad ſa 


THE ITALIAN TSLANDS. 


bears the title of Serene Highneſs and Eminence, 


might ſeem to have little more authority than that 
of preſiding in the councils; and of giving two votes 

in each; but as he alone can propoſe the ſubject 
of eulen, and has the diſpoſal of all places of 


Fa he command ele nn we his influ- 


'ence.. 444 72.1 of 
When the gmad Aae of: Makka dels 
vacant, it muſt be ſupplied by election in three 


days. For this purpoſe each of the ſeven langua- 


ges, or claſſes of knights, deputes three members. 
To the twenty. one thus appointed, - three are added 
to repreſent England. All theſe, compoſing a com- 
mittee of twenty-four, retire to a conclave, where 
they ele& three perſons, and afterward join to them 
thirteen others by ballot. Theſe fixteen are the 
immediate eleQors, and make their determination 
BY plurality of ſuffrage. 

The Knights of Malta being Werlte of various 
European countries, the manners of their ſeveral 


nations are blended in their body; but the com- 


mon people of the iſland are moſtly of Arabian, 
or at leaſt African deſcent, and retain ſome reſem- 
blance of the Orientals in lineaments, habit, and 
manners. They ſpeak a diale& of the Arabic mix- 
ed with ſome words of other languages. They 
commonly go with the legs and feet bare, and uſe 
for their light dreſs large breeches or trowſers, a 

As they are 
under the government of kni ghts natives of Europe, 
where ideas of chivalry have contributed much to 
meliorate the condition of the amiable ſex, the fe- 


males 


> IS 


THE ITALIAN ISLANDS. ” 
males are freed from oriental confinement, ind at- 


taking upon them every kind of labour, even the 
moſt trivial houſehold work. Having been con- 


verted from the religion of Mohammed to that of 


the Romiſh church, the Miltele” ate zealdbs com- 


batants againſt the Turks, and bigoted Catholics 1 
under the immediate ſuperintendence of the m | 


of Malta — reſides among them *. 
* For Malta, ſee De Non, p. £55—288. 8 vol. 1. 


let. 14, 15. 16, vol. 2. let. 17. Dig. Arne tome 2. p. 15 


e 
Even the lateſt writers concerning Malta take it for giantel 
that this iſland was the place of Saint Paul's ſhipwreck, though, 
in a treatiſe publiſhed | at Venice in 1730 by Ignatio Georgi a 


Benedictine, it is proved that not Malta, but Meleda, called alſo 
anciently Melita, on the coaſt of Dalmatia, was the ſcene of 


that accident; every circumſtance' difagreeing with the former 


and agreeing with the latter. I. The iſland in queſtion was in 


the Adriatic ſea. II. The wind Euroclydon, blowing from the 
ſouth-eaſt, would drive the ſhip toward the Dalmatian coaſt, not 
to Malta, III. The: inhabitants of Malta, being at that time 
Greeks, could not be called Barbarians, but the term was fully 


applicable to the Dalmatians, IV. No quick ſands are on the 1 
coaſt of Malta, many on that of Meleda. V. No vipers are in 


Malta, many and very malignant in Meleda. As to the baniſn- 
ment of ſerpents from the iſland by Saint Paul, the ſtory has no 


foundation in ſcripture, and can be admitted by none but che = 


groſſeſt of the vulgar. Mr. Bryant alſo, in his Obſervations and 
Enquiries relating to various parts of Ancient Hiſtory, publiſhed 


in 1767, has given a. Treatiſe on the wind Euroclydon, ans 


another on che e in which he _ with the * 
Benedictine. - e 
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18 N oy 8 in ſo lunge an ne. 8. Site. 
ceptation as to include; beſide its nine circles, the 
countries of Bohemia, Luſatia, Sileſia, and Mora- 
via, is one of the moſt; extenfive regions: of Europe, 
ſtretching from the confines of Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Adriatic, to the Baltic and the ſea of Bri- e 
tain, and from France and the Netherlands to Hun- 9 
gary and Poland. With —— ſome 2665 / 
in the ſouth-eaſtern parts, very ſmall in proportion 
to the whole, which lean South toward: Italy, 
aſtward toward Hungary, the general plan of 
this great country declines irregularly to the north, 
waters being conveyed north- ward to theſe ſeas by | 
the channels of its principal rivers, excepting thoſe + 
which are carried eaſt-ward by the channel of the 
Danube, which river alſo itſelf, in its paſſage through 
Germany, receives much more numerous and longer 
ſtreams from the ſouthern than from the northern 
ſide; ſo that, abſtracting from its protuberances, 
Gernuiny might almoſt be conſidered as an inclin- 
21 ot 8825 n 3 from the * if the 
deſcent 1 
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5 The moſt ſouthern parts of G 


, 


— 5 the Als to Se ; Danaber the 
bother, 88 comprehends by far the greater part 


of Germany, from a ridge on the north of the 
Danube to the ſeas above-mentioned. In this ridge, 


Which extends from the ſouth-weſtern angle of 


this large region in a winding courſe - toward the 
eaſt, and ſeparates the waters of the Danube from 
thoſe of all the other primary German rivers, are 
placed the chain of Suahian eminences called the 
Alb or Alp, the ſouthern heights of Bohemja,: and 
the mountains of the upper or ſouthern Sileſia, 
many, which at 
e fans: time alſo lie toward the eaſt, are uneven 
in the extreme; traverſed by chains of the Italian 
Alps, and, in 2 large proportion, conſiſting of 
mountainous ranges of ſtupendous height, parted 
by long, narrow, deep, and winding vallies through 
which tlie waters find paſſage, moſtly to the Danub 
but ſome alſo to the rivers: on the ſide of Italy. One 


of thefe vallies is that of Tyrol, along whoſe bot- 


tom flows the Inn the original ftream of the Danube, 
and another is that of Saltzburg, through which the 


Saltza winds its way. Theſe Alpine regions of 
ſouthern Germany are inferior in elevation to the 


ble 


territories of Savoy and of the Swiſs, but relen 


- them in their 8 3 and Able. ber. 
Fein the Ah to ul one fide, — Hano- 
ver on the other, the face of the country conſiſts of 
| | plains 


ixed N hills and — 1 
ſhaded, all, or in part, with wood, ſome ſanding 
alone, others ſo placed as to form ranges of various 
lengths. In the eaſtern. fide are found the wideſt 
plains and.greateſt; chains of mountains;;., Bohemia 
is almoſt throughout a continued plain, varied with 
gentle undulations, and environed on all fides part - 
ly with mountains, and partly wich ranges of wild 
hills covered with foreſts; hut, excepting the north 
of Mecklenburg, which borders the Baltic, and is 
diverſified. with low. hills, as alſo ſome ſmall tracts 
of Pomerania ſimilarly uneven, the north of Ger- 
many, from the northern mountains of Bohemia, 
eaſtward of the Elbe, to the Baltic, and from Hano- 
ver north · weſt ward to the ſea of Britain and north 
ward to the Elbe, is a dead flat with ſcarcely any 
eminence which can be called a hill; conſiſting 
moſtly of ſand, but, in many parts, of ſand, turt- 
bog, and mud, interſperſed with lakes, and ſubject 
to the inundations of the great rivers. In theſe 
inundations the Weſer is particularly formidable, 
laying the country for a vaſt extent under water . | 
With exception. of thoſe parts of the great Italian Moun- 
Alps which, lie within the limits of the modern tains. 
Germany, no mountains of this extenſive country 
riſe to any extraordinary elevation. A noted chain 
which r runs 3 che Al very far into Germany 


_ . — ceo EE EEE 


9 The Fi of the country is 3 from the Travels of 
Rieſbeck, Moore; Miſſon, Keiſler, Nugent, Born, Wraxall, 
Hanway, Kc. alſo other e as „ &c. | 
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is the Calenberg, the Mons Cetius: of the ancient * 
rom the Save 

in Carniola to the vicinity of the Danube near 

Vienna f. Of the chains not immediately connect- 


Romans, extending above 200 miles fi 


ed with the Alps by far the greateſt is that of the 


Sudettes, which ſeems to form a concatenation with 
the Carpathian mountains near Jablunka in the 
ſouth-eaſt of Sileſia, whence it extends in ſuch a 


manner to the weſt and north as to ſeparate Mora- 
via from Sileſia and Bohemia, and alſo Bohemia 


from Sileſia; advancing to the frontiers of Luſatia 
near Friedberg on the river Queis, ſtretching in 


all above 3oo miles, and, in the Sileſian principa- 
lity of Jauer, riſing to its greateſt height under the 
name of Rieſingebirge, or Gigantic mountains, the 
moſt elevated peak of which, called Schneekoppe, 
or Rieſenkoppe, is the higheſt of all Germany ex- 
cept the Alps, and yet ſeems hardly to have a 
greater elevation than Snowdon in South Britain, 
as it is covered with ſnow only during the 8 
own not the whole, of the year f. e 


. - Of the chains which encircle Bohemia, the prin- 
cipal, next after the Sudettes, is the Bohmerwald, 


or Bohemian foreſt, which ſeparates this kingdom 
from Bavaria, the upper Palatinate, Franconia, and 
Voigtland in upper Saxony $. Through Suabia run 
two chains of more note than elevation, which 


T Geographie de Buſching, tome. = a 2 Haye, 277% Þ 


527, 528. 


t Buſching, vol. 6. p. 10, 213, 214» 294, 295, 395. 9 80 


: | beck's Travels, vol. 1. p. 432. 


5 Buſching, tome 6. p. _- Born. p. 209, 296. Dublin. 
ſeems 


= 
'© 
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md 100i: wntnalhy connected, and which gh 

ſource. to, ſeveral. 8 ſtreams af the Danube; 
particularly that which. is com ' Accaunted its 
original ſiream; allo; to 1 — iufluent branches of. 
the Rhine, particularly the Necker. One of theſe: 
chains, called the Black. Foreſt, tends from ſouth 
to north, partly ſhetween ; the Necker and the 
Rhine, riſing on the weſtern fide with a fieep aceli- 
vity, ſo as to appear to the inhabitants of Baden 
and Alſace of a conſiderable beight, but. declining! 
lowly,on the: ealtern |. The other chain, 


he Alb on Alp, much higher than the former, . 


tends from welt to eaſt between. the Necker and tlie 
Danube, riſing with a ſteep aſcent on the weſtern 
and northern ſides, but ſhelving. inſenſihly ſouth- 
ward toward the Danube, and eaſtward towatds the 
river Brenz; and ſeeming to ſtretch nortb · eat 
ward * its concatenation between Franconia 
| gs, hid 

1 Is the, Dublin adition, of Rielbeck's Tape 1789, p.20. 
this note is inserted. « The Black foreſt is the large wood. 
of Germany, being ty days journey in length and nine in 
breadth,” Aecbrding to this wife accbunt its length, at 20 
miles to a day's jaurney,i muſt be 1200 miles; no triflivg/ extent 
ve, maſt allow ! Editors of books ought to be cautious whom 
they employ to make annotations. The ancient Hercyoian- 
foreſt, of which the Black foreſt is ſuppoſed to have been a 145 
(but a very ſmall one) extended qu e acroſs Germany an 
beyond its Units, being de d as nine days journey broad, 
but of unknown length, though Mar days journey had been 
performed Jongitudinally in it. The Black: foreſt is a chain of 
woody and inhabited mountains of no e extent. 1 
tome 8. a Straſbourg, . 2774. p. 461, 462. g 

1 n tome 8. p. enen 
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the borders of Bohemia. Another noted tract of 


German eminences is the Hartzian mountains, cal- 
led alfo the Harz, or Hartz foreſt, which, with'a 
© breadth of 16 or 20 miles, extends about 50 miles 


in length, from the bailliage of Langelſheim, which 
belongs to the principality of Wolfenbuttle in Lower 
Saxony, to Hartzgerode in the principality of An- 


halt in Upper Saxony; riſing to its greateſt height 


in the county of Wernigerode, in the mountain 


called Brocken, or the greater Blockſberg, the ele. 
vation of which, though it is probably the higheſt 


of the German mountains next after Sneekoppe, 
ſeems not much to exceed 1000 yards k. 
Thou ugh the mountains of gt gere are neither 


„ 


en for: the ſupply of ws covru * — 
which aſſemble their waters in the great channels 
of the Danube, the Rhine, the Weſer, the Elbe, 
and the Oder, beſide ſome which find a ſhorter 
paſſage to the ſea by the Ems, and other rivers of 
leſs magnitude. Moſt of the large German rivers 
flow along ſo even beds, and with ſuch a depth of 
water, as to give to the country the advantages o of 
inland navigation in a more than ordinary degree. 
Some ſmaller ſtreams deſcending from mountainous 
tracts from cataracts, of which the greateſt and moſt 


extraordinary, ſo far as my information extends, 


4 Rieſbeck's Travels i in Germany, 1. 1. p. 33 Dali 
178) 0 
1 — tome 10 a la Haye 199% x p· 252, 50x, 6e 


8 „ * A AN. 
is in Saltlburg, where on a bd 165 fert M 50 


dicular altitude à ſtrłàm 18 Festes A from * vaſt 
height, and'fecoils from the rock! o ſtrongly in an ; 

s who paſs Alohg u runder hs 
arch at the foot” 6f the teck are Rot in tlie leaſt 


arch, that travel 8 


incommoded by the Water $92i5525519 bony ᷣ—ꝛ 
The Rhine, which ' waſhes" this" country 3h 
the weſtern ſide chrough che ret 

length from ſbuth to 'northz*" and the! 


which croſſes it almoſt entirely from welt xo Taſk; | | 
have already been mentioned in the general Fe 


The chief ſubſidiary river of the Rhine on cue 
ſide of Germany is the Maine, whoſe turbid and ' 
muddy waters it receives at che dt of 'Mentzy after 


a ſerpentine-courſe of above $06 miles, und hoſe 
two original component ſtreams called the- Red 


and White Maine, ſpring from the mountains af 
Fichtelberg in Franconia on the borders f Boliè. 


mia ||. The Weſer, anciently called Viſurgis, which, 9 0 
from its prime fountain in Hildbourghauſen in the 


principality of Cobourg in Upper Saxony; to its in- - 


flux into the ſea of Britain, ſeems to wind through 
a courſe of above 450 miles, and receives into its 


channel, among other conſiderable ſtreams; the 
Aller, admits not ſhips of burden with their car. 


goes even ſo high as Bremen, which is not quite 


50 miles from the ſea, ſuch veſſels being obliged to 
diſdurden at Ne or pages en T5 "tiles 


lower *. SI A 3 Y — te " # 4 at i > AL $ 23 314 3 i. 3 * | 


1 Rieſbeck, el. Holt 6. 8 95 ee 


|| Buſching, tome 6. "Pe I 5 and wars oy Heye, 1996; Wo | 
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ide Elbe, ther Ahle of che Roxane, by far „ 
Freateſt of all the Rivers; which derive all their 
waters from German: ſeurces, has its original foun- 
ain in the Rieſingobirge weuntsing, which are the 
. bigheſt; part of the Sudettes; whence: it enters Bo- 
hemia, and proceeding northward enters the ſea of 
Britain, performing a eourſe of aboye 500 miles, af. 
Feud by the tid 


mote than 80 miles from its mouth, 
Gividing ſo as to form many ſmall iflands above and 


n Hamburg, navigable by ſhips of burden as high 
26 that 


C 


xm 60 miles from the ſea, and navi- 


Bated Swe and Viadrus, draws its original v, Wa- 
{ers from the Sudettes, where they border the Mo- 


travian diſtrict of Qimutz, and after a courſe of 


wear hoo miles diſcharges its flood into the Baltic, 
"dividing and ſpreating at its mouth ſo as to form 
two large Mands,- receiving into its channel at Cuf- 
trin che great river Warta from Poland, and ad- 
mitting navigation through a length of near 500 
miles from Ratibor in Sileſia to its mouth, but 
abounding at the fame time in banks of ſand ach 
are very ee ee to Me 2 0 ——— Its 
+ 

The adeintagts of inland ie afforded. by 


| es German rivers are in ſome places farther extend- 


ed by the means of canals, particularly in the 


Marche of Brandenburg, where, by the parental 


I Buſchiog, tome 6. p. 17. tome 10. p. 89, 90. 
22 5" Gy 


Þ 


Ats: to Leitmeritz- in Bohemia —_ 
"1940 ii {hi 1 e #4 The Oder, ly: ] . 
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care of the Kings of Pruſſia; communications of 
this kind are formed between tire Elbe,; che Qdery 
and ſome lakes which are found in thoſe pant 


Germany contains no lake 8 near 10 Lakes, 


conſiderable as that of Conſtance; which forms part 
of its boundary on the ſide — Switzerland; but 
many of various ſizes, however inferior to this; are 
ſeen ſcattered: in the hilly territories of the ſouth; 
as Upper Auſtria and Bavaria 8, and in the low 
tracts of the north, particularly Mecklenburg and 
the neighbouring parts. The German lakes the 
moſt worthy of notice happen not to be the meſt 
extenſive in reſpect of magnitude. In this number 
are two in the county of Mansfeld in Upper Saxony, 
which, though they have à communication by a 
ſhort intermediate channel, are yet totally different 

in their nature; the water of che . An ary 
that of the taller freſh or ſweet P]. 


The moſt extraordinary of the — lakes ts The Cir. 
that of Cirknitz, or Czernic,-in Carniola, which - page 


may be 7 or 8 miles long, half as much broad, and 
above 24 feet deep, excluſively of certain pits at 
its bottom, containing three fine iſlands, and ſitu- 
ate in the midſt of a circle of wild my n 


$ Mr. neck in his German Tour (vl, 2. p. 49. Dutt, 
1768) reckons Bavaria among the parts of Germany whieh con- 
tain few or no lakes; but Dr. Buſching a native of Germany, 
who deſcribes bis country amply, though not ſo clearly and fa- 
 tisfaQorily as we might with, in fix octavo volumes of from fix 
to eight hundred pages each, attributes to Bararia 16 * and 
160 ſmaller lakes. tome 9. a la Haye, n P- Wy Tr 
i Dulkings: . 396 a , nt Ute 
in 


o E. K M A N. * 


in a cuntry abounding in caverns, and in xills-of 
water, which, after a greater or leſs length of courſe 
ſink into the earth, and never again appear. The 
oaverns and ſubterraneous receptacles around, if 
their dimenſions, figures, and poſitions were known, 
would doubtleſs account for the ſtrange phenomena 


from which this lake has obtained its celebrity. In 
times of great dryneſs of the air and earth the 


waters diſappear, ſubſiding, commonly i in the ſpace 
of 25 days, through holes or pits in the bottom, 
the number of which is in all 18, and leaving the 


bed of the lake quite dry, excepting that two of the, 


holes, which are never quite empty, retain ſome 
puddle or miry water. With rains and ſtorms the 
waters return, ſpringing from holes in the bottom 
with more or leſs force according to circumſtances. 
In times of violent thunder i it has been known to 


ſpout with ſuch Jehemence a as to fill the e in 24 


or even 18 hours. 

In general the waters of this 28 retire in Jas 
or. July, and return in Autumn; but ſometimes 
they have retreated only once in three, or even five, 
years; ſometimes no leſs than two or three times 
in one year; and ſometimes the deſiccation has 


taken place in remarkably dry winters. When the 


water ſubſides, conſiderable quantities of fiſh are 
taken, the more in proportion to the length of time 
during which the lake has continued full. When the 
eyacuation happens early | in the year, the bed of the 
lake is cultivated and ſown with millet, the graſs, 
which vegetates very rapidly, being previouſly mown 


and removed ; but ſometimes the reflux takes place 


before 


GERMANY. 


before the millet is 8 ſo that the whole crop. 
is loſt. What ſeems moſt extraordinary in the 


authentic accounts of this lake i is, that, from two 


holes above ſix feet in diameter, ſituate on the 


ſouthern ſide of the lake, and Above its level, the 


water, in the raging of autumnal tempeſts, ſpouts 


with a frightful noiſe to the diſtance of eighteen or 
twenty-four feet, carrying with it ſometimes young 
wild-ducks alive and very fat, but blind, which in 
about fifteen days attain their ſight and a thick 
plumage. From this may be inferred the exiſtence 
and near poſition of a great ſubterraneous lake, 


which has ſuch a communication with the air above. 


as to be agitajed. with ſtorms, but deſtitute of 
light *. | des 2 


Germany, perhaps from its — with reſpect Mineral 
to the Alps, abounds in ſprings variouſly impreg- Waters 


nated. So great a number of warm baths and mi- 
neral waters have been diſcovered in this country, 
and proved by long experience to be poſſeſſed of 
medicinal qualities, that in this reſpect it can hardly 


be rivalled. Among theſe are the celebrated waters 
of Spa in the Weſtphalian territory of Liege. The 


town of Spa ſtands on the banks of a rapid rivulet, 
at the extremity of a winding valley, well ſheltered 
on'the north by an adjoining hill, and elſewhere 
by a ridge of mountains, which incircle it at the 
diſtance of from one mile to two miles and a half, 
running from ſouth-eaſt quite round to north-weſt, 

and riſing twelve hundred feet in ie above 


* Dulching, tome 7. p · 5 s. 
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the Poubon qpring in the center of Metow/ This 
is che principal of the ſprings which belong to Spa. 
The reſt be at _ marred above a mite from ths 


Ya 


town f. a M94 44 SI 


The trhperiay e) ” REY or Aix la Che 
famous among the ancients as well as moderns for 


the ſatubrity of its waters, ſtands in Weſtphalia in 


an open plain, with ſome hills around it of various 


height at a moderate diſtance. Vaſt quantities of 
water perpetually flow from ſprings within and 


around the city, diſagreeable to the ſmell and taſte, 
impregnated with ſulphur, and of various degrees 
of temperature. Numerous accommodations are 
forniſhed for drinking and bathing. Vapor baths 
alſo are prepared for thoſe who require them. In 
the principal well, called Ccefar's or the Emperor's 
bath, which is almoſt in the center of the city in a 


_ declining fitvation, the water which is raiſed by 
conducting pipes from near the bottom, © cauſes Fah. 


renheit's thermometer to afcend to 136 degrees ]. 
Still hotter than this are the waters of Wary or 
Carlſbad in Bohemia, which raiſe the add 
to 156 degrees &. 

To enumerate all the Wuttaimn in the different 
parts of Germany applied to the renovation of health 
in the human frame, the greater part of which are 
in the Auſtrian dominions, is unneceffary. The 
waters of Pyrmont in Weſtphalia are exported as a 


lanarrve i even to ee Thoſe of Abach | 


gn At on bak ee L. 1788, 9 168. 
+ Idem, p. 300-309. 2 
0 _ P- 326, 327. 


ens; 


e * * * N Ve 


in the cirele of the | * Rhitis, en "beat; 2 
is faid, to be tranfported to India, and re-tranſport- 

ed to Europe, without any err diminution | 
of their medicinal virtue l. 

The air of Germany, as of other Sete, 4 va- Air. 

ries much more by the diverſity of elevation and 
expofure, and the nature of the ſoil, than by the 
difference of latitude. In the ſtate of its atmoſphere 

and feaſons this country in general reſembles Bri- 
tain, excepting that its air is drier; its weather leſs 
inconſtant, and the heat of its ſummer and cold of 

its winter approach nearer the extreme. In the 
latter ſeaſon the earth is covered with ſnow during 
three or four months with little interruption, and 

the rivers commonly fo frozen as to bear loaded 
carriages. That the ſummer is hotter than that of 
Britain, ſeems to be evinced by the maturation of n 
German grape which yields good wine. 

The ſoil of this extenfive country varies very Soil and 

much in its natural fertility, and improvement by? 8 
culture, and ſomewhat alſo in the ſpecies of its ” 
productions. The ſouthern parts, with exception 
of the Alpine territories, are much more fertile 
than the northern. Among thoſe which claim the 
pre-eminence are Suabia and ſome other territories 
which border the Rhine. Among the moſt ſterile 
are the dominions of Hanover between the Weſer 
and the Elbe, SITE fan heatin Wen, which | 


1 Buſcking, 2 8. p. 70. | 
ſcarcely 
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ſcareely admit any ſpecies of culture. Maize, mil- 
let, wheat, and other kinds of European corn, are 
produced in quantities, which notwithſtanding | the 
deficiencies of ſome territories, ſeem. at leaſt | ſuffi. 


cient, on the whole amount; for internal conſump. 


tion, with a part alſo to ſpare for exportation. 


The diviſions of the country which abound moſt in 
corn, are the two Saxonies, Holſtein, Mecklen. 


burg, Pomerania, and Bavaria, The. culture of 


flax and hemp is very advantageous to the coun- 


try in general, but meets chiefly with attention 
in Lower Saxony, Weſtphalia, and Sileſia, The 


quantity of theſe articles exported from Weſtphalia 


alone, in a raw ſtate or otherwiſe, is ſaid to be in 


value at Jeaft 500,000 pounds yearly, Hops and 
tobacco are much cultivated, particularly the latter, 


of which the territory of Bayreuth alone in Franco- 
nia exports annually about 50,000 hundred-weight, 
and the Palatinate ſo much as amounts to about 


the value of 100,000 Britiſh pounds. Fruits grow 


in quantities ſomewhat conſiderable in ſeveral parts 
of the country, particularly the ſouthern. Apples 


are an article of commerce in ſome places, particu- 
larly at Leipzick in Upper Saxony; and ſome other 


fruits in ſome other places; thus, for inſtance, at 
Lankheim, a ſmall village 1 in the circle of the Rhine, 
dried plumbs are fold in ſome years to the value 


of 6000 pounds. The vine is found to flouriſh 


throughout more than half of Germany, but where 


its juice 1s moſt valuable, are the circles of Suabia 


and the Rhine. The wines of theſe countries are 
commonly called Rheniſh. The name of old Hock 


"—_ 
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GERMAN Y, | 
properly belongs to that which is made on a hill 
near Mentz where the village of Hocheim ſtands. 
The beſt ſort of this wine, which is alſo the beſt in 
Germany, is ſaid to be quite a perfume without the 


leaſt tincture of acidity. This is made in a territory | 


called Rhinegau in the EleQorate of Mentz on the 


northern bank of the Rhine, particularly at the 


village of Rudeſheim, The woods and foreſts, 
which are numerous in this extenſive country, fur- 

niſn great quantities of timber for fewel and other 
purpoſes ; but in ſome parts wood is not ſo plenty 


as to conſtitute the fewel, and the defect is in this 


caſe ſupplied, in the northern . with turf, and 
in others with foſſil coal *. 


Germany abounds in 1 and in cane, It Animals, 


exports large numbers of horſes, chiefly to France. 
Some of an extraordinary ſize and price are bred in 
the rich meadows of Eaſt-Frieſland and other low. 
marſhy tracts of the north. In the ſame tracts are 


made conſiderable quantities of butter and cheeſe, 


and neat cattle grow to a ſurprizing bulk. Sheep are 


in general numerous in this extenſive country, par- 


- ticularly the middle and northern parts, and the 
wool of Saxony is ſaid to be hardly inferior to that 


of South-Britain. Animals of the deer-kind, wild 
boars, and other objects of the chace, are far more 


numerous than is conſiſtent with the real intereſt of 
the community, preſerved by a barbarous ſpirit of 
hunting which poſſeſſes the princes and nobles of 


oo 3 the Fae WE of 1 ſee Sin alſo Buſ- | 


ching, vol. 6, and dc ee &c. 


this, | 
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this, as of ſome other countries. The wild ents 
of mountains and foreſts contain ſome of the more 
noxious tribes: of bears, wolves, lynxes, and other 
predaceous animals, the ſkins of which enter into 
commerce, and make in fome ſmall proportion 
amends for the miſchief done by them while alive. 
Foffls, That in which the Germans ſurpaſs all other na- 
tions is the art of mining, to which their cool and 
perſevering genius is peculiarly adapted. The ſpi- 
rit of this ſpecies of induſtry is moſt conſpicuous in 
the inhabitants of the Saxon electorate, who have 


te A” food t 1 5 


in a conſiderable degree excavated the mountains 
which ſeparate their country from Bohemia. The 
quantities of lead and iron raiſed in Germany are 
\ prodigious, not leſs than 50, ooo tuns of the latter 
being annually furniſhed by that part of Auſtria, 1 
which contains the provinces of Stiria, Carinthia, ſe 
and Carniola, famous among other metals, for their tl 
excellent ſteel. Theſe ſame provinces, called by 01 
the German geographers Interior Auſtria, yield at 
about 300,000 pounds weight of quick-ſilver in the th 
year; and of the ſame ſubſtance the diſtri of m 
Deuxponts i in the Palatinate furniſhes about 50,000. ts. 
Copper, tin, cobalt, zinc, vitriol, ſulphur, ſaltpetre, ar 
and other minerals, are the produce of various mines. fic 
The tin is chiefly raiſed in Bohemia and Miſnia. wi] 
Small quantities of gold are found, and much | 
greater quantities of ſilver. The latter has been na 
drawn from the Saxon mines to the annual value of 
miore than 100,000 Britiſh pounds. From the fame ; 
mines is taken, to the amount of nearly the ſame on 
value, the famous Saxon cobalt, which is uſed chiefly 2 


in 
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in making the blug color. called malte The value 


of the ſilver yielded by the Hartzian mountains 


| ſeems not greatly inferior to this, and the amount 


of all the minerals procured from theſe mountains 


appears to be more than double that eſtimate. Fo- 


fil coal is found in Sileſia, Weſtphalia, and Hefle, 
and might perhaps be procured in great quantities 
if the attention of the inhabitants were directed 


that way, as we find that above 40, 00 pounds 


worth are annually exported from the ſmall territory 
of Liege. Springs of brine, or ſalt- water, abound 
more in Germany than in any other country of 
Europe, and its ſalt- works are ſuppoſed to be the 
greateſt in the world. The beſt or pureſt ſalt is 


that of Lunenburg in the Hanoverian dominions. 


In the mountainous tracts of the ſouth are vaſt maſ- 


ſes of foſſil ſalt, and the quantities manufactured in 


the territory of Saltzburg in Bavaria are /prodigi- 
ous, many thouſand tuns ꝶ being every year made 


at the ſingle town of Hallein from. the mines of 


the neighbouring mountain of Durnberg. The 


manner of working is to form excavations in what 
is called the ſalt rock, to fill theſe with freſn - water, 
and, when that has remained ſo long as fo be fuf- 


ficiently impregnated, to convey it to the furnaces, 
where it is boiled until all but the ſalt evaporates . 


Almoſt all kinds of manufactures which can be RNanufac- 
named are objects of German induſtry, and many tures. 


+ Zimmermann (Political 8 of Europe, p. 88. Dublin 
1788.) ſays, 750,000 Ib.; but Mn ous 9 Po _ ſays, 
750,000 quintals, 

t Buſching, vol. 9. p. 7. Rebel. vol. 1. 7 1375 , 158. 
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ate catried to a high ſtage of improve 


inftanee' is given with refpe& to wire, which in 
Auſtria is ſaid to be drawn into ſo ſlender a form 


that 6130'fiſk-hooks are made out of half an ounce 


- of ironF. Yet the German manufacturers are 
| accounted” inferior to thoſe of South-Britain in 
woollen- cloth, hardware, and articles of luxury. 


Great quantities of linen- cloth are made, particu- 
larly in Sileſia and Carniola; but the manufacture 
in which the Germans ſeem to ſurpaſs all the other 
nations of Europe, is that of porcelain, which, 
from excellent kinds of clay found in the two Saxo- 


nies, Heſſe, and the Palatinate, is fabricated at 


Dreſden, Berlin, Furſtenberg, and other places, in 
a manner no where equalled excepting | in 1 
and China ||. 

Among the exports of Getmany are timber, flax, 
hemp, corn, 'wine, Horſes, wild boars, hams, va- 
rious minerals, medicinal waters, porcelain, and a 
great variety of other manufactured goods, among 


which are military ſtores, ſuch as great guns, bombs, 


and mortars. A conſiderable part of the interior 
commerce is managed at the fairs of Leipzick, 


Brunſwick, Frankfurt on the Oder, and Frankfurt 
on the Maine. The chief emporiums of exterior 
traffic are the Imperial cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, 


Bremen, and Frankfurt on the Maine *; to which 


perhaps may be added the Pruſſian pore of OY 


8 Ss LAT P. 140. | 
Some ſay that the German ! is better chan that of 

China, but this ſeems by no means a decided point. 
* Zimmermann, p. 91. 


and 
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and the [Auſtrian of Triefte. The three Wine 

were principals in the great Hanſeatic league, which 
once engroſſed almoſt all the commerce of Northern 
aſy matter to determine 
whether the balance of trade be, on the whole 
amount, in favour of Germany, or againſt it; but 


Europe. It cannot be an es 


we can hardly doubt that its commerce, taken in a 


collective ſenſe, is rather paſſive than active, the 
greater part of its exports and imports being car- 


ried in foreign veſſels.” The diviſion of the coun- 


try into many ſtates is prejudicial to its trade, each 
community conſidering its private intereſt as quite 
diſtin& from that of the whole, and too often put- 
ting obſtacles 3 in n che way of its — com- | 


11. 
merce 


This great country ſtretches from ſouth to NOT Area, 


through 4 length of more than 600 Engliſh, or 


above 470 Iriſh miles, and from weſt to eaſt with 
a breadth; where wideſt, of near' 549 of the former 
kind, or above 420 of the latter. By à diagonal 
menſuration its dimenſions may be made ſtill greater, 
but its mean length and breadth, eſpecially the lat 
ter, are conſiderably lefs, and its area ſems hardly 


to contain much more than 160 millions of En. gliſh 
or 98 millions of Iriſh acres; Font od may not 
comprehend altogether ſo much 


ber to 26 millions, occupy near 4000 cities, towns, 


or burgs, and above 60,000 villages I beſides ſoli- 


tary houſes, diſtributed, in general, Wunder any 


1 Te DOE P · 92. | Rieſbeck, vol. 2. P, 409. 
t Buſching, tome 6. " 24. | 


= 


inhabitants Popula 
of this 'extenfive ſpace, probably amountin; g in num- tion. 


very 


conſiderably more populous than others. 


8 E RM AN 
very Kriking inequality, — fome Part PT) 


tracts of the Hanoverian dominions between the 


Weſer and the Elbe are among the molt. thinly 


inhabited but neither is che — 45 elſewhere 
proportionate to the fertility.;, thus the EleSorate 


of Bavaria though not leſs rich in ſoil than that of 


| Aſped. 


* vogds; quite ope NN with ſcarcely any. encloſures, 


Towns. 


Saxony, is far leſs furniſhed with inhabitants, and 
is alſo greatly ſurpaſſed in 
of the Upper Rhine, which is one of the moſt po- 

pulous, and at the ſame time, moſt fertile diviſſons 
of all Germany 5. The country is in its on 


this reſpect by the circle 


aſpect of a level nature; rich towards the ſouth 
and the banks of the Rhine ; F- ſandy and barren i in 
many places toward the north, interſperſed with 


except thoſe which environ the parks or gardens 


of princes ;. and, with A few exceptions, quite, una- 


dorned with villas, or rural manſions of any inter. 
mediate order between the palaces of the princes 
and the cottages. of the peaſants ; the gentry dyel- 


ling in a ſtate of dependance about courts, and the 
mee of trade conſtantly "Ong, in towns. l. 
- Theſe towns Are extremel Y, numerous, and, though a 
1 no one of them can in ſtric Propriety. of ſpeegh be 
_ ftiled che capital of Germany, nor is the, greateſt at 
all to be compared to London or Paris in point of 


population, yet a very large numher are of con- 
ſiderable magnitude, and ſo many, both large and 


ſmall, are fortified, that no, other e, Perhaps 


Rieſbeck. Zimuermann, p. Sl. Wo 3 
Moore, vol. 1. p. 266. vol. 2. P. 55, 77.7 nen 


"oy 
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rather a gloomy and diſmal appearance. The pro- 
penſity however to environ large cities with for- 


holds of this native. 


midable bulwarks ſeems to prevail much leſs at pre- 


ſent than formerly, and, as in Europe a ſpirit of 
humanity mitigates the fierceneſs of war to a degree 
elſewhere unknown, it may perhaps be in general, 

but not in all caſes, better policy to maintain only 
ſuch places of ſtrength as are defenſible by ſmall 
garriſons, and to leave extenſive towns unfortified ; 
for, ſince bombardment has come into practice, "aa 
tifications have been often found to contribute ra- 
ther to'the damage than the ſecurity: of ſuch. Of 
the multitude of towns of various magnitude, which 


are ſcattered over the face of this extenſive region, 


the few following may . to be noticed in this 
place. 


third of all the German cities under the Auſtrian 


dominion, inhabited by about 35,000 ſouls; ſepa- 
rated from its chief ſuburb by the river, over which 
is a bridge; ſtrongly fortified, and overlooked by 


a caſtle built in form of a citadel on a high rock, 
partly within the city, which commands the town 
and wann es | 


. + Buſching, tome 7. p- 12—14. Zimmermann, p- 128. 5 


Rieſbeck. vol. 1. p. 365. 
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her works give them 


On the : lion bank of the river Maer,. whoſe Gratz, 

waters run to the Drave, and are thereby conveyed * 
to the Danube, ſtands Gratz, the capital of Stiria, © 
and, both in reſpe& of magnitude and beauty, the 
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The capital of the Auſtrian dominions, and the 
greateſt of all the German cities, is Vienna, called 
Wien by the Germans, and commonly alſo conſi- 
dered as the capital of Germany. Built moſtly of 


ſtone, in a country which is level toward the north 
and eaſt, but elevated toward the ſouth and weſt 


with mountains and hills cloathed with foreſts and 


vineyards, it is nobly fituate at 3he influx of the 
 fmall river Wien, on the ſouthern bank of the Da- 
nube, at a place where that great river ſpreads, and 

divides into ſeveral channels, ſo as to form many 


wooded iſlands, That which is properly called 


the city is of no great extent; the ſtrong fortifica- | 


tions with which it is encloſed, being hardly three 


Engliſh miles in circuit. Within this compaſs, the | 


ſtreets, about 80 in number, are narrow, crooked, 


and dirty; the houſes flat-roofed, from four to 


ſeven ſtories high, with two or three ftories of cel- 
lars underneath. As the ſecond and fourth floors 


of all the houſes, except thoſe of the gentry, within 


the walls, belong to the court, and are given to 
perſons employed by the government, and as near 
a ſixth part of the area thus encloſed is occupied 


by churches and convents, the inhabitants are great- 


ty crowded, and houſe- rent is exceſſively high. 


People of eaſy fortunes, though they have houſes 
in the city, generally ſpend the ſummer in the ſu- 


burbs, which are much more pleaſant and vaſtly 


targer, built irregularly with gardens intermixed, 


and ſurrounding the city in a ſingular manner, but 


a manner which contributes to the health of the in- 
habitants and the beauty of the view; a clear ſpace 


W „ e 


> yards in breadth being left between the for- 
 tifications and the ſuburbs all around, ſo that the 
latter ineloſe a great cireular field with the eity in 
the center. Of the ſuburbs the greateſt is that of 
Leopold, built on an iſland of the Danube, and 
ſubject to be ma 5 5 ben eV of 
that river? 5 
The exterior circuit ack "ou ſuburbs can hardly be 1 
leſs than 16 or 17 miles, and the number of inha- 
bitants contained within that ſpace, which has been 
variouſly rated by different writers, and which con- 
ſiſts, in ſome part, of a variety of nations, among 
whom are Turks and Greeks, probably amounts to 
between three and four hundred thouſand. Of 15 
ſquares, or places, within the city, only three make 
any conſiderable figure, and of the reſt the largeſt 
and handſomeſt is that of the court, which ſerves 
as a public walk to the citizens, who have alſo 
another public walk without the city, in a place 
called the Imperial Park or Prater, which is a wood 
of oaks and beeches in an iſland of the Danube. 
Among the public edifices is the | metropolitan 
church of Saint Stephen, a dark, gloomy, Gothic 
ſtructure of hewn ſtone, ſituate within the city, and 
| ſuppoſed to have the moſt lofty ſteeple in Germany, 
the height thereof being about 450 feet. The 
imperial library, alſo within the city, is remarkable 


for its vaſt collection of books, the number of vo- 


lumes contained in it being ſaid to be above 80,000. 
Such is the number of charitable foundations in 
the city and ſuburbs, that no leſs than 9000 poor 
and ſick perſons are faid to be maintained i in them; 
| O 2 3000 
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3000 :of. whom are ſuppoſed to be ſupported dy 
one foundation alone, called the Citizens Hoſpital. 
To the ſovereign family of Auſtria belong ſeveral pa- 


laces, particularly one in the city ſtiled the Imperial 


Palace, a great old black mals of ſtone-work, ſeven 
ſtories high, without beanty or ſtatelineſs; and ſome 
in the neighbouring country, the moſt beautiful of 
which is ſaid to be that of Schonbrunn, ſituate in a 


marſhy valley on the river Wien, at the diſtance of 


three miles from Vienna *, an pans fabric built 
in a truly great ſtile. 

Of the cities of Germany ſubject to abs Auſtrian 
government the fecond in greatneſs is Prague, agree- 


ably ſeated, near the center of Bohemia of which 


it is the capital, in a hollow ſurrounded on all ſides 
with hills, and on both fides of a great auxiliar 
{ſtream of the Elbe called the Moldaw, over which 
is built, in order to connect the two parts of the 
town, a great, but far from handſome, bridge of 
hewn ſtone, near 600 yards long, above 10 broad, 
ſupported by eighteen arches, and adorned with a 


great number of brazen images of ſaints. This 


large city, riſing in the manner of an amphitheatre, 
bears many marks of former ſplendor, and till 


more ſtriking ſymptoms of preſent decay. With a 
circuit of 12 miles. it has but about 80,000 inhabi- 


tants, of whom 10,000 are Jews. Its houſes are in 


general built of ſtone, and three ſtories high. Its 


fortifications are of vaſt e, ene all the 


. vienna, ſee e Buſchivg, tome 6. p. FI Moote, 
vol. 2. let. 82. Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p. 3 285, 291. 


neareſt 
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neareſt eminences which command the town, and | 
requiring not leſs than a whole army for a garri- 

ſon f. The royal caſtle i is a great irregular build- 
ing on a hill which commands. a pool ect pla the | 
city and of the country around? 
One of the moſt beautiful, if n not of che Honey Dreſden. 
cities of Germany., is Dreſden, the capital of the 
Saxon electorate, moſt agreeably ſituate in a fine 
plain, ſurrounded at the diſtance of two leagues 
with hills which are planted with vines, and divid- 
ed by the river Elbe into two parts called the old 
and new town, which. are connected by a moſt 
magnificent and beautiful bridge of bewn. ſtone, 
broader, than that. of Prague, its breadth being. 36 
feet, but not ſo long, its length being only 540 
feet, and. ſupported by. eighteen arches. . Dreſden. 
is well fortified, and ſeems to contain about 70, oo 
inhabitants. The ſtreets, particularly of the new 
town, are wide and regular; z the houſes handſome, 
and generally of the ſame height. Several of theſe 
_ deſerve the name of palaces. | The palace of the 
EleQor is one of the moſt. magnificent i in Europe, 
and the cabinets of curioſities, which belong to this 
prince, are ſaid to be ſurpaſſed by none 1. | 

in a pleaſant level country in Lower Saxony on Magde- 
the weſtern bank of the Elbe, ſtands Magdeburg, burg. 
divided by ſeveral channels of the river, over which 
channels are many bridges, A. well built aun, con- 
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+ Buſching, tome 6. p- 153156. Moore, vol. 2. let. 81. 
Piozzi. p. 540-542. Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p. 421, 422. | 
{ Buſching, tome 9, p. 428—433. Moore, vol. 2. let. 79. 

Piozzi, p. 574: Pococke's Journey to the Eaſt, vol. 3. p. 233. 
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taining about 26, 065 inhabitants, capital 

dutehy f the fame appellation,” "4 place of 15 
traffic, the thitd in reſpect of magnitude among 
thoſe German towns Wich acknowledge ſübfection 
to the Pruſſian dominion, and bearing the firſt rank 


with reſpect to ſtrength; its fortifications being of 


Breſlaw. 


Berlin. 


extraordinary force, particularly 4 eltadel built in | 


an iſland of the Elbe 8. eee eee 
Breſlaw, the capital of Sith,” ſſtuate on "the 


| ſouth-weſtern bank of the Oder, at the influx: of : 


the Olarr, furniſhed with fortification of no great : 
ſtrength; occupying, an area of eiglit miles in Gr. 
cuit, Iolidtited by above 50, 000 fouls, and” con- 
taining ſeveral large and regular ſquares, Toine good 


public edifices, and many "handſome private houſes, 


is chiefly remarkable for being, in re dect of 1 reat- 
neſs, the ſecond of the German” cities under "the 
Pruflian government, and the third Among alt which 
belong to that monarchy |. ow 
The capital of all the Pruffan dominlons is Ber. 
lin, in the middle Marche of Brandenburg i in Up- 
per Saxony, ſituate in a andy flat country, on three 
channels into which the river Spree ivides itfelf 
in its courſe to the Havel. Berlin, which in fact 


conſiſts of five towns connected in ſuch manner as 


to conſtitute one, is ſurpaſſed in beauty 'by very 


few cities in the world, and probably in Falubrity 

by none. Some very magnificent buildings con- 
tribute to its ornament. The houſes, in in general but 
one or two ſtories high, are built of a wa Boy 


8 Buſching, tome 10. p- 323—328. A 
ll Buſching, tome 6. p. 262—2 67. 


of. 
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7 e freeſtone, almoſt all ſeparate one N 
another, and have a neat and handſome appear- 
ance. The ſtreets are regular, of a commodious 
breadth, and, particularly 1 in the new town called 
Fredericſtadt, quite ſtraight. Many of them are alfo 
of a great length. That which bears the name of 
Frederic-ſtreet extends above two Engliſh: miles, 
and others which run from this at right angles, are 
a mile, or eyen a mile and half long. Berlin enjoys 
one of the fineſt public walks in the world, which 
extends through a circuit of above three miles on 
the ſouthern ſide of the Spree, and commands 
through a part of it a view of that river. This 
beautiful city, many of whoſe inhabitants are of 
French extraction, their anceſtors having been 
driven by religious perſecutions from their native 
country, has been called the Paris of Germany, 
but is far inferior in population to that great French 
city, the number of its inhabitants being about 
140,000, though its circumference is near ten Eng- 
liſh miles. Its fortifications, if they deſerve that 
name, conſiſting chiefly of a wall on the ſouthern 
ſide of the Spree, and of paliſados on the northern, 
afford but little ſecurity againſt hs attacks 111 a 
hoſtile army“. 

In Berlin is a magnificent Palace of the king of Potſdam. 
Pruſſia, and in its neighbourhood are ſome others, 
particularly two at Potſdam, a town twelye miles 
weſt from Berlin, which by late additions f is be- 


* Buſching tome 9. p. 669—686 Moore, vol. 2. let. 78, 
Tiorai, P. 3 . vol. 2. p. 186. 188, 
| _ come 
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come ſo conſiderable as to contain about ab 
inhabitants. Potſdam is by nature a place of 
ſtrength, ſituate in an iſland ten miles in circuit 
formed by the river Havel, which conveys in its 


channel the waters of the Spree and other rivers to 
the Elbe. The town conſiſts of three parts, one 
of which, called the old town, is, by means of 4 
canal which ſeparates it from the reſt, rendered an 
iſland in itſelf. Potſdam is jA beautiful town, its 


houſes reſembling thoſe of Berlin, but built and diſ. 


poſed with more taſte and magnificence. - In the 
old town ſtands the caſtle or old palace, which is a 
noble fabric; but the new palace of Sans Souci, 


built by the late glorious monarch Frederic the Se- 


cond, is ſituate on an eminence quite without the 


town, and at ſome ſmall diſtance from it. This is 
a very ſplendid pile, decorated with groups of ſta- 


tues in the front, and connected with its office- 
houſes, which are at a conſiderable. diſtance, by Y 
double colonnade, which has a grand effect +. 


At the diſtance of above ſixty Engliſh miles from 


the ſea of Britain, on the north- eaſtern margin of 
the Elbe, where that great river, expanding to 
the breadth of four or five miles, incloſes ſeveral 
iſlands, and at the influx of the rivers Alſter and 
Bille, ſtands the great imperial and commercial 
city of Hamburg, built in a low ſituation and ſub- 
je& to be ſomewhat damaged by inundations ; with 
a circuit of about ſix miles ; za ee of above 


+ Buſching, tome 9. p- 632—638. Moore, vol. 2. en | 
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L 00,900 ; 4 houſes generally high, built of brick, and 5 
with a better appearance within than on the outſide; % 
ſtreets, with ſome exceptions, irregular, crooked, p 
and rather narrow; canals running quite through © / 
the town, and filled regularly with the tide; bridges 
over the canals no leſs than 84 in number ; ; ſtrong. 
fortifications in the old Dutch ſtile, conſiſting of ; 
great ditches and walls of ſuch thickneſs, that on 
the ramparts, which are planted with rows of trees, ; 
ſeveral carriages can drive abreaſt; a kind of lake 
for pleaſure-boats formed by the Alſter within the 
fortifications; and near it a public walk for the 
citizens, called the Pn ance, ol planted * with e 
t eie 
On a component Area of the Weſer called the Hanover. 
Leyne, in an agreeable level country in Lower 
Saxony, ſtands Hanover, a city of no very conſider- 
able ſize, and not fit to be ranked among the great 
German towns, but worthy of notice as being the 
capital of the Hanoverian dominions, and as bear- 
ing more than any other in Germany the air of an 
Engliſh town. It is a neat, thriving, and agreeable 
city; containing near 20, ooo ſouls; regularly for- 
tified, but of no great ſtrength, and divided' by the 
Leyne into two parts called the old and new town. 
A magnificent avenue conducts from the city to the 
electoral palace of Hernhauſen, in the fine gardens 
of which is a rural theatre for the acting of plays 
in the open air, and artificial fountains, one of 
which is reckoned among the beſt contraved of the 0 


1 Buſching, tome 11. p. 146—166. Nogent,. vol. 1. p. 48. 
Rieſbeck, vol. 2. P. 212—2 12 3 
Find 
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kind, 888 the water, when fer i in n play, to "the 
height of 70 feet 5. | 


The imperial city of Cologne, built in "ME, of a 'E 


creſcent on the weſtern , ſide of the Rhine, appear- 


ing magnificent at a diſtance, but otherwiſe within, 


and ſurrounded with fortifications of but little 


ſtrength, is remarkable chiefly for its antiquity, it 


having been a Roman colony, and for its extent, 


its circuit being nine miles; but it is extreme- 


ly ill inhabited, its 5 amounting only to 
2 5,900, and is gradually falling into ruin ||. 


8 The imperial city of Frankfurt on the Maine, 


on the 
N 


diſtinguiſhed by its epithet from a town of the ſame 


_ . denomination on the Oder, is commercial, Popu- 
lous, rich, and handſome, divided by - the river 


Maine, over which is a bridge, into two parts, of 
which the ſouthern, called Saxenhauſen, is by far 


the imaller, Frankfurt is about five miles in cir- 


cuit, and contains near 70,000 inhabitants, or, ac- 


cording to other accounts, 36,000. Its houſes are 
ſtately, clean, and commodious; built of brick, or 
covered on the outfide with a kind of red ſtucco. 


Its principal ſtreets are ſpacious and of-a good. ap- 


pearance, but the reſt are narrow, It is defended 


by a double ditch filled with water, a rampart with 


paſtions, and other fortifications * 5 


5 Buſching, tome 10. p. 552555: Moore, vol. 2. - et 59, : 


Piozzi, p. $75—5 77. | 
4} Buſching, tome 7. 17 639—641. ret, » vol. 2. 15 


2292 105 
Buſching, tome 8. FE. 441452; Moore, vol. *: ker. 
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1 „ 


Nuremburg, alſo an imperial city, one of the d 
handſomeſt, but none of the beſt peopled WWE" b hw 
Germany, ſtands in a plain in Franconia, and is 
divided by an auxiliar branch of the Maine, called 
the Pegnitz, into two parts, which communicate 
by ſix bridges of ſtone, beſide others of wood. 
This city, renowned for the {kill and induſtry" of its 
artificers in works of ivory, wood, metals, and 
other materials, is about five miles in circuit, ſur- 
rounded with a deep ditch, and a double wall flank- 
ed with towers in the .old faſhioned manner, "and 3 
contains about $500 houſes, moſtly high, and large, 1 * 
built of ſtone, but ſo ill fupplied with inhabitants, 
many of them being quite unoccupied, that pro- 
bably all the ſouls dwelling v within the 1 of the 
town exceeds not 50,000 T 

Ratiſbon, an imperial city of Bavaria, of 58 Ratiſbon. 
derable ſize, but of a dark and dull appearance, 
peopled with about 22,509" fouls, furniſhed with 
ſome fortifications, and fituate on the ſouthern bank 
of the Danube a little above the influx of the 
Regen, is remarkable, among other circumſtances, 
for its ancient bridge over the Danube, a bridge of 
15 arches, of prodigious ſtrength, and the greateſt 
perhaps in Germany excepting | thoſe of Prague” and 
Dreſden * length being 350 yards and its breadth | 
eight 4. 


„„ . e 2 5 


unite in its environs, and flow t to the Danube, - 


17 Buſching, tome 9. p· 31 5—323. 
t Buſching, tome 9, p. 118, 119. Rirldeck hy 1. p. 121, 

222, W vol. z. p. 239. 1 
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ſtands, Augſburg, an imperial city of Suabia, "Y 
mous for the ingenuity. of its inhabitants in mecha- 
nic arts, particularly that of engraving; ſurround- 
ed with ditches of vaſt depth, walls, and other works 


of defence ; 3 ſupplied with, water from the Lech by 
fine aqueducts; and containing ſome fine ſtreets, 
ſo that ĩt is reckoned on the whole a handſome city; 
but ſo greatly decayed, by the decreaſe of its com- 
merce, that, though it has a circuit of above nine 
miles, its e is ſaid to de ange to 
39,000 Pp | 


On the weſtern Pagk % the "Ws whoſe _ 


flow to the Danube, ſtands. Munich or Munchen, 
the capital , of the Bavarian eleQtorate, and one of 
the moſt beautiful cities of Germany, commodiouſ. 
ly ſupplied with water by ſeveral channels of the 
river, incloſed with fortifications of no great 


bY ſtrength, containing many wide, ſtraight, and hand- 


Hiſtory. 


ſome ſtreets, and adorned with many ſumptuous 


edifices, among which is the electoral palace, reck- 
oned one of the fineſt 1 in Europe. Beſide this, two 
other electoral palaces are in the neighbourhood; 


e 


that of Schleiſheim fiye miles diſtapt, : and that. of 


N ympfenburg about half; a league; the latter of 


which has been admired for its gardens, and is ac- 
commodated with A ap which extends to. My: 


nich . 


The numerous towns of Germany, of which a 


| ſpecimen has now been given, have had a later origin 


0 Buſching, 1 tome 8. p. 720526. Ne wh 1..P- * 


54 
I AT tome 9. 1 36, 37. 
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than thoſe of Italy, Spain, or even France; this 
country having remained much longer than thoſe 
in a ſtate of barbariſm. Faſtneſſes in woods or 
marſnes, rudely fortified for the defence of goods 
and cattle againſt the incurſions of hoſtile tribes, 
were what we are to underſtand by touns among 
the ancient barbarians of Germany. The perma- 
nent conqueſts of the Romans here were later in 
their commencement, and far more limited in their 
extent, than in the neighbouring countries; for 
they commenced not until about ten years before 
the birth of Chriſt, and extended not farther than 
the borders of the Danube and Rhine, the banks 
of which rivers were fortified with a chain of gar- 
riſons to protect the Roman provinces againſt the 
irruptions of the formidable clans who then inha- 
bited this extenſive country. The boundaries of 
the ancient Germany, however, were different from 
| thoſe of the modern. Thoſe parts of the latter, 
which lie on the ſouthern ſide of the Danube, were 
then denominated Vindelicia, Rhotia, Noricum, 
and part of Pannonia. The former was limited on 
the ſouth and weſt by the Danube and Rhine, but 
extended indefinitely north-ward, ſo as to compre- 
hend the peninſula of Denmark together with other 
countries about the Baltic, and eaſtward to the 
_ Viſtula, which gave to its territory e a conſiderable 
part of. the modern Poland. | 

As the ſettlements of the Romans in this country 
were late and limited, ſo their expulſion was earlier 
and much more complete than in the neighbouring 
Jen} - the ferocious tribes, who deſolated and 


dif! membered | 
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RO Yay their immenſe empire, being, in ſome 


conſiderable proportion, of German anceſtry, The 
Romans appear to have retained very little hold 


in this country in the end of the fourth century. 
The original Germans are underſtood to have then 
conſiſted of five ſeparate and independent nations, 


d of ſeveral tribes connected by but 


— ties of union. Of theſe five nations, deno- 
minated the Suabians, or Alemans, the Franks; the 


Friſians, the Saxons, and the Thuringians, beſide 


the Bavarians or Boiarians, whoſe origin is uncer- 
tain, the Franks, if not the moſt powerful, rendered 
themſelves at leaſt the moſt conſpicuous; for, eſta- 


bliſhing an extenſive dominion in France near the 
end of the fifth century, and incorporating with 


the former inhabitants, they turned their arms in 


ſucceeding times againſt - their former country with 


ſuch effect, that they ſubjugated almoſt all Ger- 


many about the end of the eighth century under the 


conduct of Charlemagne, by whoſe conqueſts was 


formed the vaſt empire of the Franks. 


ee 


dominions were divided by him among his ſons; 
but Lewis the Pious, who ſurvived the reſt, inhe- 


rited the whole, and reunited for a time the parts 
of this huge empire. It was ſoon again divided; 


the three ſons of the laſt mentioned monarch ſhar- 
ing it among them. In this partition, by the treaty 
of Verdun in the year 843, Germany became the 
portion of Lewis ſurnamed the Germanic, fince 


which epocha it has been accounted a ſeparate and 
independent ſtate, notwithſtanding that, by the fai- 


lure 


== 8E R MAN V. 
lure of collateral branches, it was once more re- 
united with the reſt of the immenſe poſſeſſions 1 
Charlemagne under Charles the fat in 884; but 
this union was of ſhort duration, and Germany was 
finally ſeparated, this prince being depoſed, on ac- 
count of. his. bad adminiſtration, by a national af 
ſembly of the Germans, and Arnulph, natural fon 
of his brother Carlowan,. elected King of Germany 
in the year 887. 8 

The German race of princes. ended” from 
, Charlemagne becoming extinct with Lewis the 
Infant, ſon of Arnulph, in the year 91 1, the na- 
tion elected for their fovereign Conrad a nobleman 
of Franconia. The monarchy, thus becoming in 
ſome meaſure elective, was held next by a ſuccel- 
ſion of princes of the houſe. of Saxony, the ſecond 
of whom, ſtiled Otho the Great, who was elected 
in 936, marching in the year 9 52, with,2 numer- 
ous. army into Italy, and giving law to that country, 
revived the ill-founded: title of Emperor of the 
Romans, which had been taken by Charlemagne, 

and cauſed. himſelf to be ſtiled Cæſar Auguſtus in 
961; which appellation of imperial majeſty his 
ſucceſſors have ſince affected to retain. The ſove- 
reignty was afterwards transferred by the ſuffrages 
of the nation to princes of Bavaria, Franconia, and 
Suabia. The monarchy. however was not cofrlider- 
ed as purely elective. When the Germanic body 
conferred on any prince the imperial ſceptre, his 
family was ſuppoſed to reign thenceforth by inheri- 
tance ; and on its extinction a new family was raiſ- 
ed to the throne. But in the twelfth century three 

DEE | emperors 


s b A I 


emperors were ſucceſſively elected without regard 5 


to family; ſo that ſince the year 1152 it is eſtabliſh. 
ed as an unqueſtionable fact that the imperial 


dignity is elective. In the year 1273 Rodolph 


Count of Hapſburg, founder of the Auſtrian fami- 
ly in all its branches, was elected emperor. Seve- 


ral of his deſcendents were elevated in ſucceeding 


times to the ſame dignity, and the Auſtrian family 


became at length, as it were, the eſtabliſhed poſſeſ- 


ſors of the imperial throne, which they have held 


with very little qa pre above en ee 
ſince the year 1438. | 


The power exerciſed by Chinrlcmitgne over Ger. 


many and his other conqueſts appears to have been 
abſolute, but the ſovereign authority declined in the 


hands of his ſucceſſors; the great vaſſals of the 


crown taking advantage of their weakneſs to extend 


their own influence, and to circumſcribe that of 


the monarch. The diminution, however, of the 
70 ſupreme power proceeded by much flower ſteps in 


Germany than in France; for, though Charle- 
magne's poſterity degenerated greatly in both king- 


doms, yet thoſe of that race, who ruled in the for- 


mer, were leſs indolent and weak than thoſe who 


ſo feebly held the ſceptre of the latter; beſides that 


the ſovereigns of the Saxon line, who afterwards 
filled the throne, were poſſeſſed of much vigour 


and activity. Yet, even in theſe reigns, the nobles 
and great eccleſiaſtics made gradual advances toward 


independence. The aggrandiſement of the latter 


-was even promoted by the Saxon emperors, through 


a hope that the influence of the church would coun- 
2 ; 7G terbalance 
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erbalance and weaken that of the nobility. Thie 
cio ur e error in the following times, when 
princes of the Franconian and Suabian lines were 
at the head of the Benman empire, for, theſe church. 
men, from their connexion with the See of Rome, 
were zealous parti zans of the ſovereign Pontiffs in 


their n deprefs-the imperial dignity; at- 
tempts Which met with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs; the 


Popes, e ben been dependent on the em- 
perors, proceeding to excommunicate, and, by raif- 
ing factions among their n even to a 


their former maſters. 
The violent conteſts of Ae pos Wich che e 


conian and Suabian emperors afforded a very fa- 


vourable-apportunity to the dignitaries of the church, 
the great nobility, and the free cities, to enlarge 
their own privileges, and to reduce within narrower 


limits the ſovereign power. An ample field alſo 


was laid open to their uſurpations by a long ſtate of 
confuſion, not very properly called an interregnum, 


which followed the death of the Emperor William 
of Holland in 1256, when, by the diſagreement of 


the electors, the empire was left many years with- 
out a determinate head. So effectual an advantage 
was taken of theſe circumſtances, that at the aceeſ- 
ſion of Rodolph ef Hapſburg, which put an end to 
the interregnum, the ſeveral members of the Ger- 


manic body were become almoſt- independent, and 


the imperial authority was nearly annihilated. In 
a ſyſtem compoſed of ſo ill connected parts, con- 
fuſion, anarchy, and inteſtine wars prevailed. Aſ- 
ſociations were formed for mutual protection againſt 
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violence, and ſome other partial, and ineffeQual 
meaſures were taken to remedy the evil; but the 
confuſion ſubſiſted until the Emperor Marianen E 
reſtored public order by the inſtitution of a court 
called the Imperial Chamber, in the year 1495 at 
Frankfurt on the Maine, which court or tribunal, 
compoſed of judges: named partly by the emperor 


and partly by the ſeveral ſtates, was veſted with full 
authority to determine finally .concerning all dif- 
putes between the different members of the Ger- 
manic body. 'The ſame prince, by perſuading the 
Diet, or aſſembly of the nation, in the year 1512, 
to conſent to the eſtabliſhment of the Aulic coun- 


cil, a tribunal compoſed of judges appointed by 
himſelf, reſtored ſome degree, of 0 to the i im. 


perial dignity. 


The elections of the German ſovereigns were ori · 
ginally made by a great national convention, or 
aſſembly, conſiſting of ſome thouſands of perſons; 
but, in proceſs of time, a few chiefs of the greateſt 
territorial property, and greateſt intereſt in the em- 
pire, gained ſuch an influence' over the reſt of the 
members, as to render themſelves virtually the ſole 
electors. The ſubordinate perſons, therefore, who 
compoſed this convention, abſented themſelves by 


55 degrees entirely from a buſineſs in which they had 


no influence, and thus thofe chiefs or princes be- 
came nominally, as well as really, the ſole diſpoſers 
of the imperial crown. Hiſtory ſeems not to ſhew 
at what time preciſely this event took place, but 
gives us grounds to conclude with certainty, that it 
Happened after. the eleventh, and before the middle 


of 
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of the thirteenth century ; at which time the num- 
ber of theſe eleQors, or 1 9 excluſively veſted 
with the elective right, was only ſeven, but was 


long after augmented to nine. The diet alſo, or 
deliberative aſſembly oft the nation, in which 


originally. every freeman had à right to be preſent, 
and which uſed to be convened at leaſt once in the 


year, to meet. the ſoyereign, and to deliberate with 


him concerning their common intereſt, was, as | 
the dignified ecclefiaſtics, and great nobility ac 
quired territorial and independent juriſdiction, gra- 


dually altered, and at laſt brought to a totally dif- 


ferent form, ſo as to conſtitute an aſſembly of the 
repreſentatives of the different ſtates which formed | 
the confederacy whoſe head was the eniperor. 
Religion, which has every where ſo cloſe à con- Religion] 
nexion with civil government, is in a more than 
ordinary manner interwoven with the hiſtory and 


politics of Germany. The reception of the Chriſtian 


faith was late in this country, for, it ſeems to have 


made little progreſs until the end of the ſeventh 
century; but it afterwards found encouragement 


among the Germans, and their converſion Was near- 


ly completed in the beginning of the ninth century 
by Charlemagne, who, i in his conqueſt of the Saxons, 


propagated the goſpel, in the Mohammedan manner, 
with fire and ſword. Germany was, in like man- 
ner as the neighbouring countries, brought under 
the ſubjection of the Roman ſee with reſpect to ſpi- 


ritual affairs; but had the fortune of producing the 
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In the beginning of Wo fifteenth centuty, the preach. c 
ing of ſome Bohemian divit ines, particularly John 
Hufs and Jerome of Prague, withdrew from the 
Romiſh communion great numbers of the Bohemi- 
ans and others, who, in conſequence of perſecu - 
tion, roſe in arms, and, under the conduct of the 
celebrated Ziſca, gave repeated 'ovetthrows to the 
imperial forces; nor even after the death of that 
much dreaded leader were they overcome without 
much bloodlhed, nor fo. entirely reduced but that 
ſome indulgence was allowed to their religious ſeru- 

n ples 8 After the commencement of the following 
century, in a more favorable concutrence of circum. 
ſtances, When, by the invention of Printing, lite- 
rature was much more generally ditfufed, an attack 
was made on the juriſdiction of the Roman Pontiff, 
attended with "a: more extenſive and 1 = 

ſucceſs, | N 

Kü age order, Ws der 7 ite in the 

Saxon univerſity of Wittenberg, a man of a firm 

and intrepid ſpirit, well fitted for ſo arduous an at- 
tempt, called in queſtion the plenitude of the Papal 

power with reſpect to the granting of indulgences, 


or pardons for fins in confideration- of ſums of 
money; and, being irritated by the imperious and * 
I + Thoſe of them, who agreed to-conform-inall other reſpets i lig 
to the'uſages of the Roman Catholic church, were indulged in 8 

the participation of the cup as well as the bread in the ſacrament ] 


ef ine Lord's Supper, contrary to the practice of that church. n 
| | uncandid 
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uncandid. treatment received, 13 5 the Roman court, 
proceeded, at length, to | e church of Rome 
in her vital parts, BT to ſhake . firmeſt founda- 
tions, on which her power and wealth were — 
bliſhed.,. His s Opinions were adopted by re: | 
bers of Germans, who, when a diet of, the re 
aſſembled at Spires, in 1 529, iſſued a decree ei: 
13 to them, entered 4 ſolemn proteſt 9 97 
ar . Ln: TONE. the R e n of 

ice be- 


nu 


| the 1 raps 185 the ets x 1.530, 
they preſented. to the diet convened 2 


their confeſſion of faith, to hich they were deter- 
mined inflexibly to adhere. Te 

In 1 546, the year in which Luther: iel, the | 
Emperor. Charles. the Fifth attempted | to -appreſs 
the Proteſtants by force of arms, and. met with ſuch 
ſucceſs that their condition ſeemed totally, deſpe- 
rate; but the whole fabric, eretted by by. arms and 
policy, was overturned at once by 3 * ſudden and 
rapid revolution, conducted by Maurice, h politic 
Elector of Saxony, inſomuch chat the : mperor : 
was obliged to conclude a treaty at Paſſay j in 152, 
whereby the Proteſtants obtained a full, toleration 


anda firm, eſtabliſhment in the empire. This re- 
ligious Peace. was confirmed, and the > followers of 


1 


t Robertſon's' Charles 1 the e Fifth, wo. 1. Þ 312. Dublin, 
1771. . : „„ 
et buff 57.4 | Luther 
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8 t in WO e . of Their religion, 
by a decree of the diet aſſembled 7 at _ Augſburg in 


48 £42 26 20 4. 


1555. 
The peace of regten e A0 eſtabliſhed 


by this decree, as it regarded only the followers of 


Luther and the Catholics, left without any legal 


toleration the Calviniſts, a ſect which had ſpread 
from Switzerland into Germany, and which, though 
founded. by the preaching, of Zuingle, Haller, and 
others, took its name from Calvin, a native of 
France who fixed his reſidence at Geneva, and la- 
boured to complete the work of religious reforma- 
tion. An unchriſtian enmity ſubſiſted between theſe 
and the Lutherans, but they found it neceſſary to 
unite for their common defence in the following 
century, when the Catholic party with the Empe- 
ror at its head endeayoured to ſuppreſs both ſects, 
and kindled i in the empire in 1618, a religious war 
of thirty years duration, Which in its courſe ſpread 


havoc and devaſtation throughout, this extenſiye 


country. In this obſtinate ſtruggle the affairs of 
the Proteſtants declined for ſome years, and were 
brought to a low, ebb; but they were powerfully 
aided by the court of 1 jg by whoſe negotia- 


tions and ſubſidies Guſtayus Adolphus King of 


Sweden was engaged to put himſelf at. their head. 


This monarch, one of the moſt conſummate war- 


riors recorded i in hiſtory, ſoon turned the balance 
of war in favour of the Proteſtants, and hum- 
bled the Pride of Auſtria, . He died in the courſe 
of the war in a career of glory in 1632, but the ge- 
nerals, who had learned their trade under ſuch a 

maſter, 
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maſter, continued the ſucceſs of the Swediſh arms, 
and a peace was at length concluded in 1648 by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, in which the claims of the 
ſeveral parties were adjuſted, and the ſtate of reli- 


gion placed on a footing in which it ſtill continues. 


By theſe regulations three religions are ſeverally 
eſtabliſned in the different ſtates which compoſe the 
Germanic ſyſtem, the Catholic, the Lutheran, and 
the Calviniſt. In a limited ſignification among the 
Germans the profeſſors of the ſecond are denomi- 


nated Proteſtants, and thoſe of the third the Re- 
formed; but they are both conjointly in a political 


ſenſe conſidered as Proteſtants, in contradiſtinction 


poſed to be to both together as two to one 5, but in 


wealth and influence have not ſo great a ſuperiority. 
The Catholics predominate in the ſouth, as in the 
Auſtrian dominions and Bavaria; the Lutherang 


in the north, as in the two Saxonies; and the 


Calviniſts, who are the leaſt numerous of the 
three, are found . chiefly near the Rhine, as in 
the ſouth of Franconia and in Heſſe. But which» 


ever of the three religions is eſtabliſhed in any 
{tate, the followers of the other two are ſecured 


in the enjoyment. of all the rights and privileges 
which they were known to poſſeſs in the year 


1624, which, in the peace of Weſtphalia abeve 


mentioned, was made what was called the decretory 


or definitive year. The laws of the empire extend 


not their protection beyond the three eſtabliſhed re. 
ligions; but various other modes of worſhip are 


Zimmermann. p. 212. 


| permitted | 
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permitted in ſeveral of the German ſtates; partibn- 
larly in the Pruſſian dominions, where the generous 


and benign n e eme in its 1. 


extent. 


of their ſovereigns, and the Proteſtant clergy in ge- 


dent of their ſovereigns, and are ſubject to their own | 


niſm. 


4 

no 

| Luthera- 
|| 

1 

| j 

| 


ly agreeing in all points among themſelves through- 


neral are governed by ſuperintendants, who are in 
the nature of biſhops, and by conſiſtories, or aſſem- 


blies compoſed partly of ſeeular and partly of eccle. 


ſtaſtical members, each conſiſtory under the con- 
troul of the ſovereign of the ſtate in which it is held. 
In like manner, the Catholic ſubjects of Proteſtant 
ſtates are, in reſpect of religious matters, indepen - 


clergy, who depend ultimately on the Pope. The 
Catholic hierarchy conſiſts of eight archbiſhops, 
forty biſhops, and many abbots. Moſt of the twa 
former are ſovereign ' princes, as are alſo ſome of 
the laſt. The director, or head, of the Catholic 
body in the German empire is the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and that of the Proteſtant, or Evangelical 
body, as it is called, is the Elector of Saxony. 
Theſe two directors are eharged with the manage. 


ment of the religious concerns of their reſpective 
bodies in the general diet of the empire, in which 
each of the two bodies has the power of making a 
| ſeceſſion, or of putting a negative on any reſolution 


which the oppoſite party might attempt to the GT 


ment of its civil or religious rights. 


The Lutherans of Germany, though not perſebt- 


out 


The Proteſtant ſudjeQts of tie Catholic flates' of 1 
this empire are exempt from the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
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cut the different ſaves, differ leſs: on the whole 
amount, than the followers of the church af Eng- 
land, from the Romaniſts, in their religious: tenet 


and practices. They admit the doctrine of Conſub- 


ſtantiation, that is, that, though the fubſtanceof 
the bread and wine remains in the ſacramei 

the Lord's ſupper, yet; the reai!beidyi and bled of 
Chriſt are there alfo, and are in a certain myſteri- 


ous manner incorporated with the material ele- 


ments. They uſe, inſtead of bread, conſecrated 


wafers in this ſacrament, which is adminiſtared 

with much pomp amid a blaze of tapers: acaompa- 
nied with a ſolemm ſound of muſie The officiah. 
robes of the prieſts are marked on the back with a 


croſs, and the pictures of ſaints are diſplayed in 


their churehes, but without any degree! of worthip 
whatſoever paid to them. Sunday is obferveit with 
all religious exactneſs until the afternaon, but that 


part of the day is dedicated to concerts, balls, avid 


other fuch amuſaments. Convents for; women/ſubs 
fiſt in ſome of the Lutheran ſtates, but the Nuns, 


if they may be ſo called, are under 10 


vows, and may wenne places of retirement 
zent A uſeful inſtitu- 

tion, which affords à quiet retreat tö uch gentle; . 
women as have loſt the rehifh for the galeties of life; 
and wiſh to retreat from the buſtle of the world; 


when they find it con 


while, among Roman Catholies, nunneries are traps, 
where young inexperienced females are hy various 


arts decoyed to take religious vows, and configned 


to a hopeleſs 9 during wy | 


their lives. 
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Litera- 
ture. 


g Enn 
great meaſure, in the Proteſtant ſtates, from thoſe 
ſhackles which bigotry impoſes on the underſtand- 
ing in many parts of the world, has made an extra- 
ordinary progreſs in moſt branches of literature. 
In works of fancy, wit, and humor, the Germans 


have had but little ſucceſs; a brilliancy of imagina- | 


tion, though doubtleſs to be found in ſome indivi- 
duals, being by no means prevalent in general 
among them. In dramatic writings they ſeem to 
have chiefſy failed. Comedy appears not to be 


much their object, and tragedy, which oftener em. 
ploys the pens of their writers, is commonly compoſ- 
ed in a bad taſte, the characters often unnatural, or 


extravagant, and the plots frequently bearing a 
tincture of barbariſm. . The cauſe of this failure is 
probably the want of encouragement; the French 
language prevailing in all the courts, and French 
plays exhibited in preference to German. In hiſtory 
the Germans diſplay far leſs of animation than ac- 
curacy and method, and contribute little to the 


pleaſure, but much to the information of their 


readers; their compaſitions on this ſubject confiſt- 


ing moſtly of dry matter of fact, without thoſe 


pleaſing reflections, and elegant deſcriptions, which 


fo much enliven the works of ſome hiſtorians, par- 


ticularly the Britiſh. ' In general we may allow that 
where laborious inveſtigation, ſteady perſeverance, 


and cool judgment, are neceſſary, the Germans are 


hardly ſurpaſſed by any people; as in juriſprudence, 


and experimental philoſophy, particularly chymiſ- 


6 KE 1 M A N * 


wy, for the diſcoveries and improvements i in which 

the world is highly indebted to German induſtry . 
In no other country on the ſurface of our globe 

is to be found fo great a number of perſons; who 


profeſs the cultivation of literature, as in Germany. 
The number of readers in the German empire, 


and in the neighbouring countries, eſpecially in the 
north of Europe, where the German language has 
an extenſive circulation, is large enough to encour- 
age the publication of no leſs than 500 annual li- 
terary productions, of which two-thirds' are "origi- 
nal performances, and one-third tranſlations fror 


other languages +,” At the fairs of Leipfic, which ; 


is the chief literary mart in this empire, books are 

ſold and exchanged to the value of above 56 
pounds annually f. In the multitude of perforis'who 
profeſs literature are great numbers of ignorant boaſ- 
ters and pedants, eſpecially in the ſouthern Parts, 
where the chief ſpecies of literature ſeems to be A 
ſuperficial knowledge and inelegant uſe of the La- 
tin tongue; and the moſt prevalent ſubject of read- 


ing is novels, romances, or fairy tales. Among 
the vaſt number alſo of books annually publithed, rig 
are many of little or no merit. But on the whole | 


amount, this extraordinary diffuſion. of literature is 
attended with many and great advantages, particu- 
larly as it tends to baniſh . prejudices, and 
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to deter the princes of the empire from wicked.or 


ignoble deeds. by the fear of expoſition. - Many, of 
the German ſcholars are men, of merit, who con- 
tribute, to their country's honour; and many volu- 
minous compilations, which are conſidered as ra- 
ther dull, though laborious performances, are yet 
of very great utility, as chey may. with. truth be con- 


ſidered as vaſt magazines of erudition,, whence men 


of genius may draw matexialy for dre oh A mare 
brilliant nature. 
| Learning, of which ſuch i in . 


: participate in a greater or leſs degree, is very. far from 


being equably diffuſed through all parts of this coun · 


try. A remarkable difference in this reſpecꝭ is obſery- 


ed to ſubſiſt between the Catholics and Proteſtants; 


the cultivation of letters, being 1 more general, and CAt- 


ried; to a higher pitch among the latter than among 


the former t. Of all the Germans, literature ſeems 
to flouriſh leaſt among the Bavarians and Auſtrians, 


and moſt among the Saxons: the country of the 
laſt is ſaid to furniſh. more men of polite hreratyre 


than all the reſt of Germany together $. 


Univerſi- 
ties. 


The diviſion of the univerſities, between the two 


denaminations of Co. in this empire, ſeems 


t Me. Pilati ſays at young men of in years of age 


among the Proteſtants, know more en old ern 17 2 5 
non among the Catholſles. | 


With him agrees Rieſbeck, FR on | his 110 1 into Af 


from Bohemia, found as great a difference as if by een out 


of Spain into France. Vol. 2. p. 16. 
KRieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 51. 


9 Fi . 
to has in ſome © bl the nen usl partition * 
literature between them. Beſide many academics 
and literary ſocieties, Germany contains thirty. eight 


univerfities, of which thoſe of _ and Heidel- 
berg belong to both feds}. Of the remaining 


thirty-ſix, only Teventeen Belitig to the Catholics, 


e Hear hoſe of Cone, Mentz, Vienna, 
and Prague. The Proteſtants, though in number 


of perforis they are ſuppoſed to be no more than 


equal to half the Catholics, poſſeſs nineteen univer- 
fities, among which are thoſe of Gottingen, Leipſic, 
Tubingen, and Wittenberg. The objects of ſtudy 
and modes of inſtruction arè by no means the ſame. 
In ſeveral of thoſe which belong to the Catholics, 


the ulkleſs metaphyſics of the Schoolmen, abſurdly 


called philoſophy, are ſtill read; but in ſeveral of 
thoſe which are in the poſſeſſion of Proteſtants, the 
mind is directed to worthy objects and uſeful pur- 
| ſults. © The theory of trades and (mechanical 


arts, the principles of private and public ceconomy, 


of internal adminiſtration, and the ſeience of finan- 
ces; the knowledge of the political ſituation, re- 
ſources and wealth of every ſtate, have been added 
to the eſtabliſhed liſt of academical feiences, and 


they emyloy the talents of a great number of writers, 


under the name of technology, 'ceconomy, ſeience 


of finances, and ſtatiſtic 5.“ One of the-beſt of 


the German univerſities is that of Gottingen i in the 
Hanoverian W containing about 800 ſtu- 


2 N Puſching, tome 6. p. 42. 
Zimmermann, p. 108, 109. 
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dents; and patroniſed by the Britin monarch as - 
Elector of Hanover, by whom allo, it Was found- 
ed. wt: 

5 The enge of e Talat Silefia, Mo- 
ravia, Carniola, and part of Stiria, though the in- 
habitants quay commonly ſpeak German, is a dia- 

"of Sclav ee ns Hoop fs. 
— is of Ewe Tebtonic origin with the 
Englith, nd {till bears a conſiderable affinity with 
that language. The German itſelf is divided into 

dialects ſo different, that the inhabitants of ſome 
provinces can ſcarcely, render themſelves intel- 
ligible to thoſe of others. Saxony is the country 
in which the German language 1 is ſaid to be written 

and ſpoken: in the greateſt purity f. The i improv- 3 
ing and poliſhing of this language, which is ac- 
counted bold, manly, and copious, 1s greatly re- 
tarded by the low eſtimation in which it is held by 
the German nobility, who are apt to conſider it 
as a vulgar dialect, and cultivate the French as the 
only proper language for people of faſhion. At 
the courts of Germany all buſineſs is tranſacted in 
French, and even the proclamations of ſome of 
the princes are firſt written in that language, and 
afterwards tranſlated into German that they may 
be underſtood by their 3 9. 


#* Kieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 273, 274- 

+ Puſching. tome 6. p. 27. | | 

+ Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 39, 49. But Mrs. Fiozsd, (p- 580) 
ſays, that the language ſpoken at the city of Hanover i is the 
_ criterion of perfect German. 


KRieſbeck, * 2. p. 177, 178. Moore. vol. 1. l 47. 
The 
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others, having a totally different language and ori- 


gin, have alfo, notwithſtanding a long intercourſe; 


ſomewhat different perſonal traits from the deſeen- 
dants of the original Germans, who are found moſt 
unmixed in lower Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, and 


the greater part of Weſtphalia. In the fifth cen- 
tury, and other ſuch early times, Wendiſh or Vene. 


dic tribes, part of the great Sclavonian-race, poſſeſſed 


n 
The Wem Sileſians, Moravians, and ora; Perſons. 


themſelves of many German territories, as Mech» 


lenburg, Pomerania, Wagria, Lauenburg, Branden- 
burg, and Miſnia . The poſterity of theſe appear 
to be generally more or leſs mixed with the original 
Germans. But the people of Bohemia, Moravia, 


and Sileſia, who have ſuffered very little intermix- 


ture, are not in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech Germans, and 


bear in their perſons a nearer reſemblance to the 


Croats, and other deſcendants: of the Sclavonians. 


Thoſe who are more properly called Germans, are 


in general not much unlike the Engliſh in ſhape, 


| ſize, and complexion. They have commonly a 
| white ſkin, light-grey or blue eyes, and hair of a 


light-brown or fair caſt. This colour of the hair 


is far from predominant in the country about Mentz, 


and ſome other territories which border the 
Rhine f. It ſeems alſo to prevail in a leſs degree 
in the ſouthern than the northern parts; in the lat- 
ter of which the hair 1 is often Shen not only fair, 


* Puttar's Develogpmains of the Gina wan London 
1790. Vol. 1. p. 7. 
} Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 347, 365. 
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Habits. 


to he taller than the inhabitants 
countries in the north, 2 r are ee 


3 E * R * A * T: | 
dut alſo eriſp, orf curling nature . The fireſt 


and moft handſome of all the inhabitants of this great 
country are the Saxons 5. The Germans in gene- 
ral are of à large ſize aut inclined to corpulence. 


Thoſe who dwell in the ſouthern parts are dbſerved 
of the low marſhy 


W. 15 
In dreſs the nobility of -Germany b hows n | 


adoptidithe modes of France, and in general the 
habts of the Germans are the fame with thoſe of 
France and England, excepting-ſome differences in 


the cut and manner of wearing. In this reſpect 


many local diſtinctions are obſervable, fo that, 


though, in ſome parts, as in Saxony, the gentry 
and citizens dreſs in what is called the faſhion, yet 
in others prevail certain national modes of attire, to 


which even the ſuperior claſſes of people conform. 


Thus in Bavaria the waiſteoats of the men are very 
long and broad, and their breeches hang low and 


looſe. In the ſame country, the ſtays of the women 


are ſhaped like a funnel, and hide the neck *, while 
at Hamburg, ſtays are, or at leaſt fame years ago 
were, entirely excluded from female apparel ; and 

in Heſſe the petticoats of the female peaſantry, who 


are moſtly cabin are fixed ſo high as to 


4 Rieſbeck, 148. P. 204, 280. Nogras vol. 1. bet 8. 
5 Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 259. 
[] Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p- 259. 
*Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p. 98. 
© + Nugent, vol. 1. let. 2. 
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conceal the ſhape of the body and expoſe the legs f; 
an ungraceful cuſtom, which alſo prevails in ſome 
parts of Switzerland. In almoſt all Germany laced 
or embroidered cloaths and fuch gaudy ornaments 
ſeem to be preferred to neatneſs and ſimplicity of 
attire d. But what beyond all compariſon more 
merits cenſure is, that the ladies in many places, 


with a prepoſterous view of augmenting their 
charms, deſtroy the real natural be 2 8 of the 


ſkin by paint, particularly at Vienna, where this 
unwholeſome varniſh is often ſeen covering the face 
to the eyes and ears in the French manner ||. 


With reſpect to food the Germans have nothing Food. 


peculiar or very remarkable. Nearly in like man- 

ner as among the Engliſh, animal food makes a 
large proportion of their diet, and their common 
drink conſiſts of beer and ſpirituous liquors, except- 
ing in thoſe parts where the vine is cultivated. - 
Sour-crout, at preſent well known in the Britiſh 
illands, is much in uſe at the German tables. Pro 
digious quantities of coffee are conſumed, it hav- 
ing become common, at leaſt in the northern pro- 
vinces, even among the peaſants, who boil it in 
large pots, generally however making but a weak 
liquor from it, and moſtly mixing milk with it *. 
The gentry enrich their coffee with cream, as in 


} Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 279. 5 EE cp 

ſ Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p. 98. Nugent, vol. 1. let. 2, 10. Pi- 
ozi, p. 514, 542. "En. . | 
|} Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p. 210. 5 
“ Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 39. Nugent, vol. 1. let. 5. and vol. 

4. let. i + 1 „„ 5 
Vou . „ . Britain, 
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| Britain, and in the evening not only regale - 


ſelves with this beverage, but alſo, in ſome places, 


as at Vienna, feaſt on bowls of chocolate thickened 
at once with cream and bread f. In food, much 
more than in dreſs, local differences are to be ex- 
- peed: thus in Weſtphalia a kind of bread called 
pompernickel, made of rye coarſely ground, with 
all the bran remaining in it, hard, black as foffil 
coal, baked in large loaves, and cut occaſionally 
with an axe, is not only eaten by the peaſantry, 
but alſo preſented in ſmall ſlices with freth butter 
at polite tables f. 
Very little can be faid ahout the houſes of this 
country, a few ſmall provincial differences in the 
modes of building being ſcarcely worth notice, ſuch 
as that in ſeveral towns of the north, as Hamburg, 
Wiſmar, and Schwerin, the roofs are of a pyra- 
midal form, in the Dutch manner, ending in a 
point at top F. They differ from thoſe of Britain 
in the inſide and in the furniture, more than in 
the outward appearance. The rooms are without 
hearths, grates, or any appearance of fire, but are 


warmed equably all through, to what degree is 
thought proper, by means of ſtoves, which open 
on the outſide, ſo that thoſe who are within the 
room ſee not the fire; are heated by a fmall quan- 
tity of fewel, and diffuſe the heat uniformly all 
around the chamber j. An article of the furniture 

+ Piozai, p. 527, 539. oy 
+ | Nugent, vol. 2. let. 23. 

F Nugent, vol. 1. let. 2, 4. 5. 

| Nugent, vol. 1. let. 2. 
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...off YE Germans, which ought perhaps to be men- 
tioned, is their accommodations for fleeping, in 
which they generally uſe no blankets or quilts, but 

fleep between two feather-beds, one over and the 
other under, which is doubtleſs comfortable in the 
ſevere winters of this country, but is almoſt into- 
: lerable i in ſummer to foreigners unaccuſtomed to it. 
The Germans are generally underſtood to be of Genius | 
a ſlow, dull, heavy, and phlegmatic genius, quite den. 
the oppoſites of their ſprightly neighbours the 
French; but they are alſo allowed to have ſolid 
ſenſe, to be cool, deliberate, patient, perſevering, 
and indefatigable in their purſuits. Though, from 
want of encouragement the country is not every 
where well cultivated, the induſtry of the Germans 
ſeems almoſt inexhauſtible. Many of their moun- 
tains are' excavated by innumerable mines: their 
men of learning, moſtly unſucceſsful' in works of 
imagination, have ſhewn what aſtoniſhing efforts 
the human mind is capable of performing in ſtudies 
the moſt ſevere and leaſt amuſing ; their military . 
men, ſoldiers rather from habit than inclination, 
have carried the art of war to the higheſt ſtage of 
| improvement, exhibiting in their numerous armies 
| the moſt perfe& models of military diſcipline ; and, 
in ſhort, they ſeem to excel all other nations in 
= whatever acquiſitions are attainable by . of 

: time and obſtinate toil alone. | 

Integrity is a happy ingredient 'in the German 
character: e is ſo ſedulouiiy inculcated on the 


* Nugent, vol. 1. let. 2. Piozzi, p- * 
U 2 minds 
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minds of South by parents and ſpiritual intruors, 
that robbers, murderers, and other atrocious cri- 

minals, are comparatively very few in this coun- 
try f. But this obſervance of good order is far 
from univerſal, as we find that in Bavaria, and ſome 
other Catholic ſtates, as the territories of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Cologne, many ee and | 
murders are committed |. DE 

The Germans are in their manner nf addreſs 
plain, open, candid, and fincere, void of artifice 
and diſguiſe. This noble ſimplicity, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of frankneſs, is reputed to be more 
the characteriſtic of the Catholic than of the Pro- 
teſtant part of this great. nation; while the latter 
ſurpaſs the former in frugality and induſtry 5. Hoſe 
pitality and kindneſs to ſtrangers are ranked among 
the German virtues, but civility in this reſpect i 18 
ſometimes carried ſo far as to give pain where 
pleaſure is intended ; the abſurd, and, in the eye of 
reaſon, unpolite cuſtom of forcing gueſts to drink 
more than appetite requires, or is conſiſtent with 
health, having formerly very much prevailed, and 
doubtleſs in ſome degree ſtill prevailing, in this 
country. This is a conſequence of that intemper- 
ance, both with reſpe& to eating and drinking, 
which has always been charged on the Germans, 
and which continues at the preſent time to ſubſiſt 
to a degree of diſguſt in Bavaria, Auſtria, and the 


+ Nugent, vol. 1. let. 3. Hanway. 

+ Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p 104. Baron Trenck's Lite, * 2. P. 
56. Dublin, 1789. | 

8 8 N vol. 2. p. 12, 1 5, 95s alſo the laſt page of all. 
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eccleſiaſtical ſtates But happily this brutal indul. 
gence of the groſſer appetite has greatly declined 
in general in the northern parts, eſpecially in the 


Saxon eleCtorate, and in the Pruſſian dominions, 
where the middle ranks of people pay more atten- 


tion to dreſs than to the gratification of the palate, 
and know how to attemper ſenſual by intellectual 
Pleaſure *. Yet alſo in the northern parts the en- 
joyment of the table is ſuch an object, that, in ſome 
places, as in Hamburg, a different kind of wine is, 


in the houſes of the rich, by cuſtom appropriated to 


each particular ſpecies of victuals; ideal propriety in 
this caſe requiring; that, while a perſon is eating 
of any particular diſh, he ſhould drink only that 


ſpecies of wine which is ſuppoſed to be adapted to 
it f. A remarkable place of convivial ebriety was 


formerly the city of Heidelberg 1 in the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, in which is a famous tun of the capacity 
of 800 hogſheads, at preſent empty, but heretofore 
kept conſtantly full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from 
which viſitants were not permitted to return ſober. 
The drunkenneſs of the lower claſſes is attended 


with great detriment in thi 8 inen to the public 


{ Rieſbeck, 5 I. p- 218. In . in Vienna, where the 
| higheſt ſtile of living i is affected, doſes of tartar emetic, when an 


entertainment is given, are placed in an adjoining room, into 
which any gueſt, when he finds his ſtomach overloaded, retires, 
and after diſgorging the contents, returns to table as if nothing 
uncommon had happened. Rieſbeck, vol. 1. P- 284. 
Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 15, 95. 
ws: Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 210. This mode, but in a much lower 
degree, 1s uſed in ſome Britiſh families. 8 
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in general. In moſt parts of Germany men of han- | 
dicraft trades dedicate every Monday in the year, 


under the name of blue Monday, to the groſs joys 
of Bacchus, combining in à reſolution not to exer- 


iſe their trades, or wy ſpecies of e on that 


ny 1 | 
Among the foibles of the Guan is to be rec- 


koned their minute attention to form and ceremo- 
ny; even their amuſements being ſubjected to fuch 
rules of etiquette, as to a leſs phlegmatic people 
would appear extremely burdenſome, and the lit- 
tle court of each petty prince diſplaying all the farce | 
and pedantry of tate, which could be expected in 
thoſe of the greateſt potentates l. Connected with 
this punctilious humour is their love of oſtentation, 
pomp, and ſplendor, in which the princes and no- 


bles indulge, to the great diſtreſs of their poor ſub- 


jects and tenants. No people on earth are more 
dazzled than the Germans with the ſplendor of 
birth and title, or obſerve the diſtinction of ranks 
with more ſcrupulous preciſion. This kind of fol- 
ly, too prevalent among the low and the high vul- 
gar of many other countries, is carried to an extra- 
vagant and ridiculous exceſs in Germany, where 
no ſpecies of merit can atone for a defect of this na- 


ture 9. Even wealth, which irreſiftibly commands 


1 Puttar, vol. 2. p. 130—133. 


I Moere, vol. I. let. 515 42. Vol. 2. let. 58. þ vol. 
2. p. 190-—2C4. 


Moore, vol. 1. let. 47, 48. vol 2. let. 58. . a 


2. let. 15, 20. n. vol. 2. p. 284286. * 3. p. 59 
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the reſpett of all ranks of vulgar in other 0 „ 


the globe, is not here ſo efficacious as to be able 


completely to repair the flaw. Thus, for example, 


if a man of princely birth marries a lady of a lower 
rank than that of a counteſs, which ſometimes hap- 


pens on account of riches, he deigns not to give 


her his right hand, but only his left, in the nuptial 
ceremony; and, unleſs the Emperor formally creates 
her a princeſs of the empire, the match remains 
- diſgraceful, the wife is not even allowed to bear the 


hufband's name, nor can her children coo to 
his honors and eſtates . | 
Yer; notwithſtanding all their be of birth and 
title, the German princes and nobility are uncom- 


monly affable and courteous to thoſe who are ad- 


mitted to their preſence, eſpecially to foreigners ; | 


and the rigid rules of etiquette have of late years 
been much relaxed, particularly in the Pruſſian do- 


minions, and even in thoſe of Auſtria; the late 


Emperor, Joſeph the Second, a man of generous 
and liberal ſentiments, having endeavoured during 


all his reign to baniſh by his example theſe abſurd 


notions, which ſo greatly circumſcribe the plea- 
ſures of ſociety ; but deeply rooted prejudices can- 
not ſuddenly be deſtroyed, and ſtill, in general 


throughout this empire, perſons of low rank, how- 


ever great their merit. or even wealth, may be, are 


excluded from every thing which pertains to court 
or nobility, and are not admitted into the ſociety 
of thoſe who are n with title: OR urba- 


| Puttar, vol. 3. p. 2230. 


nity 
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| nity. is but little diffuſed, and the Gas plain 


neſs, which in the noble is difintereſted civility, .is 
often in others offenſive en or pi 1 


perity. 


Ihe idea of ee Joe "Ol LI on the German: in- 


tegrity, renders the nobility of this country men of 

ſtrict honor; but it leads them alſo to e agricul- 

ture, commerce, and the arts, merely becauſe ſuch 
are the occupations of thoſe whom they are habituat- 


ed to conſider as an inferior race of beings. The 
greater part of them adopt the military life in the ſer- 


vice of various princes ; and the neareſt kinſmen, even 


brothers, are commonly ſeen ranged in oppoſite and 
hoſtile armies *. The military department is by this 
well ſupplied with titled officers, for the nobility of 
Germany are numerous, and many of them poor; 


all the ſons of a nobleman equally inheriting his 


title. The indifference, with which military men 
of the ſame family embrace the ſervice of mutually 
inimical potentates, ſeems to ariſe partly from the 
divided nature of the German government, the dif- 
ferent members of which conſider not each other 


as partaking of a common intereſt. To this divided 
government is doubtleſs owing, that the Germans 
have not that degree of patriotiſm, nor of national 
pride, which is obſerved in the Spaniards, French, 


* Moore, vol. 2. let. 58. Thus we find Prince Ferdinand f 
of Brunſwick and his brother Prince Lewis engaged in actual 
combat on oppoſite ſides in the ſever! years war, the one in 


the Pruſſian, the other in the Auſtrian ſervice. This is one in a 


multitude of Inſtances. | | | 
Britons, 
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| Britons, and ſome other nations. But not all the 
Germans are to be ſuppoſed to be deſtitute of a 
laudable partiality for their native ſoil; patriotic 
love and patriotic pride being found to ſubſiſt with 
conſiderable ſtrength, and not without a reaſonable 
foundation, in Saxony, Ong. the DIET of the 
Pruſhan monarch f. 
The fair ſex in Germany — not to bs DEN 
among the middle ranks of people with ſo great a 
degree of reſpect, as in France; the women in that 
ſtation of life being by education reſerved in their 
demeanor and very obſequious to their huſbands . 
But, among the higher ranks, a cuſtom quite like 
that of the Italian Ciciſbeiſm prevails 5, at leaſt in 
the Auſtrian and Pruſſian capitals, where * it is not 
uncommon for married ladies to avow the greateſt 
degree of friendſhip. and attachment to men who 
are not their huſbands, and to live with them in 
great intimacy, without hurting their reputation, 
or being ſuſpected, even by their own ſex, of hav- 
ing deviated from the laws of modeſty ||.” Theſe 
admirers ** attend them on all occaſions, are invit- 
ed with them to all entertainments, ſit next them 
at table,” and are placed by the maſter or miſtreſs 
of the houſe © in the ſame party at cards. When 
a lady is not provided with an attendant of this 
kind, her huſband, as vell as herſelf, is 1 


+ Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 18, 19, 95. 
. Nugent, vol. 1. let. 2. 
Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p. 300, 368. 
9 Moore, vol. 2, let. 86. 
| . a little 
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Z Þ lite out of countenance, and both Wem in rather 
an Vaukward ſituation, till this neceſſary concomi. 
tant be found“. This kind of gallantry ſeems 
bere, as well as in Italy, not always confined with- 


in the bounds of Platoniſm. _ 
The nobility of this country are extremely fond 


. of hunting, and retain in this buſineſs, ſtill in a 


great meaſure, the barbarous ſpirit of the feudal 


times; for, not only extenſive tracts are kept waſte 
for the range of the game, but even alſo the far- 


mers are prohibited in ſome places from raiſing 
fences for the ſecurity of their fields, and from 
driving their cattle to the vicinity of the woods, 
leſt the wild ſwine, deer, and other objects of the 


chace, ſhould be limited in food, or room for ex- 


curſion f. The fair ſex often mingle in hunting 


parties, and even ſometimes manage the gun with 


dexterity; but commonly, on ſuch occaſions, hunt- 
ing is deprived of the only thing laudable which 


belongs to it, exerciſe and the adroit management 


of the horſe; the company placing themſelves in a 
convenient fituation on chairs, and firing at the 
game which is driven towards them by troops of 
peaſants arranged for that purpoſe f. 

The ladies alfo in fome parts of Germany parti · 

cipate with the men in the play of nine- pins 8, and 


ſome other ſuch exerciſes; but a kind of amuſement 


which is more peculiar to the Germans is that of 


* Moore, vol. 2. let. 69. 

+ Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p. 99, 158. 
1 Moore, vol. 2. let. 92. 
LNaugent, vol. 1. let. 9. 
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the traineau, which can take place only in winter, 
when the ground is covered with ſnow, and is alſo 
hard- frozen. A trainrau is a machine made in the 
form of a ſwan, lion, unicorn, or fome other whim- 
ſical ſhape, variouſly ornamented according to the 
fancy of the owner, and conſtructed at bottom in 
the nature of a ſledge, fo as to glide with a ſmooth, 
eaſy, and agreeable motion along the ſnow. A 
pole ſtands up from one ſide, and on it is placed 
un enſign or flag, which waves over the heads of 
_ thoſe who are placed on the machine. A lady 
wrapped in fur fits before, and a gentleman ftands 
behind on a board made for that purpoſe. The 
traineau is commonly drawn by two horſes; which 
are either conducted by 2 poſtillion or driven by the 
gentleman. The horſes are gaudily ornamented, 
and have bells hanging from the trappings Which 
cover them. A ſeries of 20, go, or more traineaus, 
one following another at a convenient diſtance, 
drives during two or three hours through the prin- 
cipal ſtreets of a city, or on the ice of a frozen ri- 
ver; the horſes going at either a canter or briſk 
troet, and ſervants on horſe- back attending, and 
carrying flambeaux when the amuſement is taken 
in the night, which is moſtly the caſe, when the 
whole, conſidering the bells, flags, and flambeaux, 
forms an exhibition very pleaſing both to the actors 
and ſpectators. The traimeau is alſo uſed, in the 
proper ſeaſon, as a vehicle of conveyance in jour- 
nies, and this mode of travelling 1 is ſaid to be even 
| * ll 


F Moore, vol. 1. let. 47. 
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On 8 the German ladies ſit altride ! in the 


ſame manner as the men, and in convivial meetings 


they aſſociate more than thoſe of Britain with the 
oppoſite ſex; for they withdraw not themſelves 


from the reſt of the company after meals, but ſit 
eating fruit or ſweetmeats, and drinking a little, 
until the whole company riſe. 


The above ſhort ſketch of German manners is 


by no means to be underſtood as not admitting 
great exceptions and variations; an uniformity of 


cuſtoms and manners being little to be expected in 
a country of ſo very great extent, where ſuch di- 

verſity is found in the language and origin of the 
people, where no one city is regarded as a common 
capital or center of imitation, and where the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire are under diſtinct govern- 


ments independent one of another. 


Germany with reſpe& to its government is a vaſt 
complex body, regarding the Emperor as its head, 
and compoſed of above 300 ſtates, which are ex- 
tremely unequal in magnitude, unequal in dignity, 
and various in their modes of adminiſtration, con- 


_ nected by a general confederacy, but ſo imperfect · 


ly aſſociated, as in general to conſider the one 
the other rather as foreign ſtates, than as parts of 


the ſame vaſt community combined by the par- 


ticipation of a common intereſt. In an aflem- 
bly called the General Diet, compoſed of the re- 


preſentatives or deputics of theſe ſtates together 


with the Emperor, is veſted the ſupreme legiſlative 
power of this great confederation. . h 
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The ſtates, which, by right of voting in the ge- 


neral diet, participate of the ſovereign power of the 


Germanic ſyſtem, are called the immediate ſtates 
of the empire, and, conſidered in their ſeparate 


capacity, have each of them ſovereign power in 
their own internal adminiſtration, limited only by 
the general laws of the empire, and the juriſdiction 


of two high imperial courts of juſtice, from which 


juriſdiction, however, the principal of them are 
exempted. In thoſe which are privileged by this 


exemption, courts of appeal are eſtabliſhed, in which: 
the decrees of the courts of juſtice, eſpecially in 
conteſts between the ſovereign and his ſubjects, may 
be reviſed and reverſed. . In caſes of extremity alſo 


the ſubjects of a ſtate may carry their complaints to 
the general diet. This mode of redreſs has little 
or no effect in the more powerful ſtates, but is a 
conſiderable check on the ee of the petty 
apa 

The ſtates, which compoſe the great ſyſtem of the 
German empire, are diſtinguiſhed into eccleſiaſtical 


and ſecular. The latter conſiſts of ſecular prin- 


cipalities and free cities. Both the eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular princes are in general more or leſs li- 
mited in the government of their reſpective terri- 


tories by what are called, the ſtates in each princi- 


pality. Theſe which are denominated the mediate 
ſtates, as having no immediate concern in the ge- 


neral government of the empire, conſiſt in each 
| principality of the nobility, clergy, and burghers, 
all of whom have in ſome principalities conſiderable 


privileges. By the burghers are 3 ſuch of the 
| | | commons 
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commons 'as enjoy certain ri ights, by which hep | 

are politically united with, or exempted from the 

juriſdiction of, the nobility, and depend immedi. 

_ ately on the prince. The peaſantry are ſtill in many 

parts of Germany, as in Mechlenburg, Holſtein, 
Pomerania, Luſatia, Weſtphalia, Suabia, Hefle, the 
Palatinate, and the bifhopric of Hildeſheim, but 

not every where in the ſame degree, a kind of feu-- 

dal ſlaves, without property in land, without rights 

as a part of the body politic, and ſubje& almoſt en- 

tirely to the arbitrary will of their landlords ; but, 

by reafon of a certain kind of humanity and inte- 

grity in the German character, which in ſome de- 

gree withholds oppreſſion, their condition is leſs to 

be lamented than that of feudal ſlaves in other coun- 

tries. This kind of ſlavery” was aboliſhed in his 
patrimonial territories in 1782 by the Emperor 

Joſeph the Second, who with a noble humanity 

gave liberty to the peaſants; and his example was. 

ſoon followed by the benevolent Margrave of 
Baden-Baden. The moſt oppreſſed of the Ger- 

mans are ſaid to be the ſubjects of ſuch petty prin- 

ces as reſide in the great courts, and leave their 

people to the mercy of their ſtewards, who com- 

_ monly make their fortunes by the pillage of the _ 

defenceleſs peaſantry. | 
Ecclefiaf. The ecclefiaſtical princes of Germany are hy 
Fama Prin- Catholic, and partly Proteſtant. The former may 
be conceived as a kind of ſubordinate popes, being 
elected by the clergy of their reſpective chapters, 

and holding the ſovereign territorial and religious 

authority in the n diſtri s over which they 

preſide. 
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preſide. They conſiſt of dion biſhops; ab- 
bots, prelates, and even abbeſſes, all of whom are 
confirmed in their elections by the Pope, to whom 
they are obliged to pay certain ſums of money. 
The Proteſtant eccleſiaſtical princes, who are far 
leſs numerous than the Catholic, conſiſt of biſhops 
and abbeſſes, all Lutherans, except the abbeſs of 
Herford in Weſtphalia who is a Calviniſt ; all elect- 
ed in the ſame manner as the Catholics by their 
chapters, but requiring no confirmation from the _. 
Pope, and conſidering themſelves entirely as fecu- 
lar perſons. The eccleſiaſtical princes, whether 
Catholic or Proteſtant, have not every where an 
equal power over their ſubjects, nor are the chap- 
ters, by which they are elected, every where equal- 
ly free in the making their choice. A peculiar 
limitation is that w | [nn 
of Oſnabrug in Weſtphalia, which conſiſts of 2 5 
canons, of whom three at leaſt are Proteſtants, and 
which is obliged to elect a Catholic and Proteſtant 
biſhop alternately. At the death of the Proteſtant 
biſhop they chooſe a Catholic for his ſucceſſor, and 
at the deceaſe of the Catholic they muſt take for 
their biſhop a Proteſtant of the family of Brunſ- 
wick-Lunenburg; in conſequence of which the 
biſhopric of Oſnabrug is at preſent held by Prince 
Frederic, ſon of George the Third, King of Great 
Britain. An eccleſiaſtical prince may be poſſeſſed 
of more than one principality ; as the archbiſhop of 
Cologne at preſent is alſo biſhop of Munſter. 
The ſecular princes, who are immediate mem- gecular 
bers of the * confederation of Germany, are, princes. 
beſide 
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beſide one king and one archduke, compoſed of 
what are called dukes, marquiſes, princes properly 
ſo denominated, and counts, befide other titles little 
known beyond the limits of the Germanic empire. 
Theſe various princes are monarchs of OA 
unequal territorial poſſeſſions, moſt of them limited - 
in a greater or leſs degree in the adminiſtration = 
their governments, and all of them ſucceeding by 
hereditary right ; ; the inheritance moſtly deſcending 
to the eldeſt in the male line. The dominions of 
theſe, as well as thoſe of the eccleſiaſtical princes, 
are ſeldom compact; the territories of one being 
often intermixed with thoſe of another. In ſeveral 
inſtances alſo a territorial property is poſſeſſed ſe- 
parately by ſeparate branches of the ſame family, 
who thus conſtitute diſtin members of the Ger- 
manic ſyſtem; as, for one inſtance, Hefle is divid- 
ed between the princes of Heſſe-Caſſel and Heſles 
Darmſtadt; and, on the other hand, ſeveral dif- 
tin& properties may often be ſeen in the poſſeſſion 
of one prince. Inſtances alſo occur of a territory 
being held alternately by two, or conjointly by ſe- 
veral perſons governing in common. We alſo 
ſometimes find a territory ſo poſſeſſed by different 
branches of a family, that though by the right of 
primogeniture one reigning ſovereign only is ac- 
knowledged, whoſe ſupremacy extends over the 
territories of the younger branches, yet the younger 
are real ſovereigns each in his own territory, ex- 
cepting ſome particular rights of ſupremacy which 
are reſerved for the elder reigning ſovereign. But 
we are not to ſuppoſe that all who bear the title of 
duke, 
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duke, eines, and other ſuch appellations of. _ 
nity, are immediate members of the empire. All 
the ſons of a duke are ſtiled princes, and moſtly all 

the ſons of a dignified ſecular perſonage inherit his 
title; but to the eldeſt only in general devolves the 

real power and ſubſtantial property. Many alſo, 

who not only carry ſuch high titles, but have, be- 

ſides, large poſſeſſions in land, though in one ſenſe 

they are immediate members of the empite; when 

they regard the Emperor alone as their immediate 

head, yet have no place in the government of the 
empire, as having no ſeat in the diet. In this pre- 
dicament are the free immediate nobility, or. impe=- 
rial knights of Germany, who are ſovereigns, each 

in his little territory, and form a union among 

themſelves, appointing certain repreſentatives to 

_ undertake the care of their jug concerns. Theſe 
knights are divided into three s Called circles, 
of Franconia, Suabia, and the 1 over each 
of which preſides an officer denominated captain. 
Moſt of the territorial princes of this empire have 

very ſmall revenues, and ſeveral of them receive 

ſubſidies from foreign ſtates, in conſideration of 
troops, which they occaſionally ſend abroad for 
hires -/ 

The imperial towns of Germany are a «G0 of ſu- Imperial 
bordinate commonwealths, acknowledging the Em- Cities. 
Deror alone as their immediate ſuperior, governed 
by their own magiſtrates, and having a right of 
voting by their deputies in the general diet. Ex- 
cepting Frankfurt on the Maine and Hamburg, in 

which the forms of government are of a more eli- 
Vo. II. — | ” gible 
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gible kind, they are gradually falling into decay by 
defects in their political conſtitutions; and ſome have 
dwindled even into villages. Several of them, by 
carryin g their private © conteſts to the Emperor's 
court, have rendered themſelves dependent on that 


monarch. In moſt of their governments ariſtocracy 5 


and democracy are blended together, but in ſome, 
particularly that of Nuremberg, ariſtocracy only is to 
be found. In ſome the Catholic is the eſtabliſhed 
religion, in others the Proteſtant, and in others, as 
Augſburg, both religions conjointly. Beſide the 
imperial towns which fend deputies to the general 
diet, in Germany are alſo fome free ' pariſhes or 


imperial villages, which are immediate members 
though without ſeats in the diet. Beſide theſe the 
empire contains within it ſome free cities, which are 


The Em- 


peror. 


not imperial, being under the immediate protection 
of ſome other prince, not of the Emperor, and which 
may be denominated free provincial cities. 
The ſupreme head of the Germanic ſyſtem, in 
| whom is veſted the right of aſſembling the general 
diet with the conſent of the eleQoral princes, of 
preſiding in this aſſembly in perſon or by his com- 
miſſary, of propoſing to it the ſubjects of debate, of 
confirming its reſolutions by his aſſent, or of ob- 
ſtrücting them by his diſapprobation, and of putting 
its decrees in execution, is the German Emperor, 


who is conſidered as an elective, as well as al. 
mited monarch. He is in Germany the fountain of 
honor, being empowered to confer all ſuch noble 


and princely titles as are in uſe in the German 
ſtates; and, on the ill founded * that the 
_ German 
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German emperors are the ſuoceſſors. of the Rowan, - 
he takes precedence of all Chriſtian ſoyereigns. He 
is the ſupreme judge in whoſe name juſtice is ad- 

miniſtered ji in the high courts of the empire, and he 
has the power of exempting any of the ſtates from 
the juſtice of theſe tribunals, by granting them what 

is called the privilege de non appellando. Among 
the reſt of his prerogatives, all which are called 
afervata, or re/ervata, he has the power of grant- 
ing charters to, univerſities, of abridging the time of 
minority to heirs, and claims the-right of eſtabliſh- 
ing poſt-offices all over the empire; but ſeveral of 
the ſtates pay little attention to this claim, and re- 
gulate the poſts in what manner they think proper 
in their own territories. His power over the em- 
pire is, on the whole amount, very limited. He 
can neither raiſe taxes, nor with a title given to any 
one confer a correſponding power, nor begin an 
offenſive war, nor conclude a peace, nor alter any 
law of the German ſyſtem, without the conſent ot 
the general T | | 
The princes ſtiled electors, in whom is exclu- 
ſively veſted the right of electing the Emperor, are 
at preſent eight in number. Of theſe. princes three 
are eccleſiaſtics; the archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne; of whom the firſt is great chancellor 
of the empire. The remaining five electors are ſe- 
cular princes, and conſiſt of the King of Bohemia, 
who has the office of cup- bearer to the Emperor; - 
the elector of the Palatinate and of Bavaria, who is 
great ſteward; the elector of Saxony who is great 


marſhal ; the elector of Brandenburg, who is the | 
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king of Pruſſia, and bears the office of great cliam- 
berlain ; and the elector of Hanover, arch. treafurer 
of the empire, who is alſo king of Great Britain. 
Buy the laws of the empire, when the imperial 

throne: becomes vacant, the archbyhop of Mentz 

is to notify the event in the ſpace of a month, and 
the electors are to aſſemble in order to chooſe a new 
emperor at Frankfurt on the Maine, or elſewhere if 
neceffary, either in their own perſons or by their 
deputies; before the end of three months. The 
electors are bound to aſſemble without notification 
if it ſhould be neglected. Aix-la-Chapelle: has a 
legal right to be the place of his imperial majeſty's 
coronation, but this ceremony is commonly per- 
formed at the place of election. A majority of ſuf- 
frages of the electors, or their deputies, without re- 
gard of any who may be abſent, deeides the choice, 
and each elector, except the eccleſiaſties, may vote 
in favour of himſelf as a candidate for the imperial 
erown. The ſuffrages are collected by the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, and his is received by the elector 
of Saxony, or by the archbiſhop of Treves. It 


was determined by a precedent in 1745 that, if an 


_ eleQorate devolves to a female, her vote is _ | 
valid as that of a male eleQor. | 
Notwithſtanding the elective nature of this impe- 
rial monarchy, the ſucceſſion has long been regu- 
larly held by the archducal family of. Auſtria. A4 
prevailing mode has been to elect, in the life of the 
reigning. emperor, a ſueceſſor under the title of 
King of the Romans, who was thus, without far- 
ther election, ready to aſcend the throne wee ver 


it ſhould become vacant. 


2 The | 
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— files himſelf Roman Emperor 


| elect, always auguſt, King of Germany; and re- 


ceives from the German ſtates the title of moſt 
== moſt powerful, moſt invincible Roman Em- 

; King of Germany, moſt merciful Emperor 
— He bears, as his armorial badge, a black 
eagle with expanded wings, with two heads, and 
an imperial crown, in a field of gold. The king 
of the Romans alſo takes the title of always auguſt, 


and King of Germany; and bears for his armorial 


enſign an eagle with only one head. When he 


becomes emperor he reckons the years of his reign, 


not from the commencement of his COTE; but 
from the time of his election. 


During the time in Which the imperial throne 


happens to become vacant, or the emperor is una- 
ble to govern in perſon, the reigns of the fupreme 


authority are aſſumed by the Elector of the Pala- 


tinate and the Elector of Saxony; who are ſtiled 
vicars, or adminiſtrators, of the empire; the for. 
mer preſiding over-one part of the country, parti- 
cularly the territories 'which lie along the Rhine ; 
the latter over another part, in which is included 
Saxony; but ſome diviſions of the empire, eſpeci- 
ally Auſtria, are exempt from their juriſdiction. 
The Emperor alſo, when-unable to a& in perſon, 
may appoint a vicar, or ſubſtitute; but the power 
of ſuch an officer depends wholly on the ſovereign. 


The general diet, in which, in conjunction with General 
the emperor, is lodged the ſovereign power of the diet. 


Germanic league, has been held, without any diſ-— 


lolution, almoſt . at the city of Ratiſbon 
ſince 
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ſince the year 1663, when it began to be perpetual. 
It it ſhould happen to be diſſolved, the emperor 
ought to re- aſſemble it at leaſt onee in ten years; 
and he might convoke it at any time; with conſent 
of the electoral princes, at any place within the li. 
mits of the empire. It conſiſts of three -colleges, 


that of the electors, that of the princes, and that 


of the imperial towns. The two former are called 


the ſuperior colleges. With reſpect to religion it 


is conſidered as diſtinguiſhed into two bodies, that 
of the Catholics and that of the Proteſtants, the 
latter of which is called the Evangelical body. 
The archbiſhop of Mentz is the head of the Catho-—- 


lic body, and the King of Pruſſia the actual head of 


the Proteſtant, though the Elector of Saxony, under 
the title of Director, is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs that ſta- 


tion. The three colleges aſſemhle in a hall to re- 
ceive the Emperor's propoſitions, but deliberate ſe- 


parately, each in a diſtinct chamber- A majority 
of voices decides in each college, excepting \. of 
few caſes, particularly-where'the Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants are of different opinions, in which circum- 
ſtance a ſeceſſion takes place, and the vote of the 
minority has the ſame legal force with that of the 


majority. This right of ſeceſſion, which is called 


Jus eundi in partes, preſerves the equality of the two 

religious denominations, rendering a majority of 
ſuffrages on one ſide of no avail to oppreſs the other. 
A reſolution in which the three colleges agree, be- 
comes, when confirmed by the Emperor, an act or 
law of the empire; and a collection of all the acts 
made ane the ſeſſion is called the receſs of the 


empir e 
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empire. £ If any one of the three golleges diſſent. 
from the other two, the matter in —— is gene 85 
rally laid teen for a majority of the: chferais:of no 
validity. The Emperor has great influence in all 
the three colleges; the eccleſiaſtical princes of the 
two ſuperior colleges commonly obtaining their dig: 
nities by his intereſt, and the imperial cities depend- | 

ing on him for protection againſt the mote power- 

ful ſtates by which they are ſurrounded. - As the 

| princes of the empire attend not the- diet in perſon; 

but ſend envoys, one of whom often is oommiſfion- 

ed with the delivery of the votes of many courts: at 
once; and as the repreſentation of the imperial 
cities is chiefly made by a few ſenators of Ratiſbon, 

the whole diet at preſent canſiſts;; of hardly more 

than thirty. miniſters, or comitial e. ee 

the number of votes amounts to 157. \ 

The college of electors, of which the cee Ei 
of Mentz is director, or preſident, conſiſts of the eight Mt 
electors above mentioned, or their deputies, who have, 
beſide the excluſive right of chooſing the Emperor 
ſeveral privileges above the other ſtates of the em- 
Pire, which are nat all neceſſary to be here enu- 
merated. They form among themſelves a partieu- 
lar league called the Electoral Union, and can aſ- 
ſemble to conſider what may be expedient for their 
own community, or for the empire. Their: ſtates 
are exempt from appeals to the imperial eourts of 
law. They are legally beyond the age of minority 
when they have completed their eighteenth year, 
and are ſtiled their Moſt Serene Electoral High- 
neſſes, excepting thoſe eceleſiaſtical electors w-hno 


are not princes by bn, ſuch being ſtiled only their 
Electoral ; 


College 
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al Highneſſes. The Emperor in his addreſ. 


Serene and of Uncle, or Couſin; to the ecclefi- 


| aſtical, that of Moſt Reverend and Nephew. 


The college of princes is compoſed of the imme 


3 e cha-wans ee e ob ly 
in the landed properties, not in the perſons, of the 5 
voters. Hence, while ſome princes have only fin- 


. gle votes, others have five ar more each, as having 


fo many territorial properties to Fach of which be- 
os. With the exception of a very ſmall 


onllages the counts, abbots, and abbeſſes, have not 
even ſingle votes, but give their ſyffrages collective- 
ly. The body of counts have among them but 


four votes; for they are divided into four claſſes 
or benches, the Wetteravian, Suabian, Franconian, 


and Weltphalian, to each of which belongs only 


one ſuffrage. In like manner the abbots, abbeſſes, 
| and ſome other ecclefiaſtics, form two henches, the 


Suabian and Rheniſh, each of which has _ one 
vote. 5 


In the college o princes, in bh the anita 


of votes amounts only to ninety-eight, - the five ſe · 


cular members of the electoral college have, in vir- | 


tue of their territorial properties, near twenty voices, 
ſeven of which belong to the eleQor of the Pala- 
tinate. The preſidents of this college are alternately 
the archduke of Auſtria, and the archbiſhop of 
ſalwburg, 2 one wy 4 in turn. The Proteſtant 


biſhop 
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den of Lubeck has a ſeparate tranſverſe ſeat to 
himſelf, excepting that he is accompanied by the 

biſhop 'of Olnadurg, when de latter is a Prote 
ſtant. A. 

The college of towns, jn-which FRE FE? of Cellege of 
the city where the diet is held is preſident, conſiſts . 
of the deputies of the free imperial towns, fiſty-one 
in number, divided into two clafſes or benches, the 

Suabian and Rheniſh; in the former of which are 

thirtydeven votes, in the latter fourteen, | 

Jo one or two princes in each circle, Riled direc- Cir 
tors, the rules of the empire aſſign the office of oc. Diets 
cafionally convoking the ftates of the circle to de- 
and the two Saxonies afſemblies of this kind are 
never held, Theſe directors are executive officers | 
in the circles, as the Emperor is in the empire at 
large. To the archbiſhop of Mentz alſo is allowed: 
the authority of ſummoning a general aſſembly of 
theſe princes and other officers of the circles; but 
this general aſſembly is very ſeldom convened, and 
will probably fall .entirely into oblivion. The cir- 
cles of Franconia, Bavaria, and Suabia, have par- 
ticular afſemblies among themſelves for the regula- 
tion of the current coin, convened by the "biſhop 
of Bamberg, alternately at Nuremberg, Augſburg, 
and Ratiſbon. Frequent negotiations taking 
among the circles of the Upper and Lower Rhine 
and. Weſtphalia, theſe are denominated bes erg - 
Ing circles. 5 
The ſupreme judicial courts of the empire are High 
twoin ae the Aulic Council, and the Impe- Oo 


rial 
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rial Chamber. They are properly courts of appeal, 
but ſome litigated points are alſo brought before 


them in the firſt inſtance. Commonly the choice 


of the court, into which the ſuit is carried, is made 


by the plaintiff, but the cauſe cannot be transferred 
from the one to the other. The members of the 
Aulic Council, which, depends entirely on the Em- 


peror, and is held at Vienna, conſiſt of a preſident, 
vice-preſident, and ſixteen counſellors, divided into 
a bench of ſcholars and a bench of nobles; all no- 


; minated and paid by the Emperor; but of the 
counſellors ſix ought by rule to be Proteſtants. 


The members of the Imperial Chamber, the re- 
ſidence of which has been long fixed at Wetz- 
lar, an imperial city in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, conſiſt of a firſt judge, and two preſidents, 


the one a Catholic, the other a Proteſtant, nomi- 


nated by the Emperor, and twenty-ſeven judges, cal- 


led aſſeſſors, partly Catholics, and partly Prote- 


ſtants, appointed by the ſtates af the empire. All. 
the members of this court are paid by a tax levied 


on the ſtates of the empire, Dm amounts to _— 


gooo pounds annually. | 

The Roman law. is in uſe pats the judicial 
courts of Germany, excepting where it is limited 
or ſuperſeded by the ſtatutes of the ſeveral ſtates. 


| Theſe ſtatutes are extremely various, as the ſtates 


are numerous and ſeparate. - Among the laws which. 
are conceived to be binding on the empire, or Ger- 
manic ſyſtem, in general, are the conditions of the 


peace of Weſtphalia, and ſuch acts of the general 


diet as are of a publig nature. One of the moſt 


remarkable 
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remurliable! of theſe acts, named the Golden Bull 
from a great imperial ſeal of gold affixed t to! it, the | 
original of which ſtatute is: preſerved: at Frankfurt 
on the Maine, contains the rights of the electors, 
and the regulations which reſpect Hs eee and 
coronation of the Emperor. ))) BY 
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The force which belongs to the 
as head of the Germanic league, or, holy, Roman 
empires As it is e is ſo 3 e that, 
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ly his own, "he ld; 55 r 8 ee © 
the decrees of the general diet, or to enforce the 


obſervance of any order in the empire. His ordi- 
nary revenue, formerly conſiderahle, gonſiſts at pre- 


ſent of a moderate contribution paid by ſome of the 


imperial cities, of which ſo great a proportion is 


alienated under different titles, that Jcareely,, 2200 _ 
pounds of it come into the imperial treaſury. The 


extraordinary revenues, which are called Roman 
months, as having been formerly raiſed hy monthly 
aſſeſſments for the maintenance of the trogps he 
eſcorted the Emperor to Rome, the then place of 
his coronation, are ſubſidies voted by the diet on 
extraordinary occaſions. 
| monly, conſiſts of about oo pounds, and is levied 
in a certain proportion from all the circles,/ each 
of which is obliged to furniſh its part or quota. 
When war 1s. decreed by the diet, each circle is 
in like manner obliged to furniſn its ſhare or con. 
tingent of troops to form the army of the empire, 
which ought to conſiſt of 28, ooo infantry and 
$2,000 cavalry, But this is altogether trifling in 
1 5 compariſon 


A Roman month com- 
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e colleftive power of the Germar 
ſtates, if they were all united an ces their 


army, excluſively of all thoſe countries, which, 


though ſubje& to German" princes, are not fituate 


within the limits of Germany, amounting to 500,000 


men, and their revenues, with the ſame Hmitation, 


to near eighteen millions of Britiſh pounds. 


Divifion, 


This great empire, poſſeſſed of fo vaſt an internal 
force, yet ſo little formidable from the want of a com- 
plete union of its parts, has been confidered as divid- 
ed into ten circles. *But as the-circle of Burgundy, | 
which comprehended the Netherlands and the 
Dutchy of Burgundy, no longer forms a part of 


the Germanic ſyſtem, the circles are reduced to 


the nine following; Auſtria, Bavaria, Suabia, Fran. 
conia, the circle of the Upper Rhine, the citcle of 
the Lower Rhine, Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, and 


Upper Saxony. The diviſion of Germany into cir- 
cles is altogether imperfe&, not -only becauſe it 


excludes the kingdom of Bohemia, the dutchy of 
Sileſia, and the marquiſates of Luſatia and Mora 

via; but alſo becauſe the lands of different circles 
lie in ſuch confuſion, that what is politically a part 
of one circle ſeems to make geographically a part 
of another. Thus, for inſtance, ſome territories 
which: AE to the circles a rent and of * 


* W p. 10%. For. 3 an 
fee Buſching, tome 6. p. 66—120. Rieſbeck, vol. 1. p. 124 
129. Zimmerman, p. 92—103. Puttar's Developement in 
three volumes. Clarke's Statiſtical View of Germany, London, 
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Upper e ſo intermixed with thoſe of Sinks 
bia, that from their geographical fituation they 
ought rather to be parts of the laſt- named circle. 
Po particulariſe- all the ſubdiviſions of this exten- 
five region ſeems quite unneceffary in this treatiſe, 
and for the-enumeration of the various ſtates, which 
compoſe this licated ſyſtem, I muſt 
refer the reader to the tables placed at the end of 
this deſcription of Germany; giving particular ac- 
counts only of the principal ſtates, and of a few _ 
others which may ſeem worthy of ſelection. Of all 
the circles the moſt divided is Suabia, as it contains 
no leſs than eee . thirty one of which | 
are free cities. 


THE AUSTRIAN DOMINIO Ns, 


Which at preſent compoſe a grear and potent 

monarchy, conſiſt of many territories both within 
and without the limits of the German empire. 
Thoſe parts of the Auſtrian ſtate, which are at the 

lame time parts of Germany, are the kingdom of 
Bohemia, a. part of Sileſia, the marquiſate of Mo- 
ravia, and the whole circle of Auſtria. The coun- 
tries, which belong to the Auſtrian monarchy with- 
out the limits of Germany, are Hungary, Tranſyl- 
vania, IIlyria, part of the Italian region of Lom- 
bardy, part of the Netherlands, and the Poliſh pro- 
vinces of Buckowina, Gallicia and Lodomiria. 


This now potent monarchy owes its commence- 


ment to ** Count of n the foun- 
der 
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der of the Auſtrian family, who, being 3 to 


the imperial done in the year 1273, procured for 


his family by a decree of the diet thoſe territories 


of the circle of Auſtria whieh bear the names of 


Auſtria properly ſo called, Stiria, Carinthia, and 


Carniola. To this foundation of the Auſtrian great- 
neſs various acceſſions have ſince been occaſionallx 
made, particularly the kingdoms of Hungary and ' 


Bohemia, which, becoming vacant by the death of | 


their King Lewis the Second, who fell in the battle 


of Mohacz fought. againſt the Turks, choſe Ferdi- 
nand Archduke of Auſtria for their King, in the 
year 1526, and have ſince become permanent poſſeſ- 
ſions of the Auſtrian houſe. The title of Archduke, 
which had been firſt aſſumed by Rudolphus the 


Fourth in the year 1359, was eſtabliſhed by Fre- 


deric the Third, who at the ſame time bore the 


imperial ſcepter, in 1453; and by Charles the Sixth | 
in the year 1713 was enacted the Pragmatic Sanction, 


by which it was ordained, that all the poſſeſſions of 


the houſe of Auſtria ſhould deſcend undivided, by 


right of primogeniture, to the eldeſt ſon, and in 


failure of male iſſue to the eldeſt daughter. 

The religion eſtabliſhed throughout the Auſtrian 
dominions is the Roman Catholic, with a tolera- 
tion granted by Joſeph the Second to other religi- 
gions. The government is a hereditary monarchy ; 
abſolute in its German territories, except Tyrol, 
where no new taxes can be impoſed without the 


conſent of the ſtates of the province; and abſolute 
in its territories out of Germany, excepting that it 
| Is conſiderably limited 1 in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


and 


and ſuffers a degree of limitation alſo in Hungary, 
Tranſylvania, and Illyria. Of the various courts 
employed in the ſeveral departments of the admi- 
niſtration of Government, nine of which are fixed 
at Vienna, the higher, or Tupreme court, is the 
council of ſtate, the preſident of which is the ſove- | 
reign himſelf, who, beſide many other titles, bears 
thoſe of King of Hungary, King of Bohemia, and 
Archduke of Auſtria. That of Archduke is pecu- 
liar to this monarchy, no ſuch title being elſewhere 
in uſe. The heir of the Auſtrian dominions is ac- 
counted paſt minority, or capable of taking the 
reins of government, at the age of fourteen as 
King of Bohemia, and at the age of eighteen as 
Archduke of Auſtria. 
- The German dominions of the Au monar 
chuy ſeems fo contain an area of about 47 millions — 
Engliſh, or above 29 millions of Iriſh/acres, and 
a number of inhabitants not much below eight mil- 
lions; but the areas of all the Auſtrian poſſeſſions 
taken together, both in Germany and elſewhere, 
are probably not leſs than 150 millions of Engliſh, 
or 92 millions of Iriſh acres, and their inhabitants 
are ſuppoſed to amount to the number of near 
20 millions; a number far inferior-to that which 
might be maintained in theſe countries, ſome of 
which are fertile to an extraordinary degree. The 
annual revenue of this powerful monarchy, at pre- 
ſent one of the moſt formidable in Europe, is eſti- 
mated at 12 millions of Britiſh pounds. The debts b 
of the crown, which, before the commencement of 
the late war againſt the Turks, amounted to about 
| 17 millions, 


/ 
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17 millions, have ſince that period been. greatly 
augmented. As the countries, which belong to 
this monarchy, have no maritinie coaſts of any con- 

ſiderable extent, nor more than two ſeaports of any 
conſequence, that of Trieſte on the Adriatic, and 

that of Oſtend on the ſea of Britain, its naval force 
is but ſmall, conſiſting in 1789 of five or ſix fri- 
gates ; but its army, probably the beſt diſciplined 
in the world next to that of Pruſſia, is reckoned 
to be 300,000 in number, of which n ee 
are ſaid to be cavalry +. | 


THE PRUSSIAN DOMINIONS, 


Like thoſe of Auſtria, li partly in Cermany; and 
partly beyond its boundaries, chiefly between the 
country of Luſatia and the Baltic ſea, on both ſides 
of the Oder, and for ſome way alſo on both ſides 
of the Elbe, beſide ſome territories in Weſtphalia 
and elſewhere; enjoying, in general, the advanta- 
ges of inland navigation, and greatly improved by 
the induſtry of the inhabitants, which has been 
excited by the attention of government ; but poſ- 
ſeſſed of very little natural fertility, and forming by 
no means, on the whole, a compact ſtate; many 
territories having no immediate conjunction with 
the main body, and being little able to aſſiſt, or to 
be aſſiſted by, the reſt in time of war. The intra- 


+ For accounts of the Auſtrian monarchy, ſee Buſching, 
from p. 522. tome 5. Zimmermann, p. 128—137. Rieſbeck, 
vol. 1. p. 123—129. Puttar, vol. 3. tables, p. 2—10. 
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deburg, all Sileſia except the ſouthern y__ which 


d Pomerania. — ich is 
ſudject to the King of Sweden. Detached em 
| theſe: 01 hay werbe the dutchies of 1 Minden 


Meurs, ad ee e eee Te 44 lens 


berg; Lingen, and Mark. The extragermatic con- 
ſiſt almoſt entirely of the Poliſh eountry of Pruſſia⸗ 


excepting the dutchy of Guelders in the Nether- | 


lands, and the ſmall united e e * Neuf. 
chatel and Valengin, in Switzerland.. 

Brandenburg, which is the principal Ger a 
poſſeſſion of this monarchy; and the e ho- 
noured with the royal reſidence, has undergone a 
variety of revolutions; the recital, of - whieh-would 
be very unintereſting and tedious to tlie getierality 
of Britiſh- readers. Even as early as the N 
Charlemagne, princes with the title of Count reigns | 
ed over part of this country. About the year 974 


the title of Count was changed for that of Margrave, 


or Marquis: In 1525 a part of the Poliſh province 

of Pruſſia was given as a hereditary dutchy, by an 
agreement with the King of Poland, to Albert; a 
prince of the houſe of Brandenburg, who had: four- 
teen years before been elected grand maſter of the 
Teutonic order of knights, an order which had been 
inſtituted in the year 1192, in the times of the Cru- 


fades, for the purpoſe of 53 againſt the 
Vol. II. | 3 
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the conqueſt of that country. abodt the widdle of 
the twelfth century „By the right of primogeni⸗ 


_ ture;>whichr early took plact in this family; — 
dutchy devolved, in-proceſs: of time, to the electo- 
ral or chief branch of the houſe of Brandenburg, 


and all dependance on the kingdom of Poland ceaſ- 
ed, in form as welb as in fact, in 1657. Other 


territories accrued in different ways to this growing 
ſtate; and, in the beginning of the year 1701, the 
Margrave of Brandenburg aſſumed the title of King 
of Pruſſia with the name of Frederic the Firſt. He 


was ſucceeded in 1713 by his ſon Frederic William, 


who "conſiderably augmented the ſtrength of the 


Pruſſian monarchy; but in 1740 commeneed the 


moſt glorious, and really aſtoniſhing: reign of Fre- 


derie the Great, ſon and ſucceſſor of the laſt; a 
man of conſummate genius as a warrior, politician, 


| and legiſlator; who added to his dominion the Si- 
leſian territories, Glatz, and à part of Poland; 
who defended his poſſeſſions againſt the combined 


powers of Auſtria, Ruſſia, France, and Sweden; 


who ſimplified in an extraordinary manner the pro- 
ceedings of the courts: of law; and eſtabliſned, on 
the whole, a ſyſtem of e 3 
unparalleled in the records of hiſtory. 12 


The German dominions of this monarchy con- 
tain above 4 millions of ſouls, on a collective area 


of about 29 millions of Engliſh, or above 17 mil- 
lions of Iriſh acres. The number of inhabitants in 


wall 


miffioned een to 3 — of | 


arms the Pagan people of 


e „ 
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all the Proflich. territories; both within and with- 
out the Germanic empire, may ſomewhat" exceed 
6 millions 5" and the -areas: of all theſe”! territories 
take „ may be abe he 4 millions of Eng. 
lde or near 3e milttons of Iriſh eres 5 1131797 
Wich u great inferiority'to; ſeme of r 
powers of © Europe in teſpect of territorial extent, 
fertility, and number of pesple, this menarchy i 
ived-to be a full match in war for any poten- 
tate on earth; the inſtitutions of the Great Fre | . 
rie being of ſuch a nature, as to enab 6d 
politic to-exert every nerve and ſinew, ſo as to pro- 
duce all the momentum, which-a ſtate of that mag- 
nitude can polſibiy be! brought by human art to 
effect, — MD! fax as the eco. operation of the 
by che e e 


Though the Profilueridoiidnions' ale hör without 
deb pern and though, by: their numerous manufac. 

tures and the general induſtry of the PREP they 
have a very conſiderable foreign com yet, 
as their natural and political — l. far 
leſs expedient to maintain a force by ſea than by 
land, their armed navy is of ſmall moment; but 
their army is, by reaſon of its admirable difeiplne, 
the moſt formidable in the world, 'confiſting of 
about 260,000 men, of whom 40,000 are eavalry. 
Notwithſtanding the maintenance of this numerous 
and well appointed army, together with: various 
other expences of government, and notwithſtand- 
ing that the royal revenue ſcarcely exceeds 3 mil- 

lions and an half of Britiſh. pounds annually, ſuch 
Y 4 is 


ER M 4 N VL, | 
is. the ſyſtem of ceconomy. hitherto Purſued in this 
extraordinary ſtate, that it not only is free from 

debt, but has even vaſt ſums depoſited in the royal 
treaſury, in reſerve for the ſupport of future wars. 


With a moſt ample toleration of all .other ſects, 
Calviniſm is the religion of the court, and the eſta- 
bliſhed mode of worſhip in the March of Branden- 
burg; but Lutheraniſm has more followers in this 
and other territories of this monarchy.z beſides that 
Romaniſts are in ſome parts very numerous. The 
monarch; befide a multitude of other titles, is: ſtiled 
King of Pruſſia, Margrave of Brandenburg, and 
Sovereign Duke of Sileſia. His arms fer the king- 
dom of Pruſſia are a black ſpread eagle in a field of 
ſilver with a crown: of gold on its head. The orders 
of knighthood are two, that of the black eagle, and 
that of merit, of the former of which the King is 
always grand maſter. The monarchy i is hereditary, 
and, notwithſtanding certain forms, which. might 
ſeem to indicate liberty in the ſubjeQs,. the Power 
of the monarch is abſolute ; excepting that in the 
united Principalities of Neufehatel and Valengin, 
which are in fact parts of the Swiſs confederacy, he 
is ſcarcely more than a nominal ſovereign +, But 
notwithſtanding the abſolute ſway of the ſovereign. 
throughout the reſt of his dominions, the ſyſtem of 
government hitherto exerciſed in this realm is per- 
haps the beſt ever yet reduced to practice for the 
general happineſs of the ſubjects and good of the 
Tate. I ſhall not nt. to enter into a n of 


1 See vol. * "of this work, p. 350» 337. 2 
thts. 
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this excellent, ſyſtem, the eſtabliſbment- of the 24. 
mirable Frederic, the bend and bene drug of which 
is the king's-privy counc cil,, torx EC a the. other 
courts, wie ci i „and military, are ſubor- 
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Pruſſia, appears to be the moſt potent 0 the Ger- 
man ſtat 8. extends on both ſides of the Elbe, 
fertile and populous to Ar conſiderable degree, gud 
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The ſtock, whence the dan ; 

derives its de gent, were the Margraves of Miſnia, 
one of whom, ſtiled Frederic the Warlike, became 
elector of Saxony. in- the Near 1429), 'By "the 5 joint 
ſucceſſion of two grandſons of thi e (i family 
became divided into two br ches, Erneſtine and 
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the Albertine; the former f which polleſled the elec- 
 toral dignity, until Charles, the Fifth, Emperor of 


Germany, baving put the Hector John Frederic : 
under the ban of the empire in I 8 transferred the 
electorate to Duke Ware fine Alber tine W 
in which line it Fill remains, x 

The number of fouls i in. : hin 8 is + caleu- | 
lated to be about 1, oo 571 the area near To Wil- 


lions . of ae or 6, millions of iſh, acres | the 


"+ Bufckivg) W801 9. P. 52480 Putter, vol 3. tables 
p. 12—205 Niebel, vol. 2. p. 150167. Gillies * 
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revetiie of f "Gi? abe 1 Losssse peundss 
ry the debts of che ſtate ext 3800 bös of 
pounds?” 4H tlie Fatih og 255 860 meln, e 
are CA⁰νjmũ 999 rn 
The Romiſh religion is profeſſed by the est 
ſince the year 4697 when the Elector Auguſtus 
Tat faich, An order to\qualify 
himſelf to be. elected King. of Poland ; but Luthe- 
Taniſm, fich had T8! rl” rife In” ths electorate, 
18. ill "he's ſtabliſh el Yell ion, and is profeiſed by 
molt of..the ſubjefts. e Flecker, e befide 
moſt al als de 1 
othe? titles 883 is wier bent er Saxon un ere. 
Sag . but ore Umftetk“ according to 
the accounts of leite "German BE than any 
Otten 5 Prince « of the Germanic fyſtern; for ho alter- 
Tn | can | be made. In the Jaws without the confent | 
ET - 1 5 go "of the Rates ok the | Uelto | 
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d 5 0 F the tate," 144 "other TIO of the ike 
EDS: an 4 Valce Hor the tnaititenance of the efta- : 
"bliſhed' rel gion, This Alem is compoſed of 
three ede, or claſfes. The firſt claſs conſiſts of 
three abbots, or prelates, % as "repre natives 'of tho 
clergy, : and fgur counts a8 repreſentitives' of the 
higher nobility, and of the univerfities of TOE: 
and Wittenburg. The Lecond 18 formed by the 

gentry, or r lower nobility, of be le ven circles into 
which the electorate is divided; t whom muſt 
be of noble deſcent, and be pofſeſed of 4 frechoid 
eſtate ; but however. great their properties, may be, 
their votes are only perſonal, each. having no more | 
than « one. The third <ollſiſts- of the deputies cf 
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100 de once in ix years, in the electoral Palace, 8. 
d in the preſence > of the Hlector; ; bur a deputa- 

| oo or committee of it aſſembles once in two | years, 
| to deliberate concerning Any, N Faſes 
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to that of Saxony, conſiſts· the dutchy of Bava- 


ria on both fides*of the Danube, the Upper Pala. 
tinate on the borders of Bohemia, and the Lower 
Palatinate on the banks” of the: Rlline and Neckar, T, 
togellier with: ſome other leſs e orig 
Ties. | . 

The Bavar Farin alten Saf the” lower Palatinate, 
| att wig ol dome Unie "United under the 
| government of one prince, "Lecame; e, at the 


Lewis the Severe in the year 1294, the diſtin Dro- 


3 * 


perties of the two ſons bf this pritics,” aßd contfqued 
ite : ſeparate ſtates : Þut, th th 4 


above thtee centüfies 60 
Bavarian fine” Becoming Sttinet by the death, 
Maximilian nt. Joſeph, Elec a of Bavaria, i in "te fe yea 
1777, ae "Bayar arian. ddminions " devolved, by h 1275 
ditary right tc the Count Palatine of, che "Kine 


Md. 1 


or elector of the” Lower Palitinste, WHO thu umt- 
ed theſe teififties" to 07 former Penen I hit 


* See for Jax, Bene, "I p. 344 Qs 794 P. 
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union, however, was not rcoonpliſhed,) vithout * 
moſt formidable oppoſition ; - for J oſeph th e Second, 
Emperor of Germany, took with a military force 


poſſeſſion of the Lower Bavaria and. Upper Palati- 


nate, under pretence that they were vacant fiefs, 

which reverted, by the extingtion . the Bavarian 
line, to the houſe of Auſtria. ' But the magnanimous 
Frederic the Great of. Pruſſia oppoſed this claim 
with ſuch effect, that the. Emperor was obliged to 
reſtore all to the rightful heir, excepting a diſtri& 
between the rivers Danube, Inn, and Haltza, after 
one extraordinary campaign, in which the Emperor, 
with much more numerous forces, rTemajnedion. the 
defenſive, and could not be drawn, by. the moſt 
maſterly, and ſometimes . eyen hazardous, move: 
ments of the Pruſſian army, to try the s of 
a battle f. py 


Ihe prince of this eleQorate bears, among other 
titles, thoſe of Duke of the Upper and Lower Baya, | 


ria, and Count Palatine of the Rhine, ; He reſides at 
Manheim i in the Loyer Palatinate, ; and. may be con- 


ſidered as an I pie aonarche ſince no en | 


> „ 


Catholic has n To” the OLED, made of 


worſhip i in Bavaria, but the Proteſtant perſuaſion f 
predominated in the Lower Palatinate, until, by 4. 


4 £37 Fl. 


þ See the conn; e or. 1779, all bana v wh 3: 
e Ap. 6. 4 Ip hoe a I & +K of} + ; 107- 


te d * 1 M A N v. | 1” 
che extinction of the line of Palatine-· Simmern ay 
168 5, the houſe. of Neuburg obtained poſſeſſion. f 
this. . principality, in which the Proteſtants have 
ſince. been ſo op reſſed that vaſt. numbers have. - 
North America and elſewhere. Since, 
t he Romiſh faith is eſtabliſhed on intolerant princi- 
ples throughout. this electorate, it cannot be exe, 
pected to be well inhabited, notwithſtanding the 
;reat fertility of moſt of its territories ; the areas of 
all which, taken together, exceed , 14: millions , of 
Engliſh, or 8 millions of Iriſh acres, and yet the 
number of fouls 5 in all. the dominions, of. the elee- 
torate amounts to little , more than 5 1% 00, oo. 
The revenue of the EleQor is computed, at above, 
900,000 pounds yearly, ! his debts at above 3, 509,000, 
pounds, ſome ſay. 6,990,990, 2nd, the. army, which 
he might maintain, at 20,000 men, aer 4 8 
ly 7000 are faid t to g 


be cu; 1 8 on the FARE itary 
bliſhment J. : 28 = 


* 


t At 5 . 


THE ELECTORATE oF. H; axons ER 


"ks 


"Or; av it is alſo called, perhaps with n more 8 8 

propriety, the Ele erste of Brunſh ih- unenburg, 
conſiſts of the d utchles of Bremen and Lauenburg, : 
and the principalities of Lunenhurg, " Calenburg, 
and Grubenhagen ifi the circle of PSY Saxony, 
the principality of Verden, and the counties F 


Hoya, Diepholz, Zplegelberg, and Hallermund, in 


n 
n Ruſhing, tome 8.1. #01—<140, and tome 9. OE 1 
Puttar, vol. 3· tables p. N N | 1. . 91109. 


| Clarke, Pe N 2 aber x ben 3 £ XY 
Wellphalia; 3 


— 


4s 


Fog we + m i 87 A:7 x: -3 1 
GEX 1 1 Ly 


Weltphatts 3 | and. the county « 'of Hokenſtein, in Up- 

per Saxony; deſſde che COU unties © of Bentheim and 
Sternberg in Weſtp phalia,'w which' are "mortgaged t to 
the ſtats 5, Yihover, and U yet  Tedecmed, "Theſe 
territories te moſtly, but f Krery "where, © in .con- 
tinuity; ; "xtcadin ing chiefly between. the Weler and 
the Elbe, and” partly alfo. on the weſtern. fide of the 
former rider; well fituate for. commerce, but of 4 
very ROI Toil, abouiding - in ſand- heaths and 
Ne itrectaimbble forts. of ground,” inſomuch that, 
though the aggregate | of all, theſe dominions may 
contain in area Above 9 millions of Engliſh, | or 5 
millions ad à Half of Iriſh, acres, yet the Whole 
number of "infiabitants' ſeems hardly to ; exceed 
22 50,000, though” ſome have * them even at a 
million.* © The Annuaf feveriue ariſing. to the prince 
from the electorate i 18 Very variouſly eſtimated, _ but : 
may perhaps mount to. ; 499,000 pounds; and 
_ ſearcely leſs. than 20,000, men are on the military 
eee | 


he houfe of Pu 1 5 SLE this Is 


| rate belongs, i is, one of the moſt, illuſtrious i in the 
world, being the pri, of the great and cele- 
brated | Guelphick, family, h, ole. dominions . in the 
twelfth century extended from the frontięrs of Den. 
; mark to. the middle of Italy, comprehending, among 


ü many other German. territories, +thole of Auſtria, 
| Saxony, and Bayari ia. 


his yaſt extent of domi - 


mon, however, had no long duration, for Henry 
the Superb, and his ſon- and ſueceſſor, Henry the 
Lion, having been ſueceſfwely put under the ban 
af the Frapire, the former in 1138, the latter in 


1 180, al- | 


e R * N A * * 10 347 


1180, A all their territories were ſeized 1 
retained by different princes, nothing being left to 
the former ene but dhe countries of Brunſwick 
and Lu / which have ever ſince remained in 
poſſeſſion of the family. Emblematieal of this ter- 
rible cataſtrophe are the arms of the houſe, which 
are the picture of a beautiful horſe torn in pieces 
by ravenous. beaſts and birds of Prey, which leave 
nothing undevoured but the heart. The family of 
Brunſwick became afterwards divided into ſeveral 
branches, two of which are ſtill extant; the one 
the line of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, or of Zell, which 
is the electoral branch; the other that of Brunfwick- 
Wolfenbuttel, whoſe RT poſſeſſions are far 
leſs conſiderable than the eleQorate, which is the 
property, of the former. Beſide fits augmentation 
of territory, much has been added to the dignity 
of the houſe of Brunfwick.-Lunenburg in the preſent 
century; ; the then reigning. prince being eſtabliſh- 
ed a member of the electoral college i in 1708, and | 
beit alſo, to the great advantage of the Britiſh | 
wal, and the protection of the Proteſtant: reli- 74 
gion in general, invited to the royal throne of Bri- 
tain in 1 7: 14. under the name of George the Firſt. 

| The prince of this electorate is ſtiled Duke of 
Brunſwick and of Lunenburg, arch-treafurer. of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and Elector. The govern- 
ment may be confidered as an abſolute monarchy, | 
notwithſtanding that the ſeveral territories, of which 
his dominions are compoſed, have their particular 
aſſemblies, of. ſtates or diets. The Elector being, 
ſince the year 1714, ä Great Britain, where 
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CERMAN Y. 


he rande the ſupreme direction of affairs is com- 
mitted to a court of regency reſident in the city 
of Hanover. The Lutheran religion is eſtabliſhed 
throughout this eleQorate, * and en 0 A LYN 
1 why its n . 7 M62: e e 


— 


a E 8 s Ez 888 


A country well known in Britain from its con- 4 


nexions with the Britiſh court, extends from the 


river Fulda to the Rhine and Main, containing in 


its aggregate area about 4,800,000 Engliſh, or 
above 2,500,000 Iriſh acres, and inhabited by about 
750,000 people. Heſſe was given with the title of 


- Landgraviate in the year 1 292, by the Emperor Adol- 
phus of Naſſau, to Henry, a deſcendant of the ducal 


houſe of Brabant. . Of the many families, into 


which the deſcendents of this prince branched i in 


proceſs of time, five are yet extant in Heſſe; two 
of which, that of Heſſe- Caſſel, and that of Heſſe- 


Darmſtadt, are the reigning families; and the other 


three, that of Hefle-Rothenburg, that of Heſſe- 


Pbilippſthal, and that of Heſſe-Homburg, hold their 


lands in appanage, under the territorial ſovereign- 


| ty of the reigning families, but with certain reſtric- 


tions and privileges. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion of Heſſe-Darmſtadt ; ; Calviniſm that of 
Heſſe-Cafſel, and of the appanaged eſtates of Phi- 


lippſthal and A ;; and Romaniſm that of Ro- 


thenburg. 


J Puſching: tome 10. p EY Puttar, OT p. 20 


— 218. vol. 3. tables, p. 30—33. * vol. 2. p. 2555 
256. 


Cel 


— 


„„ 
The two Landgraviates of Heſſe· Caſſel and Heſſe- 


| Darmſtadt are diſtinct ſtates, independent the one 
of the other; but are connected by a variety of con- 


cerns, which belong to both in common. Thus, 
to bring only two inſtances out of ſeventeen, which 
might be adduced, both Landgraviates have a com- 
mon court of appeal, held alternately ſix months 
at Marburg in the territories of the former, and ſix 


months at Gieſſen in the dominions of the latter; 


and the general diet of Heſſe is an aſſembly of the 
ſtates of both Landgraviates, convened to deliberate 
for their common intereſts; but this aſſembly is 


very ſeldom convoked, which is alſo the caſe of the 
particular diet of each Landgraviate; theſe aſſem- 
blies being ſummoned only at the pleaſure of the 


Landgraves, who ſeem to govern almoſt abſolutely; 
yet theſe diets are not without infſuence, as we may 
obſerve in this inſtance, that when the heir of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, in 1754, declared his converſion to the Ro- 
miſh religion, the diet ſummoned by his father, the 
then reigning Landgrave, took effectual meaſures: 
YroteCtion of the eſtabliſhed faith; putting 
even the education of the children of this convert | 


for the 


out of their father's power. 


The dominions of the Landgrave of Heſſe Cafſet 7 
contain in area near 3,500,000 Engliſh acres, and 


the number of his ſubjects amounts to about 450, ooo, 


of whom above 20, ooo inhabit the city of Caſſel the 
capital. His annual revenue ſeems not leſs than 
270, ooo pounds, beſide conſiderable ſubſidies re- 


ceived from Britain. His any Is faid to conſiſt of 
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6 E R M A N V. 


15,036 men, but aboye 20,000 of this prince? 
jette have ſerved under Britiſn par. g e 
The Landgraviate of Heſſe-Darmſtadt is inferior 


to the former, more in its territorial extent than in : 


its population; the areas of its territories not m 


exceeding 1,300,000 Engliſh acres, while its inha- 


bitants are rated at $00,000, of whom near 10, oo 


are contained in the city of Darmſtadt, the refidetice 
of the Landgrave. The revenue of this prince 


ſeems to be about 140, 0 ene 7 _ _ 
e ee 3 ere e 


; = fk LS * Sox 
* 2 1 * 


THE DUTCHT 0 WIR TEMBERG, 
| Watered i in the middle by the Neck, and wire, 


dered uneven in ſome parts by branches of the Alb 
and Black-foreſt, is a country of remarkable fer- 


tility, containing about 2, 6oo, ooo Engliſn, or 


1,600,000. Iriſh acres, and near 600,000; inhabi- 
tants, of whom above 20, ooo dwell in Stutgard the 
capital. From the beginning of the twelfth century 
we find this country governed by counts, until the 
year 1495, when, by the favour of Maximilian the 
Firſt, Emperor of Germany, this title was changed 


for that of Duke. The religion of the eourt is Ro- 


maniſm ſince the year 1712, when Duke Charles 
Alexander became a convert to the Romiſh church; 
but Lutheraniſm is profeſſed by moſt of the ſub. 


jects, and is ſtill the eſtabliſhed religion of the 


ſtate. The power of the Prince, whoſe title is 


. Buſching, tome 8. p. 21 5—309. Futtar, vol. 3+ tables, | 


p. 50, 51. Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 277. 8 
Duke 


£@, N e 


which conſiſts of ape dee or. f 
and 68 deputies of tons and Fi: 


ſembly is rarely convened, but a deputation of it, 
of 4 prelates, 


repreſentative of the ie compoſe 
and 12 deputies of towns, ſubdixided into 


committees, is held twice or thrice in the year at 
Stutgard, and ſits during from four to eight weeks 


each time. The yearly revenue of the Duke may 
be near 300,000 pounds, and he has had in time 
of war 14, ooo men on his ite aſtabliſrnent "UN 


THE DUTCHT OF, MECKL ENBURG, 


1 8 the Baltie ſea to * March Fr | 


Brandenburg, muſt be in ſome degree intereſting 
to a Britiſh reader, as having given to Britain the 
preſent Queen, who has had the ſingular felicity of 
proving invulnerable to calumny, in a nation moſt 
lagacious to diſcover ſubjects of cenſure in perſons 
of eminence. The country abounds in lakes, is 
watered by many rivers, among which is the Elbe, 
is diverſified with hills and woods, is fertile i in many 
parts, but 1 in general neither well cultivated nor po- 
pulous. It is ſuppoſed to contain near four mil- 
lions of Engliſh, or above 2 2, 400, ooo Iriſh acres; 
but, at the utmoſt, not above 300,000, or, accord- 
ing to ſome accounts, 220, ooo inhabitants. Out 
of this calculation are excepted the town of Wiſmar 


+ Buſching, tome 8. p. 506—581. Puttar, vol. 3. tables, 
p. 48, 49. Rieſbeek, vol. 1. p. 21—23. | 4 
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anda territory abou! it, . fil ate f 
this dutchy, belong to the King of Sweden. 
This dutchy' appears to habe Been one of "the 
countries occupied by the Vanals i in the early een. 
turies of the Chriſtian era; 


the poſſeſſion of "Wendiſh,” or Venedic, tribes of 
Sclavonian race, who ſucceeded the Vandals in theſe 
parts, and extended their ſettlements from the Vil. 
tula to the Elbe. The Wendiſfi kingdom of the Obo- 


trites, thus called from a. principat clan inhabiting 


this dutchy, was drawn into an alliance in the eighth 


century with Charlemagne ; and their King Witzan, 


or Witzlaus, was flain in battle in the year 798, 


from whom the preſent ducal family of Mecklen- 


burg is deſcended. The Obotrites were totally fub- 


dued by the Guelphic Prince Henry the Lion in 


1164, who deprived their chief of his royal title, 

and ſeems to have introduced many Saxon coloniſts 
into the country. To the conquered prince was 
reſtored by the conqueror a part of his dominions, 
and his ſucceſſors bore the title of Lords of Meck- 
lenburg until the year 1348, when the title of Duke 
was conferred on them by the Emperor Charles the 


Fourth. Of this moſt illuſtrious duca] family two 


reigning branches now fubfiſt, that of Mecklen- 
burgh-Schwerin, and that of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; : 
between whom a diſpute aroſe at the end of the laſt 
century, on the extinction of another branch called 


the line of Guſtrow; but all matters were amicably 


ſettled between hom. by the convention of Ham- 
burg in 1701, and a firmer union was eſtabliſhed 


by 


and; after the migra- 
tion of that people ſouthward; a4 have come into 


3 -— 4... — — + = _) 1 3 


8 


6 ER M A N v. 


„ Mecklanidatmy Gongh divided Hetweer tworfo- 


— is conſidered as one dutchy, becauſe it 
n mi — court of appeal, 
and one common conſiſtory, or ſpiritual court, for 
the regulation of matters which pertain to religion. 
The country is divided into the three circles: of 
Mecklenburg properly ſo called, Wenden, and Star- 


has one com 


gard. The two former belong to the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg- Schwerin; the laſt to the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz. The capital of the firſt of theſe 
circles, fince the ceſſion of Wiſmar to Sweden, is 


Parchim; that of the ſecond Guſtrow; and that of 


the third New- Brandenburg; but the moſt conſi- 


derable town, and the only ſeaport in the whole 


dutchy, is * er contains e 2 9 55 
inhabitants. * 
The diet of the n which conſiſts 5 the 
nobility and the deputies of the towns, may be fum- 
moned at any time by the fovereign, but is com- 


monly. convoked annually in autumn, in order to 
ſettle the yearly contributions for the ſervice of go. 


vernment, or to regulate other matters of public 
concern. Its places of meeting are alternately the 
towns of Sternberg and Malchin. A month before 
the time of meeting, the Duke of Mecklenburg- Sch- 
werin ſummons the ſtates of his two circles, ac- 
quainting them at the ſame time with the principal 
ſubjects of debate, and ſends to the Duke of Stre- 
litz the ſame information, requeſting him to ſum- 
mon the ſtates of * At Roſtock reſides a 


vow 1 commit- 


by a convention of theit ſubjeds in 2755 at Roc. 
tock. vlab ti 
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GERMANY. 


committee repreſentative of the diet, conſiſting com- 
monly of nine perſons, who are two provincial 
counſellors, a deputy of the nobility of each of the 
three circles, one deputy of the town of Roſtock, 
and a deputy of each of the three capitals of the 
circles. For the common court of appeal eſtabliſh- - 


ed at Guftrow, the Dukes appoint the preſident, the 


vice-prefidents, and four aſſeſſors: one ordinary and 
four extraordinary aſſeſſors are fent by the nobility; 
and the reſt of the aſſeſſors are choſen by the prin- 
cipality of Schwerin, the univerſity of Roſtock, and 
the town of Roftock. The common court of con- 
ſiſtory is fixed at Roſtock, and is WRAY dependent 
on the Duke of Schwerin. 

Lutheraniſm is eſtabliſhed throughout all Meck- 


| lenburg, and very few profeſſors of any other faith 


are to be found in this dutchy. The two dukes are 
accounted the moſt limited princes in Germany, 
except the Elector of Saxony; yet the peaſants are 
feudal ſlaves, affixed to the ſoil, and transferable as 
cattle from proprietor to proprietor : their condi- 


tion, however, is not ſo bad as we might ſuppoſe, 


the nobility of the country being generally enligh- 


_ tened by literature, and conſequently humane. The 
dominions of the two ducal princes are very une- 


qual; thoſe of the Duke of Schwerin containing 
according to the moſt probable calculation, above 


three millions of Engliſh acres, and near 200, ooo 


inhabitants; while the number of Engliſh acres 
in the Duke of Strelitz's dominions are not ſup- 
poſed to exceed 800,000, and that of his ſubjects to 
be PP more than 50, 00. The different ac- 

counts 


BERMAN v. 


counts of their annual revenues cannot eaſily be re- 
conciled; perhaps that of the former may be 90,000 


pounds, md that of the latter 30,000; and yet both 


-dukes together are ſaid to be able, in caſe" of neceſ- 
ſity, to raiſe and maintain an army of 14, ooo men. 
They are prudent enough, however, to keep but 
a very ſmall military eſtabliſhment. Their troops 
are clothed in blue uniform, and trained to the 
Pruſſian e e . | 33 


THE ELECTORATE oF. MEN Z. 


The greateſt eecleſiaſtical 7 Tong next pin the 
38 Popedom, in the Chriſtian, world, owes its 
firſt origin to Winifried, or Boniface, an Engliſh- 
man, the great apoſtle of the Germans, who fixed 
his ſeat at Mentz in the year 745, and eſtabliſhed 
the conſtitution of the Archiepiſcopal ſee in 751. 
To the original eſtabliſhment of Boniface many addi- 


tions have ſince been made, and the dominions of 


the elector conſiſt of ſeveral diſperſed territories, the 
aggregate of which ſeem to contain in area about 


2,250,000 Engliſh, or near 1,400,000 Iriſh acres, 


with above 340,000 ſouls, of whom about 2,400 
are ſaid to be clerical perſons. _ 

The nobles of what is properly called the archbi- 
ſhopric of Mentz are immediate nobility of the em- 
pire; and certain privileges are allowed to ſome 
towns and diſtricts; but, ſince none of the provin- 


+ Nugent, vol. 2. let. 1415. Buſching, tome 10. p. 692 


2747. Rieſbeck, vol. 2. M 204, 205. DPuttars val. COR. 
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GERMANY 


ces of this eleQorate, except Eichsfeld, has an 1. 
ſembly of ſtates, or diet, the temporal influence of 
this ſpiritual prince appears not to be much limited, 
except by the great chapter, without whoſe concur- 
rence he ſeems to-have little power. The clergy of 
the archbiſhopric are divided into three chapters. 
In the firſt, or great chapter, which conſiſts of five 
mitred prelates, and nineteen other members, cal- 
led capitulars, is lodged excluſively the right of 
electing the archbiſhop, who after his election is 
obliged to pay a large ſum to the Pope for a bull of 
confirmation, and for the robe, or pallium, with 
which he is inveſted. He is ſtiled Archbiſhop of 
the Holy See of Mentz, Archchancellor of Ger- 
many, and EleQor of the Holy Empire. His reve- 
nue amounts to. about 170,000 pounds annually, 
and his permanent military eftabliſhment is ſaid 
to conſiſt of 2,200 men 8. 


THE IMPERIAL CITY OF HAMB _ 


The greateſt and beſt governed of all the free 
towns of Germany, is believed to have derived its 
origin from a fortreſs erected there on the northern. 
bank of the Elbe, to repreſs the incurſions of the 
Wendiſn nations, by Charlemagne in the year 808. 
The town graduallly augmenting under the protec- 
tion of the fort, obtained in proceſs of time ſome 
privileges, and at length purchaſed its full emanci- 
pation from its territorial ſovereigns, the Counts of 


$ Buſching, tome 8. p. 5—46. Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 355 
352. _ vol. 3. __ p. 34, 35+ | 


Holſtein. 


8 E R M A N V. 
Holſtein. It underwent, — many e 


tions, nor was its. conſtitution completed until the 
year 1708, when, by means of imperial commiſſioners, 


ſent thither on account of domeſtic. diſſenſions, the 


form of government, which it enjoys at preſent, was 
eſtabliſhed. Though Hamburg was declared a free 
imperial eity, or an immediate ſtate of the empire 


in the year 1618, yet the Kings of Denmark, as 
Dukes of Holſtein, have claimed a territorial juriſ. 


diction over it, and, under that pretence, have ex- 
acted large ſums from the city; but in 1768, this 


claim has been relinquiſhed, and the town taken 
under the immediate protection of the empire. The 
whole territory of this commonwealth ſeems hardly 
to contain 27,000; Engliſh, or 16,000 Iriſh acres, 
excepting that lands of a ſomewhat larger extent 
belong in common ts this town and to Lubeck. Its 
public revenue is about 170, oo pounds annually, 
and its military ferce little more than 2000 men, 


The number of ſouls, which belong to it, both 


in town and coutitry, ſeems not much to exceed 
110, 00; almoſt all of whom, excepting about 400 


Jews, are profeſſors of Lutheraniſm, which is the 


eſtabliſhed religion, to the prohibition of the public 
exerciſe of every other mode of Chriſtian e 
except in the chapels. of foreign miniſters. 


Hamburg, with reſpect to its government, being 


held to be a juſt mean between the extremes of ariſ· 

tocracy and democracy, is accounted the beft model 

of a commonwealth ever yet known to ſubſiſt. The 

executive power is veſted in the ſenate, or ſupreme 

en in 1 to which are ſeveral ju- 
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38 GERMANY. 
dicial courts. The ſenate conſiſts of 36 members, © 
who ele& by ballot out of the' principal families 
perſons to fill the places which become vacant in 
their body. The 36 ſenators are 4 burgomaſters, 
4 ſyndics, 24 counſellors, and 4 ſecretaries, the 
chief perſon of whom is called a prothonotary. All 
the ſenators muſt be graduates of approved learn- 
ing, excepting that one burgomaſter, and 13 corn. 
ſellors muſt be merchants. The burgomaſters and 
counſellors alone have ſuffrages in the ſenate ; the * 
reſt having only the e N of giving their opt „ 
nions. 5 
The legiſlative authority refides-ultimately i in the 
burghers, or burgeſſes; out of whom is formed a 
committee, or deputation, of 180. perſons. Of theſe, 
1 5, called chief elders, or aldermen, elected by the 
5 wards, or pariſhes, into which the city is divided, 
three from each ward, conſtitute a diſtinct body 
called the firſt college. Theſe 15, joined with 45 
others, who are elected, 9 from each ward, form 
a college of 60; and theſe 60, aſſociated with 120 
more, choſen 24 from each ward, conſtitute the 
. whole deputation, or college of 180. Propoſals of 
laws are laid by the ſenate before the 15 aldermen, 
and afterwards before the two other colleges, but 
can receive their confirmation only from the gene- 
ral aſſembly of burgeſſes; without whoſe approba- 
tion no new law can be enacted, nor new tax im- 
poſed. This general aſſembly is convoked by the 
ſenate, and in it every man poſſeſſed of a houſe in 
town and a certain ſum of money, or a freehold of 
a certain value without incumbrance of debt, has 
4 ä 8 A __ 


GERM AN F. 
a right. to appear and to give his. vote. | 
wards deliberate ſeparately ; the majority decides i in 
each ward, and the majority of the wards deter- 
mines the queſtion. The deputation of 180, to- 
gether with 30 aſſeſſors, ſix from each ward, muſt 


attend, on this occaſion. The management. of the 


treaſury is committed to ten burgefles, two from 
each ward, one returned by election, the other by 
lot; each of whom muſt vacate. his place for the 


election of another i in fix years after! his e * 
7 H E GERMAN ISEANDS, 


* n in 5188 Britiſh, OF yh in PR 
Baltic. ſea, . conſiſt of ſeveral of very ſmall. extent, 
particularly on the coaſt of. Eaſt Frieſland, and of 2 


few ſomewhat. more conſiderable, | as Uſedom and. T 
Wollin at the mouth of the Oder ; 4 Rugen, . at no 


great diſtance from theſe ; Femeren on the coaſt of 


Holſtein ;.. and 4 Heyligdand, rr to the mou th 5 


of the Pibe. 
O L L 1 * 


Severed By an extremely narrow A from 
ae main land of Pruſſian Pomerania, of a low ſur- 
face, and fubject to the annoyances of inundations 
of water, and drifts of ſand, is about 20 Engliſh 
miles in circuit, and belongs to the King of Pruſſia. 
Its principal town, ſituate next the main land, bears 


I Buſching, tome 11. p- 153139. Nugent, vol. I let. 2. 
| Puttar, vol. 3. tables, p. 71. Rieſbeck, vol. 2. p. 224—228. 
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the fame name with the crore bird eontal 
2000 fouls ®. My $f SR 
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-Sjraate S ulld _ cloſe to ths Pomsrenfan eseſt, 
Ur to the King of Pruſſia, and having for its 
eapital a ſmall town of the ſame name with the 
land, extends in length about 23 Engliſh miles, 
and 12 in breadth in one place, but * elſewhere 
very narrow f. NE. CST 


GO. * th 


* O E N. 


4a 


The he gente of the German iands, Mitel frei the 
continent by a ſtreight lit tle more than a mile over, 
extends near 30 Engliſh miles in breadth, as well 
as length; but is very deeply penetrated by inlets 
of the ſea, which form ſeveral iſlets and peninſulas. 
It boaſts a fertile ſoil, and exports corn; but it 
feels the inconvenience of a ſcarcity of wood; and 

4 imports for fewel, turf. from the mainland. It be- 
longs to the King of Sweden, as an appendage 
of Swediſh Pomerania, and has for its capital Ber- 
gen, a ſmall open town, ſituate near the center 


of the iſland, and containing little 1 more than 1400 
ſouls f. 5 | 


* Buſching, tome 10. p. 134—1 % — vol. 3 cables 
1 

+ Buſching, tome 40. p· 133—1 34. 

t Buſcking, c tome 10. * TG 17. Dua vol, g. tables, 
p. 66. PET, et 
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Or U PTY TY a very narrow te mm 
from the ſhore of Holſtein, belongs to the King of 
Denmark, and. ſeems to extend about I 3 Eng Ei ngliſh 
miles in length with a breadth of five. It is fuld to 
be deſtitute, not only of rivers, but even of ſprings; 
inſomuch that the inhabitants, depending on rain 
for their ſupplies of water, are often much diſtref- 
ſed in the ſummer months. Hares are almoſt the 


only ſpecies of game found in the i0and: Tt con: | 


tains no town of any conſequence”: one, which i 
5 Nc mind Burg, ſeems to be the fiſt ; in rank 5. 


HEYLIGELAN SF 5 


"oj Hail, 24 miles diſtant from the mo 
of the Elbe, is famous among ſearen on account of 
a light- houſe, which is maintained on the moſt ele 


2H * of the iſland for the Abo ials of mark. 


ng 8. "if } is aid to Have Ne in f 


ages, f 5 fone of worſhip of a Pagan deity, and 


to have thence received 10 name, Which i in the 
Engliſh language fignifies Holy Land. It is alfo 
ſaid to have been heretofore of far greater extent 
than it is now found to be, and to have been re- 
duced to its preſent ſmall area by ſucceſſivè inun- 


dations of the ſea, the laſt of which took. place in 


„ 1 Buſching, tome 1. p. 288—290. 
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the year 1649. At preſent a channel called. the 
Waal, navigable at high water, divides the iſle into 


two nearly equal parts, the higher named the cliff, 
and the lower termed the Downs. | The hip gher 


part, about an Triſh mile long, a quarter of a fle 
broad, and 216 feet above the ſurface of the ſea 


in the moſt elevated point, confiſts of a ſolid red- 


diſh rock covered with a clayey foil above three 


feet deep. Up the ſide of this rock is an eaſy aſ- 
cent by a broad wooden ſtair-caſe of 180 ſteps, at 


the head of which is the governor”; 8 houſe, and on 
the ridge of the rock are planted, the artillery for 
the defence of the iſland. The lower part of the 
iſle, fenced againſt the fury of the ſea by a mole, 
conſiſts of ſandy downs and rocky grounds, on 

which the fiſhermen ere& their huts. For the ſuſ- 
tenance of the ſheep and cows in winter, bay is im- 
ported from the continent; and not a horſe is to 
be found in all the iſland. It has two good Har- 


bours, one in the ſouthern, the other in the nor- 


thern ſide. Its inhabitants, about 2000 in number, 


believed to be the deſcendants of the ancient Friſi- 


ans, preſerve their old peculiar laws and cuſtoms, | 

never emigrate from their iſland, and fubſiſt by the--.. 
fiſhery, which is the ſole occupation of the men; 
while not only the whole domeſtic czconomy, but 
the entire buſineſs of agriculture, without the aſliſ- 
tance of plough, harrow, or cart, is the province 

of the women . 


1 Buſchirg, tome I. p. 270—275. et vol. 1. let. 1. 
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1 N che following 3 the areas « given i in in ſquare | 


geographical miles, ſixty to a degree, are rather in- 
tended to expreſs the ſizes of territories relatively 


among themſelves, than abſolutely the computaz - 
tions having been made originally in German miles, | 


which are here reduged to Spiel. 


Areas ip 1 Name of EY | 


—_ 


99 


4 


| Grad Dinos ee | 
Circle of Auſtria 34,320 
——havaria 16,320 
ä Franconia 7,744 
————Suabia I 1,664 
Lower Rhine 7 
Upper Rhine 38, 00 
Weſtphalia | 20,000 
Lower Saxony 20,480 
—6 Saxony. | 32,000 | 
Bohemia 15,376 
Moravia 6,336 
Sileſia 11,520 
ee TW THE 


41 80,000 - 
a 1,600,000 * 


1 3000, 000 


1,800,000 
1, 100, o 
25 1,000,000 


eee a 


»7 00,000 
2,266,000 


1,337,000 
1,800,000 
e | 


** 


— 


* oo wy 


Out of the ho TW are excluded the terri- 
tories of the immediate nobility of -the empire, di- 
vided into three circles, thirty-three lordſhips, and 
ſome other lordſhips which are governed i in com: 
mon by more than one noble family, and which arg 

called immediate villages. | 
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Stiria 


Carinthia 


el 


TAB 2 ES OrT GERM ANY, 


DIVISIONS OF THE CIRCLE OF AUSTRIA, 
ALL Ame TO TBE 0 or AUSTELL. | 


Ta Anf 


Miles. 


tria, o or lower Aultris 10,192 
en i 2 
1 
I 


* a . * 3 Þ * * 


Carniola - 


Auſtrian Eraul, « ort 


Goritia 


The Littorale, or 


Government 
Trieſte 


| 
| 
1 
| 


Trent | 
Brixen | 


184. Geog: Numb. of Towns, 


People. 


Wes 


0 8 5 
Ir, 68 5, oc Vienna 


1,68 Gratz 
= — udenburg 


Etſeners 


> prot 


TABLES 


TABLES OF. © E R MAN T. 


DIVISIONS OF THE IDS: * BAVARIA. 


Abbey of Saint: 
Emeran ; * g 
Lower Munſter | | | 
Upper Munſter | b OBS © 5 
ny 11 1 9216 990, oo Munic «< 438,000 
5 Sttaubingen 8,790 
| | f Landſhut - 5,700 
| 5 onawerth — 3,000 
1 5 2 WRerE * 3,500 
| Upper — . 3 | 
including Leuc N : 
tenberg Landgra-| 2,080 | 175,00c RU - 4463 
viate | [Auerbach - 1,340 
Sultzbach Principa-| Neumarkt 2,445 


Weyden — 35000 
as 92, oo Neuburg J, 300 


Neuburg Dutchy 
Sternſtein rr 1 


y 


The eccleſiaſtical des above-· named dassg to 


their refpective fpiritual princes, Sternſtein to its 


Count, Bertolſgaden to its Marquis, and almoſt all 


the reſt of the circle to the Elector of Bavaria. 


EET. TABLES 
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' DIVISIONS OF FRANCONIA 


"Ir 


4: 8g. Geog {Number of Town, Inhabitants* 
Miles. | People. 1 8 
Biſhopric of Bam- | | | 
berg r, ac 180, oo Bamberg 20,000 
5 Forchheim e 
| 8 Kronach 
——Wurtzburg 1,520} 200,00C Wurtzburg 16, oo 
| :  _ [Kiffingm 3; 
FELT Kitzingen 
Eichſtedt — | — Eichſtedt 
Mergentheim — — Mergentheim 
Principality of * 7 . - 
reuth | 1,040] 3 10,000 
| 5 8 + 8 3 500 
| - 2,665 
| | Hoff on the Saale 5,000 
—Anſpach 1,280 10, 200 
| - 6,000 
| „ Gunzenhauſen 
County of Schwar- | - 
zZenburg | 
Wertheim — 
Hohenlohe — 
—— Caſtell 


The moſt powerful prince of this circle is the 
Marquis of Bayreuth and Anſpach. Mergentheim 


belongs to the Teutonic order. Some ſmaller ter- 


ritories are omitted here and in the tables of molt 
of the other circles. 


© TABLES 


HE CIRCLE or SUABIA. 


% 
f 


Number cf 


. 


Towns, 


Baden Marquilate | 


Biſhopric of Coe: 
ſtance 8 
— 


Buchau 


Principality of Ho! gt 


henzollern 
——-Furſtenburg 


Oettingen 


County of Konigſegg | 


Baar . 


Hohenems | 


This circle, beſide the above, contains twenty 
abbies, many baronies, and twenty imperial towns. 
Hohenems and ſome other territories belong to the 
houſe of Auſtria. 


* 4 A 
8 * 
I * 
ag et 8 — Py 


# 


[Stut gard _ 


Lubrighbay”” e 5 is 
Tubingen 


Tlaubeuern 


1,200 


Zigmaringen _ 
Then gen 


Jettingen | 
[mmenſtadt 


| F urſtenburg 
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r eee nt ae 


Sn, 


CF > 
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' SUBDIVISIONS or THE CIRCLE E r 
LOWER RHINE. 


VVV 
Archbiſhopric of 
Mentz | 


Palatinate of the 
Rhine, Or Lower 
Palatinate N " 


22,000 


ol 


Aremberg Dutchy 
County of Beilſtein 
Lower Iſenburg 


— 9 
> 2 


Thoſe territories of the electorates which lie not 
within this circle are not here noticed. Several 
fmall territories within the circle are omitted; 


among which is the Bailliage of Coblentz —_— x 


ing to the Teutonic order. 


TABLES 


T AB _ OF. 6 W N * 


DIVISIONS or THE CIRCLE OF THE 


Ur ER RH INE 


* 


| q. Geog. Number of 8 on 
| Miles, Peoyle, 3-1 


Inhabitants, 


% 


| Biſhopric of Wormd 
— 8 


pire 


————-Straſburg 
Baſil 

———Fulda 

Heſſe-Caſſel 


3 


abe : 


Helle-Homberg | 
Heffe-Rotenberg 


Principal. of Naffau] —— | 


—— Deux-Ponts 


Spenheim 


Principality of Vel- | 


denz 


Vor- i, 


Aa 


— 11 


7 Neu Leiningen 3 
Bruchſal 8 


Dillenburg 
Siegen 5 
Herborn — 
Uſingen 
Idſtein 
Wiſbaden 

| Lahn | 
1,472] — [Zweybrucken 
Homburg 

| Lichtenberg 

_ {Meiſſenheim 
Trarbach 
Allenbach 
Kaſtellaun 
Annweiler 
Biſhweiler 
Creutzenach 


1,509 


5, 200 


Simmern 


Doo 8 
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owns, 


* Geog. Number of 
Miles: People. 
3 of Simmern 8 | 
Lautern . ; 
Waldeck 592 — {[Corbach 
Ss | | Arolſen | 
| ieder-Wildungen 
r Tae | Ts - 
94 tenberg — — Pirmaſens 9, oo 
Hanau-Mun- = . 
Zenberg — — Hanau 
N IMunzenberg 
Sponheim — — reutzenach 
Iſeburg — — [Iſburg 
h ——Witgenſteio — — Berleburg 
Falkenſtein — — wWinweiler 
——Leciningen 


It would be tedious to ſtate the political ſituation 
of all the territories of this circle, which contains 


more than are here mentioned. Naſſau is poſſeſſed 
by a number of princes of the ſame family. 


PIVISIONS 


DIVISIONS OF WESTPHALIA. 


Sq. Geog. Number of Towns, "Inhabitants, 
| |; Miles. People. | ; 5 - 
Biſhopric of Munſter 43,680| $350,000 —— | 
Eh D 2 Ee n. 
; | 5 Wer : 
 ——— —Oſnaburg + 896 „ = 9,500 
. a | Furſtenau = 1, 100 
Paderborn 880] — Paderborn M- 
| 5 Warburg 
Brakel 5 
Liege 1,680 200,000 4 - 80,000 
Dinant | 
8 , : © JVervien 
Dutchy of Cleves 640] 95, leves - 8,900 
| „ | | Weſel - 4,600 
| | Emmerich $3,700 
1 | Duiſburg = 2,900 
( S000 
| anten < 1,800 
| aloar 135600 
1 5 3 Wh; 8 
—uliers 1,200 196,490 Juliers — 2,300 
| — Ks 
| Monſtereifel 3, 000 
— Berg | 1,040] 202 o Duſſeldorf - 8,000 
; © Elberfeld g, ooo 
| Solingen - 8,000 
| Lennep 2,900 
3 Rade Vorm Walde 2, 400 
Ronſdorf 2, 300 
N Kaiſerſwerth 1, 00 
Ratingen 1,800 
| Principality of Min- | 
den 384 58, O0 Minden 5, 00 
Ss | Lubbecke - 1,200 
1 Peterſhagen - 1,100 
Verden | | 30, ooo Verden - 4,000 
———Eaſt Frieſland 864 103,000/Embden - 8,000 
: | | Aurich = 2,000 
| Leer - = 4500 
a 7% Principality 
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372 rs or. GERMANY. 


Sq. Geog Number of Towns, | 
Miles. People. . | 
| * orden . 3,000 
Principality of O4 
denburgh, includ | © — | 
ing Delmenhurſt-] 92 85, Oldenburg - $,000 
1 . | LE Delmenhurſt 1,400 
| County of Lippe —— {} 537,000/Detmold - 2, 
| a ES ä - 3,000 
8 | -4 ;  jHom «| 60 
lf V 
1 Blomberg - 1,600 
3 „ 4.4 | Lippeſtadt 2,700 
——hentheim | 3424 20,000|Bentheim | 
| 3 Nienhus 
————-Tecklenberg | Bo 4 Tecklenberg + 800 
ingen Fs $90 Lingen 1, 
Hoya 508] 40,000 Nienburg 1 . | 
| : Liebenau 
| | — Diepholz 2340 12, ooo Diepholz 
| Wied 1 — — Neuwied 
ö Sayn 1 [Altkirchen 
i ———Rietburg | — — |[Rietburg 
f Limburg þ —— — [Hohen-Limburg 
\ Pyrmont f 32] 4, 15 Neu Pyrmont | 
Y ——Ravenſberg 1 % 7 1,000]Bieletield 2,900 
4 oy „ Herford — 2,700 
6 | 15 it __[|Vlotto © = 1,400 
La Mark | $896] 125,000ſSoeſt _— 5,000 
; | . IHamm „ „„ 
| i | Unna „ 
| {Herlohe - 5,000 
| VVV 
_ of Mceurs | 844 17,000|Meurs „ „( 
| Crefeld — 6, 0 


To the king of Pruſſia belong, of the Weſtpha- 
lian territories, Minden, Eaſt-Frieſland, Tecklen- 
berg, Cleves, La Mark, Mceurs, and Ravenſberg ; 
Juliers and Berg, to the Elector Palatine; Verden, 
Bentheim, Hoya, and Diepholz to the houſe of 
Brunſwick-Lunenburg ; the reſt to ſeveral ſove- 
reigns, beſides ſome imperial cities. 
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TABLES: 06 r GERMANY. 


| DIVISIONS OF THE CIRCLE OF ' LOWER 


SAXONY. 
| cg. N Number of Towns, Inhabitants, 
, | Miles, | People. | 
Biſhopri of Hude. | 1 5 a | 
| ſheim | [ 864 — {Hildeſheim <. 12, 500 
1 8 8 85 
3 | — [Eutin 
Abbey of Gander-| V 
ehem „ — — Cnderbeim 
Dutchy of Magde. „„ 
W | 280,000 Magdeburg 26, 300 
55000 
3,500 
; * 
X 1 4 * 1,430 
+ eu Haldenſleben 2,500 
| ; = 1,300 
| 2,000 
1 "i I 5400 
1,350 
|] 1,400 
| PE 1,400 
| 333 1,600 
Dutchy of Magde- 
burg : - 1,000 
| ——Halberſtadt - 11,500 
- 6,500. 
- 2,300 
- 2,000 
- $3,000 
| Hornburg = 1,900 
; 0 ONE - 2,000 
| Croppenſtedt - 1, 500 
bremen | i cz, ooo Stade - . 4,600 
| | __ we 5 5 Buxtehude 1,800 
| |Scharmbeck « 1,200 
— lle 200 ocofLunenbur „ 
Celle 3,360 gr 8 b $90 
Haarburg = _ 3,500 
55 | Uelzen — 1,600 
——Grubenhagen 720 80, ooo Eimbeckx ; 4,500 


2 


374 | - TABLES OF GERMANY. 


$q. Geog. Number of 


Towns, - Inhabitants. 
Miles. 1 People. | 


Dutchy of Calenberg I 


Nordheim „ — 
2 '- [Munden = | 42000 
Lauenburg | 640] 45 000 Lauenburg 2 1 7800 
a Ratzeburg - 700 
2 | Mollen - 1,400 
——Wolfenbuttel | — | 150,000]Brunſwick - 23,000 
— Wolfenbuttel ; 5,000 
3 Helmſtadt 4, 0 


N c Holzmunden 
Mecklenburg 4,800] Zoo, ooo Schwerin 10, ooo 
* 8 i Roſtock - 6.500 
vſitrow -= 5,000 
| | Parchim 2,900 


| Butzow - 2,800 
7 IzBoitzenburg = 3,500 
|  [Ludwighut - 1,900 

| eu-Strelitz - 2,500 


— CGE — . 
— PD EPR. PR. 


New-Brapdeaburg. 
—— Mecklenburg | — Mirow | 
Wiſmar - 6,000 
—— Holſtein | 2,800| 310,000 Gluckſtadt 5 


| | Rendſburg 3, oo 

Kiel * 4.5 OO 
| Altona - 24,500 

County of Rantzau ' —— | —— Elmſhorn - 800 


/ To the King of Pruſſia belong, in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, Magdeburg, and Halberſtadt; to 
Hanover belong Calenberg, Grubenhagen, Bremen, 
Celle, and Lauenburg; Holſtein to the King of 
Denmark, and the diſtrict of Wiſmar to the King 


of Sweden. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE CIRCLE OF UPPER 


| SAXONY. 


Sq. 


Geog. Numb. of Towns, Inhabitants. 
Miles. | People. | 3 


Nla 


Dutchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, includ- 


ing Eiſenach 


| Putchy of Pomeri 


2 56 


Franzburg =- 400 


416] 65,000 Weimar 7, ooo 
Jena © 3300 


Apolda 4,000 


* ** 
* 
. «#- 


TABLES « oF. GERMANY. 


8 of Towns, bebe 
e 

+ > "Waal © © 2,000 

| - JAltftedt  - 1,500 

- | Eiſenach 6,000 


Ruhla = 1,300 


E 55 [Becks - 5885 
| | I __ JMarkfull - 800 

ND ; | | Ilmenau | 

. hs Oſtheim 2,400 

Dutchy of Saxe- | | ' | f 

Gotha, including | 3 

moſt of Altenbur 9 | | | | ö 
480] 156, ooo Gotba 11,000 


Principality LEW: | 
x | Ruhla — 1,700 
| Kranichfeld 1, 300 
Altenburg 7, ooo 
ö Lucca .- -. : 
| | Ronneburg 
+ appt wa” +: 3 „ 
bu 60 — [Coburg 4. o N 
"29 | NNeuſtadt - 1,000 
* Hildburghauſen 
| . Sonnenburg 1,800 
. Ischalkau 650 
„ 855 Steinach 1,100 
County of Henne- „ EE" : 
berg | — — | 
„ 8 Schuſingen 
Behrungen 
Meinungen 
\ | 4 [Schmalkalden 95 
Thuringia 576 157 oo Weiſſenfels 5,500 
| | Sangerhauſen 4,300 
Langelſalza +» $5,300 
Tennſtedt - $3,200 


Principality of An- 


halt 800; 10, ooo Deſſau «+. hoes 
Worliz SL 
. Cothen - 5,000 
; | Bernburg 


Ballenſtedt 1, 800 
|Hartzegerode 2,500 
Gernrode 1 
| Zerbſt — 6, 700 


i. 


1 * 120 8 0 


. * NS. 


F e 


Frineip. of Schinrz- 
birg 


F hs — 
— 4 


| as PF Pat 


denburg, ow; * 
into the * 95 


Matk, Uppe 
K. Old Mack; 


Ffignitz, and New 
Mark 


* 


n qe 5 


A - uh E ww us ww ame 3+ 
3 5 vo . 0 7 Fe »-$ 
- a * 


+ Oe Ss » 
» . 

Ta IT 
KY 


5 
* <s 
to 
by 
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” 
r 
13 


Frankfurt 
Furſtenwalde 


| [Stra 


| Sandertmuſcn 


Rudolſtadt 


5 r 


Berndu = 
Neu Eberſwalde 
Freyenwalde 


[Bee 
Prenzlow = 
Schwedt 
Templin - 
Angefmunde 


{Zehdenick -=« 
Stendal 
| Salzwedel - 


IGardeleben 


rg OE 


5500 
2,000 


10, ooo 
2,400 


2,000 
6,300 
3,000 
2,000 
| 2,000 
2,300 
2,000 


4,300 


4,000 
2,300 
Prignitz 
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TABLES, or GERMANY, 
== A — . "a 
Miles. People. | | 

_ Tn ET cn — Tz 
| | _ » [Tangermunde 2, 700 
Prignitz — — Perleberge 2,400 
| 5 ö +» MPWittſtock 3, oo 
| Kyriz . 2,000 

| | Havelberg 1, 900 

Lenzen 1, 900 


| | / [Landſberg =» 6, 


Z | |  [Erofſen 3,500 
| +1] Aullichau - 4,600 
7] 4  .- 
Electorate of Saxo „ m2 2 
ny, divided inte“ 5 
the Electoral Cir | 
cle, Miſnia, Leip | | | 
fic, Erzgebirge, . 
Yaigtland, { 8,90c t, 470, ooc „ 6, 300 


Hertzberg = 1,400 


7 Belzig 900 


5 
il 
1 
1 
|} 
_ 
- 
1 
3 
| 
| 
| 
uM 
"il 
| 
1 


Dreſden 
Meiſfen = 
orgau — 
; N 
: Groſſen-Hayn 
Leipic 
Grimma 
: Eulenburg = 
x Wurzen Fa 
; Delitſch - 
: Frey berg 
6 hemniz - 
| chwickau = 
Annaberg „ 
| li Frankenbe - 
5 Georgenſtadt 
2 | Schneeberg 
auen . 
Iſmatz - 
Reichenbach 


. a # #* "= * 
* 5 5 * . 3 "i 2 
# 1 1 4 #3 os * * 2 
———— EY en A W . ES, ada 4 


„ 8 2 


County of Weraige | : 
——Mansfeld 


1 
. 


r 


1 
— . ]ꝗ G8“ö—— . ]⅛—abPbp CEPT 0 GE Cr > 
r 2 » . 


Moſt of this circle is poſſeſſed by the King of 
Pruſſia and Elector of Saxony. Pomerania belongs 


1 to Pruſſia and partly to Sweden, 
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KINGDOM-OF BOHEMIA ' 


_— 


of 2, 2 a RY 


0 BY 


Kingdom of Bohe-| 


mia. 


County of Glatz, a 
Part of Bohemia 


Moravia 


e 


Lobau 2, 100 
Herrenhuth 1, 450 
Luckau 


uben 
Lubben 
Sorau 


TABLE 


TABLES o 4 


TABLE O das STATES, 


WITH. TRE. 0M185}ON-C or MANY wHICH ARE 0 - m Od 
: 85 nau TO BE aha" 


3516 45000,C OO 
57,600| 6,000,000 


I ,7 00,000 | 
I »900,000] - 


156, ooo 
250 | 


Austin 2 in 88 3 
man 
Auftrian Dominions altogether 
"_—_ Dominions within Ger- 
Pruffian Daminions altogether 
Palatine-Bavaria . © o 
Saxony State 2122 6 
Brunſwick·Lunenburg 112 
Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel . 504 
Electorate of Mentz 2,800 
Electorate of 'Treves 1,760 
Electorate of Oy 2, 080 
Saxe - Weimar 8 672 
Saxe-Gotha 880 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfcld i 
Saxe -Hildburghauſen — 
Saxe -Meinungen £2 550 
Bayreuth-Anfpach = 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin 35840 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 960 
State of Wurtemburg 3,200 
Palatinate of Deux-Ponts 1,472 
Heſſe-Caſſe!l 4160 
Heſſe-Darmſtadt 1, 600 
Baden 832 
State of Oldenburg 720 
Anhalt- Deſſau 19 
Anhalt-Cothen — 
Anhalt-Bernberg — 
Anhalt-Zerbſtt 208 
 Naſfau-Diez-Dillinberg 
Naſſau-Siegen 
Naſſau· Saarbruck-Uſingen 
Dominions of Schwartzburg 640 
N 624 


8.490 5 p0,000,0c Ol 


750,0 00 
185,000 


. 200,000 


65,000 


200, ooo 
50, ooo 
585, oo0 


450, 000 


Zoo, ooo 
200,000 
85,000 


21, 00 


—— — — — 9 ge oo 


25, 00 
400,000 
245, 00 5,500 
170,000] 2, 200 
52, 00 1,200 
too, ooo] 2,000 
90,000] 2,000 
11, 00 „ 
5,400 
180, ooo 
90,000] 1, 500 
30,000] 50 
300,000] 6,006 
73,000] | 
270,000 
I 45,000 
I70,000f 


_ 30,000] 


„ 
23, ooo 
23,0 i 


TABLES 0 F 6 EKM AN v. 


” 55 1 * Geog. Toogy Population: Revenue in 1 
1 . | Miles, Brit. Pgunds. Force. 


| "rea r 
KNeuſs 1 
wernigerode | 
gr Archbitkopric of Saltzburg 
+ Biſhopric of Paſſau YE: 
| Biſhopric of Bamberg | 
{ Biſhopric of Wurtzburg 
|. Biſhopric of Spire | | 5 
Biſhopric of Hildeſheim 
Briſhopric of Paderborn NET 
Biſhopric of Oſnaburg 
WW Biſhopric of Liege 
WW Biſhopric of Fulda 
= Dutchy of Holſtein 
j — of Munſter 
Biſhopric of Conſtance 


®Biſhopric of Augſburg 


IMPERIAL 


END OF THY 


SECOND VOLUME, 


FABLES OF GERMANY, 
 IMPERIAL CITIELA 
—— ̃ —ů —„»2 
jj — | in Sq. Geog, Miles. Cities. 
In Suabia. | 
Augſburg 3 30,000 
5 g 272 I 5,000 
3 | 96 — 
Reutlingen 4 10 8,000 
ordlingen 16 8,000 
Heilbron 16 8,000 | 
Roche 4 
E * ; 48 | 
Memming of 32 7,000 
Kempten 4 — 3.8650 
Kaufbeuren 24 | 5.400 
2 e T1 + 4 40 | 1 3-500 
Biberach 32 | 6,000 
Lindau of Y 
Well — 1,500 
In 3 | : 
atiſbon tans 21,0 
In the tw Circles of | my 
the Rhine. j 
Worms 3 6,500 
Frankfurt on the | | 
Mayn. 104 36,000 
Spire _ 8 7,000 
Wetzlar GS 8,000 
In Franconia. TE 
Nurenberg 480 Fo, ooo 
Rothenberg 80 8,00 
Schweinfurt! 24 
Windſheim — 4,500 
In Weſtphalia, | 
Cologne | ——— 25,00 
Aix k Chapelle og 20,000 _ 
Dortmund — 4, 00 . 
In Lower Saxony. | 8 
Muhlhauſen 64 8,000 
Nordhauſen 24 9,000 
re 4 Þ 1-4 
Bremen | 48 40,000 
. Lubeck | 54 30, oo 
Hampurg 32 100,000 
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